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FIFTH GENERAL MEETING, CAMBRIDGE, 1907 

FuDAY, October 18th. 

At 2.80 p.m. the President (Mr. S. H. Butcbxr, M.P.) 
took the chair, and called on Brofessor R. S. CoiiWAV to 
move the adoption of the Report of the Committee on the 
Pronunciation of Greek.^ 

Professor Conway began by expressing the feelings of 
the old students of Cambridge who were met under the 
shelter of their old University to discuss the studies which 
they loved. He proceeded : 

^ The subject which I am to bring before you on behalf 
of the Committee is not unimportant in the present position 
of classical studies. Teachers of Classics are now subject to 
much fiercer competition than ever before, and it behoves 
us to lay aside every weight of prejudice and the effect of 
custom which doth so easily beset us. This Association has 
already done a great service to Classics by the resolution 
passed last year in favour of the restored pronunciation of 
Latin; and the Committee felt bound, in logical sequence 
and in common sense, to proceed at once to Hie question of 
Greek. It has done so, and the result is the present scheme, 
which is put forward, not as complete or final, but as 
approximate and practicable. If it errs, it errs on the side 
of moderation. As a member of the Council said to me, 
there is not enough in these proposals to firighten a mouse. 
If any one here is frightened, let him oonsider exactly what 
it is that he fears. 

** What is to be said for the present practice? Why ^uld 

^ The Report is printed pn p. 95. 
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2 THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION 

you teach a boy to pronounce a Latin word right — say 
WMsa — and then, when he begins Greek, suddenly ask him 
to pronounce it like the English mouser? Why should he 
pronounce the same word one way in Virgil and another 
in Homer? Such a contradiction must puzzle the most 
intelligent schoolboy ; such inconsistency must defeat itself. 

*^A child who has been pronouncing Latin correctly for 
three or four years will need next to no instruction in the 
correct pronunciation of Greek. For twelve years I have 
used this new pronunciation of Greek both in teaching Greek 
and in quoting it in Latin lessons, and I have never failed 
to make myself understood. Why should boys be in doubt 
whether rdiw or rivw is meant, simply because for the last 
three centuries the influence of the English accent has had 
a powerful influence to change the vowel sounds P The two 
words are perfectly easy to distinguish. The Committee do 
not think it impossible for an English schoolboy to acquire 
a correct pronunciation even of the open ^, as in the French 
word mirty still less of the co. But, though possible, it is 
difficult. In Scotland, indeed, and in some parts of England, 
the open e is common; but elsewhere, notably in London 
and the south, the open vowels are rare. In view of such 
local difficulties, a purely voluntary association like ours 
can only set forth the true sounds, and, if some teachers 
cannot overcome the force of habit, we must wait tiU they 
die out. If a schoolmaster feels that he cannot make use 
of our information, we only ask that he will let his hojs 
know the facts. 

** With regard to 17 and €i, we cannot say exactly to what 
part of the palate the tongue was drawn near in producing 
ei ; but we know that the sound was nearer to the diphthong 
of the French yi^^ than to that of the English etfe (the 
Welsh ei is an intermediate sound). Here then we do the 
best we can; and for the sake of differences important to 
maintain, such as that between Indicative and Subjunctive, 
we do not altogether prohibit the pronunciation of ei like 
the English ejfe. 
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*' Then there is v : a difficult sound, perhaps, to introduce ; 
yet in most schools children now learn to pronounce the 
French u from the age of six, and why should they not make 
the same sound in Greek later on ? A subsidiary advantage 
win be that they will no longer be perplexed by the ^ in 
the Latin forms of Greek words. 

** To confirm what I said of the importance of pronunciation, 
may I, in closing, quote a remark made to me the other 
day by a business man in Manchester? He said, *I have 
sent my boy to three schools in succession, and with every 
change of school he was obliged to change his pronunciation 
of Latin. Your Association, by settling a uniform pronun- 
ciation, removes the reproach that teachers of Latin do not 
know the subject they profess to teach.^ 

** One thing is certain, that there will be no peace in the 
educational world till some reasonable scheme is adopted 
for a uniform and correct pronunciation of Greek. The 
Committee has done its best to take practical difficulties into 
account ; and I appeal to you, on behalf of the Committee, 
not to put back the dock. Do not say, ^Last year we 
corrected our Latin, but we would rather be incorrect in 
Greek a little longer.^ That is not fair to the children. 
When they have learned to pronounce Latin correctly, and 
pass on to a far more beautiful language, whose literature 
is one of the treasures of the world, surely we must not put 
a ridiculous hindrance in their way.*" 

Mr. W. G. RusHBaooKE, who was called upon to second 
the motion, wished very heartily to support it on behalf of 
the schools in which the restored prontmdation was in use. 
In the four or five years since its adoption at St. Olave^s no 
difficulty had been found ; the work of the beginners was 
simplified by it, and the elder boys, as soon as it was intro- 
duced to them, had taken it up with enthusiasm. 

Professor E. A. Sonnenschkin. — '' I am entirely in sym- 
pathy with the idea of reform ; but I should like to call 
attention to the fact that this scheme is put forward for 
general adoption, and the sounds are set down as ^ approxima- 
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tioDs which for teaching purposes may be regarded as prac- 
ticable.'* In the main the Committee has undoubtedly been 
very successful in reconciling theory with practice ; but I do 
not agree with the sounds recommended for 17 and «» 
scientifically correct as they are. Professor Conway sajs we 
have no compulsory powers ; true, but we have a very great 
responsibility — and if we recommend the adoption of sounds 
which will cause pupils and teachers much labour to acquire^ 
some conscientious persons will try to carry out our recom- 
mendations literally, and the question will arise whether the 
game is worth the candle. In practice I think it sufficient 
if teachers and pupils use foe 17 and o» the same soimds as we 
recommended for e and in Latin, namely, the dose e, as in 
^ prey,^ and the close o, as in * note." The open sounds do 
not naturally rise to the pupil's lips, except perhaps in 
reading the line of Kratinos : 

S* fjXtdu)^ &<rjr€p TTpofiarop " firj firj "^ \&fa>v paZt^ei,* 

He does not naturally pronounce ^17 as awdd. Why? 
Because in most modem European languages the long e and 
o tend to be close vowels, as the short e and o tend to be 
open. In Greek, unfortunately, it is the other way about. 
It is only when 17 and o> come before p that we are by nature 
disposed to give them the open sounds — e^. in fiptu^, &pa (as 
in ^ there' and ^bore'). Further, the recommendation of 
the Committee involves a diiflferent treatment of corresponding 
letters in Greek and Latin; we should have to pronounce 
lego and res with the dose and e, Xiyo) and ^'Apti^ with the 
open and e. In regard to € and 0, the Committee does not 
recommend the sdentifically correct sounds, close i and dose 
6 ; and quite rightly, because these sounds are difficult for 
English lips to produce. The prindple that practice has 
claims as well as science was recognised by our President in 
introdudng the Report on Latin Pronimdation last year; 
and it is emphatically endorsed by Blass in his book on 
Greek pronunciation (English translation, p. 27). From 
this point of view I fed doubtful also about the pronuncia- 
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tion of u as the French Uy but I shall reserve criticism till 
ff and CO have been considered.^ 

Professor J. W. Mackml. — ^ I think that if the report of 
the Committee is accepted as amended in this particular, we 
shall be in a better position towards a real and practical 
reform. In point of fact, the arguments for the amendment 
seem to me to have been put very clearly and decisively by Pro- 
fessor Conway. The gist of his speech was that we should so 
organise the reform of Greek pronunciation, that a boy who 
has been learning Latin already should have little fresh to 
learn in pronunciation when he begins Greek. In the next 
few years the reformed Latin pronunciation will probably be 
all but universal. As soon as that has happened, it is 
obvious that the natural tendency of things will be that 
Greek pronunciation wiU follow Latin pronunciation. Is it 
wise, even in order to gain additional scientific accuracy, to 
put a stumbling-block in the way of that natiural process ? 
The question is not so much what you can do in teaching 
boys, and what they can do with their vocal organs, as what 
is Worth doii^ ; and it would be a stumbling-block to the 
boys if they have a separate set of rules for the pronunciation 
of these vowels in Greek. I am not at all certain that in 
schools which have adopted the new system of Latin pro- 
nunciation the signs assigned to long e and long o are 
actually being followed. It is likely that these schools 
anglify them, and if so, the case will be the same in Greek. 
When we have got reformed pronunciation in both 
languages established, we can then proceed to make it more 
accurate. In the meantime, the great thing is to get it 
introduced.*" 

Mr. F. M. CoKsroRD suggested that the restored pronun- 
ciation of Greek should be introduced in the schools gradu- 
ally, first into the lower forms and later into the higher, and 
that, in order to encourage the schools to adopt the reform. 
University teachers be asked to introduce the restored pro- 
nunciation in the Michaelmas term of 1910. The only way 
to start the new pronunciation was to carry it up through 
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the schools, and ih^i let the Universities take it up a few 
years hence. 

Dr. J. E. Sandys recounted the history of Greek pronun- 
ciation in Cambridge. In 1528 Erasmus published his 
dialogue between the Lion and the Bear, and from 1685 on- 
wards the Erasmian pronunciation was gradually introduced 
in Cambridge by Thomas Smith, John Cheke, and Roger 
Ascham, until in 1542 the Chancellor, Stephen Gardiner, 
decreed a prompt return to the old Byzantine pronunciation. 
This decree was rigorously enforced in 1554, but, after the 
accession of Elizabeth, the Erasmian pronunciation came 
into general use in England. '^ By this revived pronuncia- 
tion,^ says Sir Thomas Smith, '^were displayed the flower 
and the fulness of the Greek language, tiie variety of 
sounds, the grandeur of diphthongs, the majesty of long 
vowels, the luminous order and the grace of distinct 
speech.^ It should be noticed that the old Erasmian pro- 
nunciation of the vowels was the same as that already in 
use in France, while the modem English pronunciation of 
the vowels is the same as that of the English vowels. The 
report of the Committee was welcome as practically advo- 
cating a retiurn to the true Erasmian pronunciation, as 
opposed to the present degenerate English variety of it. 

^^ As to the report itself,^ Dr. Sandys proceeded, ^ under 
the heading of Quantity on page 1 there is a certain in- 
felicity in saying that the short vowels are to be distinguished 
fit>m the long vowels by prolongation. We should transpose 
the two clauses, thus : ' The long vowels should be care- 
fully distinguished from the short vowels by prolongation 
and not by stress.^ Under the consonants, there is no sug- 
gestion as to the pronunciation of (;. Finally, on the last 
line of the last page, I notice ' the word j(j9ov6^ is pronounced 
with one aspirate only.*" Does this mean that it if so pro- 
nounced, and if so, by whom ? or that it ought to be so 
pronounced, and if so, how ? What is the exact me»iing of 
< aspirate ^ in this phrase ? Ought the word to be pronounced 
chihono&y or ch-UmoSy or ch-Uhonosi 
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*'I congratulate the Committee on their caution in de- 
ferring the difficult question of accent. So far as it goes, 
the report, I think, deserves approval ; but it needs some 
alight revision. I trust that the Committee will proceed 
with their work, and bring it to a successful conclusion.'*^ 

Mrs. Agkes Lewis drew attention to the pronunciation of 
the diphthong ei;. On more than one ancient inscription, 
and on the very latest papyri discovered in Egjrpt, we find 
the word ficurCk^ written ffaaiKeh ; and in every nation 
where the everlasting Gospel has been preached, in English 
and in Latin, it is called the Evangel^ or EvangeUum. 
Why then in Greek alone are we not to be allowed to 
pronounce it Evangelionf 

The Rev. A. Sloman suj^ested that an appendix should 
be added to the Report, saying how aspirates were pro- 
4iounced at the beginning of words. 

Professor R. M. Bubrows deprecated the idea that there 
should be one standard for the teacher and another for 
the pupil. It was £Eur better for the teacher to waive a little 
of his theoretical correctness, if the pupil could not be 
expected to make a particular sound. An eminent lecturer 
on [dbilology at Oxford could not account for his failure 
in teaching the o sounds, till he looked at his best student^s 
note-book and found that he had consistently written m as 
< horse.' 

After short speeches by Mr. A. B. Cook, Professor 
W. RiDGXWAY, and Mr. A. J. F. Collins, 

The Rev. W. C. Compton said that, if the Committee recon- 
sidered its Report, he hoped that the usual pronunciation of 
^ as A double consonant would be maintained. To go back 
to the simple sound of z would be a loss. 

The Rev. Dr. W. A. Heabd said that in Scotland the 
practice was to make the pronunciation of Greek and Latin 
as nearly alike as possible. Schools had a veiy practical way 
of getting rid of stumbling-blocks, and he hoped that the 
recommendations of the Report would be carried out. 

After some further debate, Mr. A. E. Bejuiays suggested 
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that the Report should be referred to the Committee for 
reconsideration ; and it was proposed by Professor Ridgewat, 
seconded by Mr. E. Hasbison, and carried nem. con. : 

*^ That the general principle embodied in the Report 
be approved, but that certain points be reserved for 
future consideration.*" 



At 4.45 p.m. the Association met again in the Senate 
House, when the Pessidemt delivered an address on *^ Greek 
and the Classical Renaissance 'of To-day,^ ^ and Professor 
W. 6. Hale, of the University of Chicago, read a short 
paper on *^The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical 
Method,'' « 



At 9 p.m. the members were received by the Vioe- 
Chancellor of the University (the Rev. E. S. RoBsaTs, 
Master of Gonville and Caius) and Mrs. Stewart Robebxb 
and by the Pbesident of the Association, in the Hall and 
Combination Rooms of Gonville and Caius College and in 
the Master's Lodge. In the course of the evening short 
lectures, illustrated by lantern-slides, were given by Miss 
J. E. Harrison, LittD., Fellow of Newnham, on <<The 
Pillar and the Maiden,'' ' and by Mr. R. M. Dawkins, 
Fellow of Emmanuel and Director of the British School at 
Athens, on ^*The Excavations of the British School at 
Athens"^; and Mr. Clive Cabev, of Clare, recited the 
parabaris of the Birds of Aristophanes, with a pianoforte 
accompaniment by Dr. Charles Wood. 



Saturday, OcxoBEBr 19th 

At 9.46 a.m. the Association met in the Senate House, 
and Mr. W. Warde Fowler read a short paper on *^ The 
Decay of Roman Home Life, illustrated by the Histoiy of 
the Roman House." * 

» P. 33. » P. 53. » P. M. * P. 79. • P. 83. 
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At 10.80 the minutes of the last General Meeting were 
taken as read. Apologies for absence from the meeting were 
received from Sir Archibald Geikie, Vice-President, and the 
Vice-chancellor of the University of Oxford (Dr. T. H. 
Warren). Professor Soni^enschsin (Honorary Secretary) read 
the Report of the Council for 1907, as follows : — 

**The Coimcil has much satisfaction in reporting that 
the increase in the number of members and the progress 
of the Association's work in various directions indicate that 
the Association is full of life and vigour and may safely look 
forward to a period of continued prosperity in the fixture. 
At the general meeting of October, 1906, the membership 
stood at about 1,140 : it now stands at about 1,260. 

^ The membership of the two Local Branches of Manchester 
and Birmingham has increased, and additional local corre- 
spondents have been appointed for Adelaide, S. Australia; 
Cambridge (Chrisfs, Clare, Jesus, King's, Magdalene, 
Pembroke, Sidney Sussex and Trinity Colleges); Oxford 
(Exeter, Hertford, Jesus, Merton, New, Queen's and St. 
John's Colleges). There are now altogether 48 local corre- 
spondents, viz. at Aberystwith; Bangor; Bedford College, 
London; Bradford; Brighton; Bromley; Cambridge (11); 
Canterbury; Cardiff; Cheltenham (S); Dublin (S); Engle- 
field Green ; Galway ; King's College, London ; Kensington ; 
Leeds; Liverpool; Oxford (10); Sheffield; Wimbledon; 
Winchester; Windsor; Adelaide, S. Australia; Columbia 
University, U.S.A. ; Rangoon; Vassar College, U.S.A. ; 
Upper Canada College, Toronto. 

** The Council has been glad to hear that the movement 
for creating a Classical Association for Ireland has made 
considerable progress during the past year and promises 
to lead to a successful issue in the near future, and it 
congratulates the scholars, representative of very varied 
educational interests in Ireland, who have taken a leading 
part in the movement. The Council has also heard with 
pleasure of a proposal to establish a Classical Association 
in South Africa. 

S 
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^ Last year the Association petitioned the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge * to take into consideration the aboli- 
tion of the separiite Greek Grammar paper at Besponsions 
and the Previous Examination respectively, and the substitu- 
tion for it of an easy paper in unprepared translation.^ The 
University of Cambridge has abolished the separate paper 
on Greek and Latin Grammar, and the questions in Grammar 
are now included in the papers on the set books or in the 
equivalait paper, and are such as arise from or are suggested 
by the passages given for translation. (Grace of the Senate, 
January 17th, 1907.) The Hebdomadal Council of the 
University of Oxford has accepted the principle of the 
petition of the Classical Association and has drafted a 
statute embodying it — that is to say, providing that the 
examinations in the Greek and Latin languages in Re- 
sponsions shall consist of translation of unprepared passages 
into English, together with questions on grammar arising 
out of the passages selected for translation. This statute 
will very shortly be brou^t before the University. 

^^ Special facilities were offered to members for an Easter 
tour to Italy and Rome; but owing to the circumstances 
that the University vacations and the public school holidays 
fell at different times, only a comparatively small number 
availed themselves of them. Those who did appear to 
have been quite satisfied with their experiences and to have 
gratefully appreciated the assistance and information which 
Dr. Ashby, the Director, and other officials of the British 
School at Rome placed at their disposal. 

^ About the same time the newly founded Italian Society, 
which corresponds to the Classical Association, held its second 
congress in Rome. A Latin address of sympathy and 
congratulation, written by Dr. Postgate, was presented by 
Dr. Ashby and appreciatively received.^ 

^ The Executive Committee of the Manchester Branch has 
discovered Roman remains of the first century, only six feet 
below the present surface, on an unoccupied site in the centre 
^ This address is printed on p. 117* 
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of Manchester, and this aroused great local interest. The 
sam of jP450 to complete the excavation and publish the 
results was raised at a public meeting called by the Lord 
Mayor of Manchester, and the volume is to appear in January. 

"^The Balance Sheet for the year endingDecember Slst, 1906, 
ivas printed in the last volume of Proceedmgt (pp. 66 and 67) 
and is submitted for approval. A corresponding Balance 
Sheet will be ready at the end of the present year.^ Mean- 
while it will be satisfactory to members to know that the 
receipts for the year 1907 are about ^f 160 in excess of the 
expenditure, and that the Association has a sum of ^600 
invested or on deposit 

'^ The first volume of the publication inaugurated by the 
Investigations Committee has been published under the titie 
of The Year's Work in Clasncal Studies^ imder the editor- 
ship of Dr. Rouse. The volume was supplied to members 
at a reduced price of \s. 6d (with postage 1^. 9d.) instead 
of %8. 6c2., and 283 members subscribed for it ; 181 copies 
were also sold at the trade price. These sales are insufficient 
to cover the cost of production, and the Council feels that 
the continuance of the publication in the future must depend 
on the amount of support it receives from the members of 
the Association. The publication of this volume may have 
escaped the attention of some members who would wish to 
purchase copies. 

^ The scheme of Latin pronunciation recommended by the 
Pronunciation Committee, and adopted at the general 
meeting in October, 1906, has been published by Mr. 
John Murray in the form of a pamphlet entitied The 
PrommciaHon of Latin, which has had a sale of nearly 
600 copies. The scheme has also been officially adopted 
by the Board of Education, and is now in use in a very 
large number of secondary schools. 

^ The Council presents herewith the further report of the 
Pronunciation Committee appointed March 18th, 1905, ^ to 
consider and report on the best methods of introducing 
^ Printed on p. 112. 
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a uniform pronunciation of Latin and Greek ^; and the 
concluding report of the Curricula Committee appointed 
March 18th» 1905, ^ to consider in what respects the present 
school curriculum in Latin and Greek can be lightened and 
the means of instruction improved/^ 

The adoption of the report was proposed by Professor 
SoNKENscHEiK, sccouded by Mr. F. Fletcher, and carried 
ncm, con. 

Dr. F. G. Eenyon. — ** We have now to elect a President 
for the next year, and the name which I beg to suggest 
to you on behalf of the Council is that of the Right 
Hon. H. H. Asquith. Mr. Asquith represents the union 
of public life and scholarship which has been a feature of 
our English statesmen in the past, and I hope will long 
continue to be so. We have already had as President for 
a previous year a distinguished member of the late Cabinet, 
and the election of Mr. Asquith will show that the Associa- 
tion has no politics. We shall all agree that Mr. Asquith^s 
great abilities could not be better employed than in the 
cause of classical education.^ 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. T. L. Papillom 
and carried unanimously. 

Dr. Kenyon. — " I will now move that our Vice-Ptesidents, 
except Mr. Asquith, be re-elected ; and I have also five new 
Vice-Presidents to propose. The first name is that of our 
present President, Mr. Butcher. I am sure the meeting 
will be glad of this opportunity of showing in a small way 
their gratitude for the brilliant and stimulating address 
that we have heard. Those who have been members of 
the Council know that Mr. Butcher has been the life and 
soul of the deliberations of the Association from the very 
start I have also to propose the names of the Vioe- 
Chancellor of the University, the Rev. E. S. Roberts, and 
of Professor W. 6. Hale, whom we heard yesterday, and 
whose presence among our Vice-Presidents will be a sign 
of the interest that American Colleges have taken from 
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the first in the work of this Association. I have also to 
add the names of Dr. Henry Jackson, Regius Professor of 
Greek at Cambridge, and Professor Mackail, who was the 
first Treasurer of the Association, and whose address at 
the first meeting may be described as our original manifesto.**^ 
The motion was seconded by Mr. Nowell SnrrH and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Kenyon. — ^** There are also five vacancies on the 
Council, and the names submitted for your consideration 
are : — Mrs. Verrall ; Professor Ridgeway ; Professor Haver- 
field, Camden Professor of Ancient History at Oxford ; Mr. 
C. Bailey, Fellow of Balliol College ; and Mr. H. Williamson, 
Treasurer of the Manchester branch since its foiuidation, 
whose services were so valuable at the successful meeting 
which we held last year at Manchester.^ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. J. W. Headlam and 
carried unanimously. 

Dr. Kenyon. — "Finally, there are the Hon. Treasurer 
and Hon. Secretaries to be appointed. I am very glad to 
say that no change in those officers is proposed, and the 
Association will continue to have the benefit of their 
experience. Professor Walters is proposed as Treasurer, 
and Professor Sonnenschein and Mr. Harrison as Secretaries. 
You all know the value of their work, but you do not all 
know the amount of time which that work consumes ; and 
periiaps I might suggest one or two ways in which the 
business of the Treasurer might be lessened. One is by 
paying your subscription for four years at a time in advance, 
which I believe to be the method most profitable to the 
Association ; and the other is by sending a banker^s order, 
which involves the least trouble. As to lightening the 
Secretaries^ work, I am afraid I can suggest no means. 
We can only express our gratitude, and hope that they 
will long continue to give us their help.^ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gilbebt Mureay and 
carried unanimously. 
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Professor Sokmknschein then moved that the next Greneral 
Meeting should be held in Birmingham on the 9th and 
10th of October, 1908. He quoted the following resolution, 
which had been proposed by the Bishop of Birminghamy 
seconded by the Lord Mayor of Birmingham, and unani- 
mously adopted at a meeting of the Local Branch, which 
was also attended by most of the head masters and head 
mistresses of the Secondary Schools of Birmingham, and 
by a number of the prominent clergy, on September 27th : 

^ That this special meeting of the Committee of the 
Birmingham and Midland Branch of the Classical 
Association, together with friends of classical education 
in Birmingham and the neighbourhood, invite the 
Classical Association to hold their General Meeting for 
the year 1908 in Birmingham.^ 

The President. — ^'This most hospitable oiler from 
Birmingham will, I am sure, be gratefully welcomed by 
the Association.^ 

Tlie motion was seconded by the Rev. T, L. Papillov 
and carried imanimously. 

Professor W. C. F. Walters (Honorary l\ieasurer). — 
^ A financial statement has already been made in the Report 
of the CoimciL The expenditure so far for the year has 
been about ^170. Of course there are some liabilities, such 
as the expenses of this meeting and the expenses of the 
Proceedings to be published at the end of the year, llie 
receipts for the year so far have been £990. Money has 
come in very freely lately, especially from Cambridge, so that 
our present balance is nearly «f 160. This is, of course, 
merely a temporary position of things for this part of the 
year. A full balance sheet will be presented with the Pro- 
ceedinge as last year.^ Vlhai I have to do now is to propose 
that the Association approve and accept the balance sheet 
for 1906 as given on pages 66 and 67 of the Proceedings for 
October, igoe.'^ 

^ Ftinted on p. 112. 



VOTES OF THANKS IS 

The motion was seconded by Mr. BL O. B. Caspabi and 
carried netn, con, 

A motion of which notice had been given, ^ That members 
of the Comicil shall be elected for one year, and shall be 
re-eligible for two more years in succession,^ was with- 
drawn. 

Professor W. 6. Halb. — ^ I have the honour to move a 
vote of thanks to the University of Cambridge for the loan of 
the Senate House ; to the Master and Fellows of Gonville and 
Caius for the loan of their Hall and Combination Rooms, 
and to Mrs. Roberts and the Vice-Chanoellor for opening 
the Master^s Lodge ; to the Committee whose names are on 
the fourth page of the programme, land to the Hospitality 
Committee and the ladies who have acted as hostesses ; and 
to the Cambridge Classical Society for its co-operation, and 
in particular to its President, Professor Ridgeway."^ 

The Pbxsidekt.-- *^ The welcome ofiered to us by Cambridge 
at this meeting is a thing which we shaU not forget, and I 
do feel especially grateful to the busiest man in Cambridge 
for having shown us such gracious hospitality. We are also 
much indebted to those who have worked on the small 
Conmiittee. They have all done much work which I will 
not attempt to describe, and I think it is all the more kind 
of them to take in a hundred guests or more at the moment 
when there is an impending railway strike, and we might 
have been left on their hands.^ 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Pone and carried by 
acclamation. 

Mr. Pafillon. — *' I have pleasure in proposing a vote of 
thanks to the retiring President. You have already heard 
from Dr. Kenyon of the work he has done and the service 
he has been to the Association ; you heard for yoiuselves 
yesterday afternoon with what grace and force and illumina- 
ticm he can handle the cause for which we are met here ; 
and I think you will agree with me that we ought to carry a 
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most hearty vote of thanks to Professor Butcher for his 
services as our President.^ 

The motion was carried by acclamation. 

The Peesibent. — *^ I am most grateful to my old friend 
for proposing this vote. I have felt it to be a high honour 
to be President of the Association after those much more 
distinguished men who came before me. I look upon it as 
a very great delight to feel that in a very small way, as a 
member of the Cotmcil, I can keep in touch with classical 
education in England; and I will just take this further 
opportunity of saying what a pleasure it has been to find 
that there are men busily engaged in teaching in the Uni- 
versities and in schools, who frequently give up their one 
holiday in the week and come up from all parts of the 
coimtry to spend a long day in a dreary city considering how 
they may best promote the welfare of classical studies. To 
those members of the Council with whom I have wc^rked I 
would give my warmest thanks, as well as to the Association 
as a whole. 

** Now we come to the Report of the Curricula Committee 
on the teaching of Latin, and I will call upon Professor 
Sonnenschein to make a general introductory statement.^ 

Professor Sonnekschein. — ^^ We propose that three resolu- 
tions arising out of this Report and expressing its general 
tendency should be presented separately for adoption, but 
that the Report as a whole should only be received and 
entered on the minutes. In moving this, I desire to call 
attention to one or two general features of the Report. 

** Within the last few days a very important Circular (No. 
574, dated October 10th) has been issued by the Board of 
Education, dealing with the teaching of Latin in Secondary 
Schools, and also two special reports on the teaching of 
Classics in Prussian Secondary Schools, by Mr. Paton of 
Manchester and Mr. Fletbher of Marlborough. I think that 
members of the Association will feel with me that there 
is a complete agreement on essential principles between the 
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CSaasical Association and the Board of Educaticm. In regaid 
to the burning question which has formed the subject of 
a conference between representatives of the Classical Associa- 
tion, the Modem Language Association, and the Incorporated 
Association of Assistant Masters — the question whether a 
modem language should be begun before Latin — ^the Board 
of Education agree with us in not laying it down as a 
principle of universal application that it is better to begin 
with the modem language, while at the same time they 
recognise, as we do, that there are weighty arguments to 
be adduced in fiEivour of this procedure. And we have an 
additional reason for exercising caution in this matter, in 
so £Bff as we are considering not only schools in which only 
Latin and no Greek is taught, but also the specially classical 
schools, called First Grade Schools. What is true of one 
type of school is not necessarily true of another. Obviously, 
too, a great deal depends on the way in which Latin is 
taught. Many of the objections urged against commencing 
the study at an early age are based upon the assumption 
that Latin will continue to be taught on old-fashioned lines, 
and without contact with those newer ideas which have 
done much to improve the teaching of modem languages, 
and which may be fruitfully applied to Latin itself. It is 
pretty dear that if Latin is taught more like a living 
language it becomes pro iairUo less abstract and more suited 
to an early age of study. Again, if attention is directed 
to giving the pupils plenty of oral practice and accustoming 
them to the sounds of the Latin language, as passing from 
living lip to living ear, Latin acquires some of the merits 
which are claimed for French as an early study. One great 
advantage of the study of the first foreign language is that 
it should loosen the tongues of the pupils and give them 
a certain freedom of movement in some language other than 
their own, and this may be done to some extent, at any 
rate, in Latin if the effort is made The method whidi 
I have in mind does not involve any sacrifice of strict 
giHmmatical discipline, nor is it to be identified with a 

8 
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conversaiional method of learning, t .«. the use of Latin for 
the ordinary purposes of the intercourse of life. Ond 
practice is one thing, conversation another. 

" In defining the objects of the study of Latin the ' 
Committee touches upon what is reaUy the fundamental 
question in all such discussions, as the Head Master of Eton 
has pointed out in 7%^ Classical Review of last month. Whj 
do we learn Latin ? Do we learn the language in order to 
read the literature, or do we read the literature in order 
to learn the language? Whichever of these alternatives 
one affirms one seems to be ignoring some important aspect 
of the study. The answer of the Committee is that the 
object of learning Latin is twofold, (i) the intelligent reading 
of the more important Latin authors, (ii) a linguistic and 
logical discipline. Which of these ends is the more 
important it is not necessary to decide : both are essential ; 
and they are not inconsistent. But when we say ^ linguistic 
and logical discipline^ we do not mean Cioeronianism and 
purism, which killed Latin as a living language at the 
time of the Renaissance ; and when we say ^ intelligent 
reading of Latin authors^ we do not mean the treatment 
of Latin literature as the vehicle of so much information ; 
still less the habit of regarding the authors as a quarry 
from which gems may be collected for future use in prose 
or verse composition. In the name of taste and literary 
form classical teachers have concentrated attention too much 
on the fine passages, the graceful lyrical turns, the noble 
thoughts, the felicitous expressions or dainty touches, to 
the exclusion from view of the meaning or message of a 
work of literature as a whole. The opposite error — that 
of regarding the literature as so many documents of historical 
purport as to the state of ancient society and its relation 
to the modem world — is one into which Grermany at present 
seems in some danger of falling, in so far as the authors 
are read for what is called their content or subject-matter — 
something which can be expressed in the form of a logical 
or historical proposition — ^to the neglect of their human 
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^f ^ aspects and their power of appealing to the feelings as well 

p ^ as the judgment. Hence the stress which is laid by 

Wilamowitz upon giving a complete picture of the Greek 

T^ world and our own debt to it, even though, as our President 

•imic pointed out yesterday, it means the reading of little or 

. /; comparatively little of the great masters of the classical 

XI J period. Hence, too, the limitation of Virgil to one or two 

• y books, and the thrusting of Cicero into a relatively un- 

. . important place in the curriculum, which is characteristic 

. of some recent German educational theory. 

'* We have tried to avoid these extremes. What we stand 
. for is rather the reading of Latin literature m it was meani 
by m authors to be read — if a history, then ^ith an eye to 
. . the facts, the march of events, and the development of the 
historic sense ; if a lyric or epic poem, then with an open 
mind for its power to touch the emotions and appeal to the 
sense of beauty. 
'", ^* We hope that our ideal is something more human than 

^ ] the ideal of the Renaissance — something more fitted for the 
p!^ average man: scholarship without pedantry, and aesthetic 
^' appreciation without preciosity. That classical study par 
excellence affords at once a logical training, a large outlook 
" ^ upon the world, and aesthetic appreciation, is its pre-eminent 
merit, and the best justification for the place which it occu- 
pies in our educational system. In order to realise this ideal 
'^ the Committee has made a suggestion which, though not 
"r new, seems to need emphasis, namely, the principle that the 
^ classical authors should be studied, so far as circumstances 
permit, as literary wholes. This may seem at first sight an 
impossible demand at the present day when the time that 
can be devoted to the classics has been reduced; but a 
solution of the difficulty may be found if we recognise the 
principle that in order to grasp the unity of a literary work 
it is not necessary to read the whole of it, provided that we 
omit only the less essential parts. Hitherto we have bowed 
down too much before the fetich of the book^ the whole book, 
and nothing but the book. We supposed we were reading 
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in a literary spirit if we read a whole book of, say, Tacitus, 
or Viif;il, or Horace. Yet a single book of an author, while 
it may enable one to appreciate his sttfk^ often gives a very 
imperfect idea of his work as a whole. This is obvious in 
the case of historians and epic poets. It is almost as though 
one were to read in English a single book of JUiddlemarch 
and fisuicy that one had understood the story. The unity of 
the Odes of Horace lies, if anywhere, in the first three books, 
which were published together ; and we can get a better idea 
of this unity by reading a selection of the most beautiful and 
representative odes contained in these three books than by 
confining attention to any one of them. The day has gone 
by when every classical author was r^arded as perfect in all 
his parts. We recognise that they have degrees of merit, 
and it necessarily follows that if we devote our attention 
impartially to the whole of a single book we lose our oppor- 
tunity of coming into contact with some of the most vital 
things in the author. Here then is the suggestion of the 
Curricula Committee, — ^^that a classical author should be 
treated as far as possible as a literary whole, the several 
books being read in consecutive order, though with omissions 
of the less important parts ^; and the Committee calls 
attention to the important difierence which exists between 
reading a book with some omissions, and reading a collection 
of mere excerpts which, beautiful as they may be in them- 
selves, are totally incapable of representing the work as a 
whole."" 

The motion ** that the Report be received and entered on 
the minutes^ was seconded by Professor MACXAiLand carried 
nem, con. 

Canon G. C. Bell, in proposing the first Resolution, 
said: *^No experienced school teacher would attempt to 
cramp the yotmg mind into the difficulties of two foreign 
languages at once ; but I can imagine a home where a 
scholarly father should b^n Latin with his boy, and at the 
same time an able mother or governess should begin Frendu 
But success is impossible. Latin and French, indeed, are so 
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much alike that perhaps it might be said that one would 
help the other; but there are all sorts of minute difierenioes, 
in the meanings of similar words, in genders, and in con- 
structions ; and then there is the question of sound, very 
much complicated of late yeais by two changes that have 
taken place. First, we no longer shall encourage children to 
pronounce Latin in the old British way. Secondly, there is 
the whole subject of phonetics, which many teachers now 
consider to be essential ; but the phonetic systems of two 
languages such as Latin and French are quite different. 
To plunge young children (either boys or gurls) into the 
abyss of such difficulties would be unpardonable. Again, 
if it is proposed to teach two languages that are not alike, 
such as Latin and German, the objections are multiplied. 
I need not elaborate the subject, but will move : 

** * That it is not desirable to begin the school study 
of two foreign languages, ancient or modem, at or 
about the same time.^^ 

At this point it was agreed to take as an amendment a 
motion of whidi Dr. J. P. Fostgate had given notice. 
Dr. PbsTOATE accordingly moved : 

^That, since Latin is considerably more di£Scult than 
modem languages, no scheme of education including 
it will be satisfactory which does not recognise either 
that Latin should be b^un at an earlier age than those 
languages, or that a considerably larger number of hoiurs 
should be allotted to it in the school curriculum.'" 

He said: 

^ My motion does not assert definitely either that Latin 
should be begun at an earlier age than modem languages, 
or that a considerable number of hours should be allotted 
to it, but it asserts that we must accept one or other of 
these alternatives, and I take it that if this motion is carried 
the Council would consider it as an instmction from the 
Association to take up the consideration of this question by 
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appointing a day for discussion or otherwise. Before we 
can arrive at any satisfactory scheme, we must recognise 
that Latin is a language of superior difficulty to the modem 
tongues. If I had been speaking at a later stage, I should 
have given you statistics drawn from the Universities'' Local 
Examinations to show that there is a very considerable 
decrease in the number of candidates in Latin in the Senior 
and Junior and Preliminary Examinations of both Oxford 
and Cambridge : two Universities which are at least favour- 
able to the study of Latin. Let me ask you to take my 
i^ord for this, and to allow me just to quote from a paper 
by a Harrow master, which has come into my hands to-day, 
a single but peculiar phrase : ^ Now that Latin and Greek 
(especially the latter) are slowly but surely drifting out 
of our school curriculum.'*^ It is mentioned, you see, as 
a matter about which there can be no doubt whatever, 
incidentally and without any appearance of heat. This 
is why I felt it was urgent to bring my motion before this 
meeting, and I move it in no hostility to the proposals 
in the Report 

** With regard to these two alternatives, it is very important 
that we should make up our minds soon, which of them 
should be adopted in any general scheme. One of these 
alternatives, it is true, may suit certain forms of education, 
and the other may be more suitable to other forms. But 
toUhin the same edvcationai sphere you will have to choose, 
and the sooner you choose the better will it be. Without 
arguing the matter out, I would put before you some con- 
siderations that may be urged on either side. As an 
argument for beginning French or some other modem 
language earlier than Latin it may be said that such 
languages are nearer to our own, and that therefore the 
young mind will be more receptive of them, and overcome 
their initial difficulties more quickly. That is an argument 
to which great weight should be given. On the other side 
it may be said that before deciding in the matter we ought 
^ Modem Language Teaching, Ocjtober^ 1907> p. 173. 
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to consider very carefully what exactly it is that makes 
Latin a much more diflBcult language than French or even 
German to an English boy or girL The reason is that 
in three or four important particulars Latin and English 
diverge, where Latin and French do not diverge. The 
framework of the languages is different. English and French 
express the different functions of a word by putting modifiers 
before the word; Latin by putting them at the end of 
the word. In English and French the order of words is 
tied; but in Latin it is free. In English and French a 
change in order usually means a change in syntax ; in Latin 
a change of emphasis. Latin has no article ; English and 
French have two. If, then, French is taught before Latin, 
the strong proclivities of English associations towards forms 
of expression which are alien to Latin will be strengthened 
by the similar associations in French, the ruts will be 
deepened and the difficulty of learning Latin at a later 
stage much increased. That French does exert an influence 
upon the acquisition of a classical language appears to be 
shown by actual evidence. For example, a common mistake 
in learning Greek is to put the adjective after the noun when 
the definite article is used. This is not the order in English, 
which agrees with Greek, but it is the order usual in French. 
Such are some of the considerations to be taken into account 
before we can settle the question, what is the educational 
minimum for the study of Latin in schools, and how we 
are to arrive at it — by beginning earlier, or by allotting it 
more hours in the school curriculum. I may give here the 
estimate of a friend of mine — a practical sdioolmaster who 
has no undue bias in favour of the classical languages, since 
he came to Cambridge at considerable inconvenience to vote 
against compulsory Greek — ^ that at least six hours a week 
were required to teach Latin."* I do not myself say that 
six hours are necessary — that is a matter to be discussed; 
but the minimum, whatever it is, should be provided, and 
if a school cannot provide it, it had far better drop Latin 
entirely from its curriculum. I therefore ask you to 
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support this amendment in order that we may have a 
thorough discussion and early settlement of the question 
which of the two alternatives should be adopted for general 
use in the difierent classes of schools***^ 

The Rev. and Hon. Canon E. Lyttklxon, in seconding 
the amendment, said : ** We are bound, as rational beings, 
to agree that, if a subject is taught, it must be taught 
welL If Latin is to be taught well, we must give it a 
siiiScient number of hours, either by beginning it earli^ 
with a moderate number of hours, or by beginning it 
later with an increased number. Now the chief difficulty 
is this. The subjects which push out Latin are French 
and Science; and a large number of parents have a more 
robust belief in the value of French than in that of any 
other subject whatever. This belief has had great influence 
on preparatory and public schools, and it has obliged them 
during the last ten years to adopt, as £ftr as they can, 
modem methods in teaching French. In consequence, French 
makes a larger demand on our time. In spite of that 
demand, we are bound to make some recommendation about 
Latin which will commend itself to practical men. Schocd- 
masters are willing that Latin should be taught well, and 
have a sufficient number of hours allotted to it ; but they 
labour under this real and practical difficulty, and we 
ought to show them such sympathy as we can.^ 

Miss M. H. Wood said that Dr. Fostgate^s two alter- 
natives were of very unequal value. The value of an hour^s 
teaching diffi3red with the age of the pupil ; and much of 
the earlier teaching was sheer waste. Case-inflesdons, for 
example, cannot be understood by children of eight, and 
their time would be better spent in learning the vocabulary 
of a modem language. Tlie altemative of giving Latin 
a laiger number of hours at a later age was therefore to 
be preferred. 

Mr. F. Fletcheb. — ^^^Dr. Postgate's motion is almost a 
traism. Either we must begin Latin at an early age, as 
we have been doing; or we must by some means give a 
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laiger number of hours a week to it at a later age, iki 
aooordanoe with the experienoe of the German schools who 
ba^e tried the experiment But the difficulty of this is 
the difficulty of parants. We should need to be sure that 
we could be free from the pressure of a variety of outside 
suljgects when a boy reached the agk of sixteen, and that 
a Modom-side boy would be able to give, say, six hours 
a week at a time when Latin was opening really valuable 
poasibilities. Then I think a boy might very advantageously 
begin at eleven instead of nine ; but at present I have not 
coBvinoed myself that this is practical, though I should be 
glad to think that it could be done. I support this motion 
of Dr. Po6tgate\ because I see no choice except the two 
choioeB he has given, unless Latin is to be dropped alto- 



Miss E. Gavin. — '^The wording of the amendment has 
not been as convincing to me as to the last speaker. After 
saying that * Latin is considerably more difficult than modem 
languages,^ it goes on to suggest that it should be began 
at an earlier age. I have always understood that in teaclung 
the easy should precede the difficult, and for that reason 
I could not possibly accept the resolution in its first part ; 
bat I do think that when Latin is begun a large number 
€s[ hours should be allotted to it. A great educational 
advantage of putting French before Latin to my mind is 
that when diildren have learnt some French and then go 
on to Latin there is very great pleasure in drawing a 
connection between the two languages.^ 

The Bev. R. Bull. — ** May I say a few words about the 
chief difficulty experienced by Preparatory Schools, namely, 
the enormous diflerence between the theories advanced by 
the Head Masters^ Associati<m and the practice at their 
schools? We are in a perpetual dilemma between the 
two. The Classical Association seems in danger of being 
equally unpractical Our committee in their recommenda- 
tions speak of Latin being begun at ten or eleven. But 
wheze is the Fteparatory School that can b^;in with French, 

4 
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BB 80 many speakers have recommended, and leave Latin 
till ten? Where is the Public School that will give 
scholarships, or even admission into any but the lowest 
foAns, to boys who have been so taught, leaving Greek 
to be b^un at fourteen? Further, how many of those 
who signed the recommendations before us will send their 
own boys to a Preparatory School with the request that 
they may not begin Latin before they are ten ? The 
scheme recommended is in itself excellent and goes far to 
meet a real need; but we must realise the magnitude of 
the change it implies. At most Preparatory Schools Latin 
is begun before nine. I once had a boy bom another 
school a week before his eighth birthday. He had begun 
French, Latin, and Greek simultaneously in the previous 
term. He declined fioua-a with Latin endings, and, needless 
to say, he could neither read, write, nor spell the most 
elementary English. 

'^What I plead for, then, is that those who propound 
excellent theories should themselves act upon them, and 
then there will be some hope of bridging over the gulf 
between our discussions and the realities of school life, and 
of attaining the goal of an ideal curriculum for young bojm.^ 

Mr. W. F. WnroN said that Dr. Postgate^s proposals 
could not be applied to the smaller Public Schools, Grammar 
Schools, and Municipal Secondary Schools, since their time- 
table is so crowded that no more time can be found for 
Latin, nor can Latin be b^un earlier, since many of their 
pupils enter at the age of twelve fix>m elementary schools. 
There was a danger that some people might interpret the 
motion to mean that Latin was the subject on which most 
time could be spent with the least result Instead of adopt- 
ing the motion, the Association would act more wisely if it 
gave these smaller schools some idea as to how the small 
amount of time that could be devoted to Latin might be 
most profitably employed. 

Miss M. Morton said that even if it was admitted that 
Latin was harder than a modem foreign language, it did not 
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neoesBarily follow that more time must be devoted to it. It 
was only necessary to limit the aim, as indeed the Association 
seemed prepared to do. In the case of a modem language 
the aim was ability to speak, read, and write with the widest 
possible range; in Latin the aim could be restricted to 
reading a limited number of works and writing in a very 
circumscribed way. 

The PBESffDEMT said that the wording of the amendment 
might lead to much misconstruction. Mapy persons would 
infer that new and larger demands were being made for 
Latin. He hoped that Dr. Postgate would not press the 
amendment to a vote. 

Dr. PosiGATB agreed to withdraw the amendment, with 
the proviso that the two alternatives mentioned in it should 
be rq;arded as still open for discussion. 

The amendment having been withdrawn, the original 
motion was carried nem, con. 

Mr. R. F. Cholhsley, in proposing the second Resolution, 
said: **This motion may well seem to you- to need no 
recommendation : and yet, in spite of the almost axiomatic 
simplicity of its language, the doctrine which it implies is 
more revolutionary than you would think. We have just 
heard something of the extreme divergence which exists 
between the recommendations made by schoolmasters to the 
Classical Association and the practice of those masters in 
their own schools ; and some of you may not be surprised to 
hear that there are places where the approved method of 
tc^Bching Latin is still to make the boys learn by heart large 
masses of grammar towards the end of their books, and at the 
same time to get their practice from the elementary exercises 
at the beginning. This is actually done ; and it is in order 
to rescue the children of this country from such horrible 
conditions that this resolution has been formulated. 

^ Two errors in particular stand in the way of the right 
teaching of Latin and Greek. One is that we are inclined to 
look back to the mediaeval practice, when Latin at any rate 
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was used for talking, and to forget that we have now so 
many more things to talk about that conversational Latin is 
no longer possible in the same way. The other is that we 
tend to confuse the conditions of artistic and scientific teach- 
ing, or to forget that while Grammar is a science. Literature 
is an art To bojrs who will not go far in them, Latin or 
Greek should be taught as an art, rather than as a science ; 
and they have this advantage over most other arts, that 
everybody can do a little of them. Most of us have to learn 
about painting, for instance, without being able to paint; 
but in learning Latin and Greek we are learning the art of 
Literature and producing it, even if ever so little, at the 
same time. If this is true, the proposals contained in the 
resolution must surely be accepted as reasonable. They in- 
volve two very simple assertions ; but if the Classical Asso- 
ciation is to succeed in forcing its principles upon those who 
would rather be blind to them, it is necessary to be as simple 
and as clear as possible ev^i about the most elementary 
things. It is asserted, first, that in Latin and Greek, just as 
in some practical art like carviiig, teachers should make 
their pupils sharpen their tools every day and practise 
simple examples again and again before proceeding to more 
complicated patterns ; secondly, that in teaching Latin and 
Greek we must limit not only the number of patterns, but 
the number of tools to be used by beginners. It may be 
possible — ^indeed it must be, for Dr. Rouse has done it — to 
make ordinary boys able to read the Apology soon after 
beginning Greek by talking with them in Greek about all 
the things to be found in a Stores catidogue; yet I could 
not help wondering, as I read Dr. Rouse^s charming little 
book, whether those boys would not have been able to read 
Plato sooner if they had been talking about the things of 
which Plato talks. But this is a controversial question 
outside the terms of my resolution. I beg to move: 

^ * That in the earliest stage of teaching Latin and 
Greek the teacher should aim at making his pupils 
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▼ery familiar with such words, inflexions, and con- 
structions as occur most commonly in the authors, 
and especially the first author, to be read at 
school''' 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Basil WnxiAMs. 

Miss M. C. DuKSTAix suggested that the motion might be 
amended with advantage by substituting *^ examiners,^ 
"test,"' and "examinees'' for "teachers,'' "teach," and 
^pupik." Teachers did not teach the dative and ablative 
plural of^fiUa in response to a demand of the British public, 
but to that made by the examiners ; and teachers who had 
to prepare pupils for examinations were very much in the 
examiners' hands. 

The motion was carried nem. con* 

Professor Mackail, in moving the third Resolution, said : 
''The resolution just carried was described by its mover as an 
axiom, a term which subsequently turned out to mean a 
rather highly controversial proposition. The resolution which 
I am moving, while it falls short of being axiomatic, may 
perhaps be accepted as uncontroversial, and in point of fact it 
seems to me the most important thing towards the whole life 
and growth of classical studies in England at the present 
time. May I read a sentence or two out of the document 
which has already been quoted, the circular on the Teaching 
of Latin just issued by the Board of Education? ^The 
study of Latin is an essential part of a complete modem 
education. No study of the development of European 
institutions is possible without knowledge of Latin, for 
in it are contained the records of the development of law, 
religion, literature, and thought Latin is an essential 
instrument for the educational use of the English language, 
and any scientific study of the Romance languages.' These 
are brave words; how far do they correspond with the 
facts in schools? It is our principal duty, the principal 
duly of all friends of Classics in this country, to see if they 
can be justified by practice, and they cannot, to my mind. 
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be 80 justified except through such consistent and organised 
method in teaching as is urged in this resolution. All this 
is so nearly self-evident that I should only obscure it if 
I tried to illustrate it by comment. All, I think, that is 
necessary is to say a few words which may remove any 
possible misapplication or wrong impression of two phrases 
in the resolution itself. These are * organised scheme,^ and 
* historical value.^ As regards the first, the misapprehension 
which seems possible is that in this resolution some cast- 
iron system is being recommended, that the Association is 
trying to impose upon schools the reading of certain books 
in a certain order. That is far fix>m the intention, I 
believe, of the Committee, and certainly far from the 
intention of the Council. The system which we desire to 
see introduced into schools is not a hard-and-Sast system, 
but one which will vary from school to school, and which 
will be adjusted by the schoolmaster according to the 
capacity of his boys, the time at his disposal, and the 
particular strong or weak points of his staff! It will there- 
fore not be rigid ; it will be flexible. It will have the 
flexibility which only exists in organised structures, the 
flexibility which is killed by being disjointed. So much on 
the first point, as regards the organisation of reading. As 
regards the subject-matter of the reading, the resolution 
says in the first place that the pieces selected should *be 
suitable in respect of * both their language and their subject- 
matter to different stages of learning.'* This is really 
axiomatic, for no one would suggest that they should be 
chosen for their unsuitability. It goes on to say that there 
should be kept in view ^the literary and historical value 
of the authors or parts of authors selected.^ As regards 
the question involved in the words 'parts of authors,^ we 
have already been warned by a previous speaker against 
the tyranny of the book. While not at all disposed to 
disagree with that warning, my own feeling would be to 
lay still greater emphasis upon the other danger, the anarchy 
of the excerpt The tyranny of the book is, so far as my 
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knowledge goes, a very mild thing. The other danger is a 
real, a vital, and a veiy insidious one ; and this brings me 
directly to the second point, as regards the historical value 
of the Latin which is read. The term ^historical value ^ 
IS happily ambiguous. It means on the one hand the value of 
the work read towards our knowledge of history. We learn 
and read Latin for the purpose of knowledge ; the excerpts 
are read for the sake of the facts contained in them. But, 
what is more important for our present purpose, the historical 
value of the Latin and Greek authors is not only their 
value towards history, but their value as histoiy. In this 
sense we study Latin not for the sake of the facts given 
OS by the authors, but fot the sake of the authors them- 
selves, and for their value as dominant and vital factors 
in the evolution of civilisation, and in the progress and 
development of thought, art, and life. I beg to move : 

** ^ That the scheme of reading in Latin and Greek 
authors should be carefully oiganised and graduated 
with a view (1) to the selection of such authors as are 
suitable in respect of both their language and their 
subject-matter to different stages of learning, (2) to 
the literary and historical value of the authors or parts 
of authors selected.^ '" 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Gilbebt Muebat and 
carried h^th. con. 

Canon Ltttxlton moved to add to the Resolution the 
words: 

^and that, with a view to the attainment of this 
object, simple narrative in prose or verse should be 
selected, as far as possible, for the younger pupils.^ 

Hie Resolution as it stood would be generally accepted. 
But at present in many schools authors chosen entirely 
for their literary merit were read long before that merit 
could be appreciated by the boys : a survival from the time 
when boys were brought up to quote Latin and Greek and 
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to write oompofiitioiis long before they oould undentaiid 
literary merit. If the idea contained in the Resolution was 
to prevail over that older idea, the schoolmaster needed 
more definite guidance, and it was important to insist on 
the necessity of choosing narrative, the only form of Latin 
literature which children at the outset oould understand. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. F. Flbichee and carried 
n€tn, cofim 

It was then suggested that the Curricula Committee be re- 
appointed ; and it was agreed, on the motion of Professor 

SONNENSCHEIN : 

^That the Council be requested to reappoint a 
Curricula Committee.^ 



Note. — ^The chief arrangements for the Cambridge meetii^ 
were made by a Committee consisting of the following 
members: The Vice-Chancellor of the University (Rev. 
E. S. Roberts, Master of GonviUe and Cains College, 
Chairman), Messrs. F. M. Comford, P. Giles, E. Harrison,* 
Miss J. E. Harrison, Pkt>fessor Henry Jackson, Mr. F. J. H. 
Jenkinson (University Librarian), IVofessors J. W. Mackail,* 
J. P. Postgate,* J. S. Reid, W. Ridgeway,* Dr. W. H. D. 
Rouse, Dr. J. E. Sandys (Public Orator), Mr. J. T. 
Sheppard,* Professors C. Waldstein and W. C. F. Walters,* 
Dr. A. W. Ward ♦ (Master of PeterhouseX Mr. L. Whibley.* 

Hie arrangements for hospitality were made by a 
Committee consisting of the following members: — Mrs. H. 
Montagu Butler, Miss J. E. Harrison, Mias E. Jez-Blake, 
Mrs. H, F. Stewart," Dr. J. Adam, Messrs. E. Harrison, 
E. E. Sikes, N. Wedd. 

By the kindness of their Librarians (Mr. F. J. H. Jenkinson 
and Mr. C. W. Moule), the University Library and the 
Library of Corpus Christi College were opened to members 
of the Association during certain hours. 

* Members of the Ezecotive Committee. 



Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P. 

GREEK AND THE CLASSICAL RENAISSANCE 
OF TODAY. 

For the first time we meet to-day at Cambridge. Four 
years ago we came into existence as the *^ Classical Association 
of England and Wales ;^ and though we have now got rid 
of all limiting words in our title, I may perhaps be allowed 
to recall the fact that it was at Cambridge that the idea of 
our Associaticm originated. ^Living movements do not 
come out of Committees,^ said Newman ; and this movement, 
assuredly a living one, came, if out of any single brain, out 
of that of Dr. Postgate. It is true that the Classical 
Association of Scotland was before us in the field; still 
in this place I desire to commemorate Dr. Postgate as our 
Founder. 

That our first meeting here should be under any other 
Presidency than that of Sir Richard Jebb is a saddening 
reflection. He was nominated to the office which I have 
now the high honour of holding, but he did not live to 
take office. I, or any one else, may occupy his room ; no one 
can fill his place. For our generation he has stood as the 
perfect type of the scholar and the humanist; for years 
past he has been the undisputed leader of our band; it is 
not too much to say that he imparted to classical studies 
in this country a new direction and ideal; and since his 
desfth, scholarship in every land has paid its tributes to 
his incomparable work ; the last and perhaps the best-^the 
most intimately appreciative — being that of Dr. Verrall in a 
chapter of the L^i and LeUen just published, a volume 
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which, to those who knew only the scholar at a distance, 
now makes known through his own familiar letters the man 
** dear to the Muses ^ and beloved by many friends. 

In the last few months other gaps have occurred in our 
classical ranks. Three of our foremost scholars have been 
lost to us by premature death ; Dr. Adam— long will his 
loss be felt in Cambridge — ^Dr. Rutherford and Dr. Strachan ; 
all three, Scotsmen of power and fervid enthusiasm, who 
in their divergent lines of study have each of them left the 
strong impress of their character and personality on all that 
they produced. 

I will not now take up your time by anticipating the 
Report of the Council or forestalling the discussions which 
are to follow; but there is one matter so important as to 
claim immediate notice. I have to report that the scheme 
for the restored pronunciation of Latin is advancing steadily 
towards a successful end. We have moved slowly ; we have 
done so on piupose ; we were resolved to make good each 
step of ground as we went. So great a change cannot, as 
we well know, be carried through in a day. But the goal 
is now in sight. We have won the adhesion of all the chief 
bodies in England. The Philological Societies of Oxford 
and Cambridge may be taken as speaking for the Universities ; 
the Headmasters^ Conference and the Assistant Masters^ 
Associations represent the Secondary Schools. The Board 
of Education have issued a circular recommending the reform 
in all schools recognised by the Board. The Scotch Educa- 
tion Department have approved a scheme almost identical 
with our own, drawn up by the Classical Association of 
Scotland, and have urged its adoption in the schools 
under their inspection. That is a hopeful record of pn^ress. 

Reformed methods of teaching the Classics have also 
engaged the attention of our Council. Probably we all 
think how much better we might have been taught than 
we were. Some of us whose teaching days are over look 
back with chastened feelings to our own obsolete methods^ 
our groping attempts, our opportunities of experiment too 
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often Delected. Yet we must bear in mind that, however 
much methods may be improved, we cannot smooth away 
all the difficulties of Greek and Latin. There is a point 
beyond which it is impossible to simplify ; the hard facts of 
language stand in the way. Scaliger, writing to a friend 
who had told him of a new Polish plan of Greek made easy, 
said, *' Whoever would conquer as I have conquered must 
do so by the sweat of their brow.^ This is also the law of 
lealning in much humbler walks of classical study. But we 
believe the reward to be worth the cost. If our studies 
have indeed lost vitality, why, let them go. We are not 
silversmiths of Ephesus making shrines for the great goddess 
Diana ; nor have we any war to wage with other studies ; to 
aU of them we are friendly. We admit freely that a man 
can get through life very handsomely without a knowledge 
of the Classics. Any one who looks through our Proceedings 
in the last few years must be struck by the studious modera- 
tion of our tone and the absence of all exaggerated claims. 
Both in speeches and papers the pleas put forward in 
defence of the Classics have been temperate and powerful 
The reason we are here to-day^is that we have a quiet but strong 
conviction of the value of this learning to the intellectual 
life of the nation ; a belief also that our classical studies 
may be made more literary without the loss of disciplinary 
eflectiveness. 

One of the earliest puzzles which have perplexed mankind 
is what words are and how to treat them. Dangerously 
alive things, said some: mere dead things, said others. 
There is an ancient legend, vouched for by Kipling, of the 
man who had achieved a deed, but when he came to explain 
it to the tribe, was dumb. Then arose the man with the 
magic of the necessary words, and he described the deed so 
that ** the words became alive and walked up and down in 
the hearts of all his hearers.^ The tribe, seeing that the 
words were alive and fearing that the man with the words 
would hand down untrue tales, took and killed him. Man 
has in all periods of his history felt a little suspicious of 
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words; conscious indeed that he is the master, they the 
servants, but with an instinctive dread that they may turn 
upon him and gain the upper hand. In Greece reflection 
busied itself early, not only with the origin of language, 
but with the whole problem of the relation of language 
to thought. Speaking broadly, we may say that the Greek 
mind leaned towards the error of ascribing to words an 
independent existence and endowing them with a kind of 
vitality which they do not possess. Unlike the Romans 
who knew one foreign language, unlike ourselves who know 
so many badly, the Greeks had no other tongue to bring 
into comparison with their own. Owing to the absence of 
this knowledge, Plato himself was led into verbal fallacies 
from which he would otherwise have been saved, nor was 
it till his later years that he appears to have freed himself 
from that tyranny of concepts which exercised a superstitious 
sway over the intellect of Greece. Protests indeed made 
themselves heard against the prevalent mode of thought 
One philosopher insisted that it is the business of a word 
always to mean just as much as the utterer of it wishes 
it to mean, — ^nothing more and nothing less. To proclaim 
his proud mastery over these obedient symbols he made 
use of particles as proper names ; his slaves he called dXXk 
fii^v and so forth, and his sons /Ah and Bi. *^ If you do not 
take words too seriously,^ says Plato in the PoUiicus^ 
*<you will be all the richer in wisdom as you grow older.^^ 
Words, Plato well knew, may be so handled as to take the 
place of thought, and we need but cast a glance down 
the course of Greek speculation to see that the warning was 
not superfluous. 

The function of words in education has been as hotly 
debated as the place of words in the theory of know- 
ledge. *^The study of words is the basis of education^ 
(apx^ 7riuS€i/<rea»9 fi r&v ovofidrmp iwla/ceyp'i^) said Anti- 
sthenes. Give ui ihingn^ not wordij has been the constant 
cry of the assailants of humanistic learning. It was the 
motto of science against classics some thirty or forty 
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years ago. dassical education, we were told, has to do 
with mere abstractions, words and phrases; science is the 
way to concrete reality. If I mistake not, we no longer 
hear much of this bare antithesis between words and things. 
Words, as we all now know, are things. They are living 
organisms, as real as material natural products, each with 
its own evolutioQary history. We can trace them in their 
growth and in the development of their structural forms, 
often with rigorous exactness. They are not only things, 
but thoughts. We follow the shifting phases of their inner 
life, as whole epochs of mental change are unfolded before 
us. The claims of classics and of science are not indeed 
wholly reconciled by these and similar considerations. Still 
the acute differences are softened. On the one hand, classics 
has abated something of its old pretensions ; on the other, 
science has become much more friendly to literature. Many 
of its foremost champions admit that literary and linguistic 
training must alwap be the element of prime importance 
in education. Not less literature but more, and more varied, 
is what science to-day demands. This no doubt falls short 
of the position maintained by the classicists, still it aflbrds 
a common ground for discussioQ, and clears the way towards 
a more complete understanding. 

Into that discussion I do not now propose to enter. I 
would merely insist that, even imder our traditional system, 
the classics have often led us by gradual ascent from the 
study of words to the study of literature. How many of us 
looking back on our own schools days can recall the gradual 
awakening of the literary sense by the feeling for words; 
in the first instance, perhaps, by the lesson of precision, 
of exactness, in the use of words, phrases, and idiom; 
and, as a natural sequel to this, we came to see how and 
why a particular word is untranslateable, a discovery which 
marks a memorable stage in mental progress. Next, possibly, 
we became dimly aware that precision has an austere beauty 
of its own, the matching of the word with the thought, 
the saying neither too much nor too littie. St. Augustine, 
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speaking of the great pagan orators, says, ^ Their words 
seem less to have been chosen by the artist than to have 
belonged by *a kind of antecedent necessity to the subject.'" 
That is the sort of impression I am thinking of. Then as 
we grew more familiar with Greek or Latin poetry and 
tried to turn it into English, the illuminating truth broke 
in that the diction of poetry is not the diction of prose, that 
the words of poetry carry in their sound as well as in their 
sense some message that cannot be conveyed to the logical 
understanding. Through poetry, too, learned by heart and 
orally repeated came by degrees the further delight of 
finding the unexpected word in the inevitable place, and 
of recognising that '^ beautiful words are,^ as Longinus 
declares, '^ in a real and special way the light of thought.^ 
Latin verse composition, also, easily as it lends itself to 
ridicule, has in countless cases given a boy his first insight 
into the meaning of artistic work. Even in its slight 
beginnings it is something more than the piecing together 
of a dissected map, for as the words £bJ1 into their absolutely 
right order, the rhythmical instinct finds its satisfaction. 
At a later stage the attempt to recast the original English 
and reproduce it in a new mould of thought is a sort of 
creative effort, bringing with it a pleasure of its own. A 
simple copy of verses thus becomes a bit of a genuine 
human workmanship, a mode of self-expression, complete 
and adequate in its kind. 

This old method of learning literature by gradual and 
indirect approaches may not be the best ; undoubtedly it 
is not adapted to every order of mind, or to the mass of 
boys; it needs to be largely modified and supplemented, 
though not perhaps to be wholly discarded. Anyhow those 
of us who owe something to that intellectual nurture may 
be permitted to say wherein we are indebted to it The 
system had this signal merit, that words and thoughts 
sank into the mind by absorption. The feeling of beauty 
was educated by a discipline, painful it is true, but the 
pain of which was insensibly transmuted into pleasure. 
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£, The very difficultieB we had to encounter, the lenstanoe to 

^ be overcome, gave a keener relish to the joy of maatery. 

Line by line, letter by letter we learned from the daasics 

g the rudiments of literature. With minds tinged by that 

j influence we applied ourselves to the reading of English 

^ literature, and found in the mother tongue latent capacities 

I of expression whidi might well have escaped us but for our 

^ early habit of seeking in English the nearest equivalent for 

] some ancient word or idiom. Well, years, let us suppose, 

{ have gone by; &cts and dates and all the niceties of 

f grammar have slipped from the memory. You say — ^if I 

I may for the moment fancy myself speaking, not to this 

learned audience, but to educated men who have never 

professed to be scholars — ^you say you have forgotten your 

Greek and Latin. You open, however, after long interval, 

upon some half remembered lines of Homer or Virgil, upon 

some fragment of a chorus of Sophocles. You read one of 

those great calm utterances in which ancient poetry stores 

up the emotion of centuries, and seeks to allay the unrest 

of individual feeling by merging it in the larger experience 

of the race. You knew the lines at school, you enjoyed 

their music, you felt their simple beauty; that was alL 

Now in a season of recollection, at some crisis of your life, 

they come home to you as piercing truths, charged with 

the fresh emotional force which has gathered round them 

during the years that have elapsed since you first read the 

lines. You find to your surprise that you have imbibed 

more of the spirit of the classics than you knew. Certain 

it is that through the portal of words and even of grammar 

eflective entrance has been often made into the domain of 

literature. But the gate has been too strait, and the number 

of those admitted has been few in comparison with the total 

number of the learners. It is this which makes us pause 

and ask ourselves whether we are altogether on the right 

lines. The love of letters that is frequently so strongly 

mari^ed in the boy of eleven or twelve, so markedly absent 

a few years later, what has become of it? Is it not that 
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the discouraged learner has turned into the perplexing idler, 
and would he not have responded to the stimulus and the 
charm of classics, if speedier access to^the literature could 
have been won ? Under our existing tradition books have 
been re^ul in too detached portions ; too much time has been 
spent over grammatical details ; too little interest roused in 
the story, the biography, the play, the incident. Enough 
attention has perhaps not been paid even with advanced 
pupils to the sequence of the thought, the relation of the 
parts to one another, the literary structure of the whole. 

What is the best way or ways, for they are many, of 
teaching literature, even the literature of our own language, 
is still an open question. Personally I am in favour of 
many experiments. But I incline to the ;belief that while 
all classical teaching should be imbued from the first 
with a literary colouring, the chief stress of the earlier 
instruction must, at least in the case of one ancient language, 
be thrown on the linguistic side of the literature. Our 
aim indeed should be to keep form and matter in dose 
alliance, yet there is a stage for the pupil at which form 
is paramount If it is n^lected or disparaged the whole 
study becomes flaccid and unliterary. There is such a thing 
as the passive unlaborious reception of the general sense 
of a printed page which is valudess as education. '* Ye 
know not,^ says Roger Ascham, **what hurt ye do to 
learning that care not for words but for matter, and so 
make a divorce between the tongue and the heart^ What- 
ever may be our ultimate reforms, we must hold fast to 
the principle of true humanism and maintain the organic 
union between speech and thought, between form and 
substance, so that a training in literary expression may 
be associated with the study of the best thought on things 
human. 

But I hasten on to the main theme of my discourse, and 
would ask you to turn to the larger field of classical 
learning. What do we there find as the salient and 
arresting fact? Surely this, that we are in the full swing 
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of a sew Clamcal Renaissance, an era of movement and 
discovery which began in the last century and is now 
going forward with quickened impetus. Ever widening 
horizons are coming up. Never smce the scholars of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries set themselves to reconstruct 
the mind and life of classical antiquity has the sense of 
achievement been so great, never have the possibilities 
of the future seemed so limitless. In range of study and 
variety of materials the new Revival of Learning even 
surpasses the old. Art and Archaeology, Palaeography and 
Inscriptions, Myth and Ritual, Anthropology and Folk-lore 
add their witness to that of the manuscripts. The methods 
employed are in large measure the methods of exact 
science. Nay more, there is hardly a science from Geology 
to Phot<^;raphy that has not directly aided the processes 
of this multifarious erudition. Historic sites have been laid 
bare, pre-historic civilisations unearthed. The disinterred 
dty of Cnoflsos, its undedphered script, and the whole 
mystery and romance of tiiat long buried world, have 
given a kind of imaginative lift to archaeological research. 
Meanwhile the papyri are filling in many gaps in our 
knowledge of the later development of Greek language, 
and in particular throw a most instructive light on the 
Gcreek of the Septuagint and of the New Testament ; they 
are disclosing facts of law and administration, strata of 
society, details of home-life, of which we had no previous 
record. Hie classical texts contained in these papyri, 
fragmentary as they are, carry us behind our extant 
manuscripts, a thousand years back and more, confirming 
(Mr more often disproving the conjectures of the learned. 
Of the lost treasures of ancient literature there is well nigh 
nothing that may not be resuscitated. Aristotle^s Coti- 
stihttion qf Athens^ Herodas, and Bacchylides have already 
come to light. We have quite lately heard of some 
1800 lines of Menander about to be published And the 
most notable &ct of all remains. The new Renaissance 
is predominantly a Greek Renaissance^ Greatly as the 

6 
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study of Roman antiquity has been deepened and extended, 
the main current of discovery and research flows along 
Greek channels, or has its source in civilisations which 
blended with that of Greece. In archaeology the mere 
mention of Crete, Troy, Tiryns, Mycenae, Olympia, Delphi, 
is evidence of the truth of the remark. In liie lij^t of 
advancing science all roads lead to Greece. <'The wcnrld,^ 
says Wilamowitz-Mollendorff, <<has learnt to recognise a 
vital growth of culture through some fifteen hundred jrears, 
which is not only the source of our own, but in a sense its 
parallel ; and this is all Greek, for Rome is only a province 
of it.^ '< Not <Mily Europe, but the East shows the influence 
of Greece and the Greek language: even Palestine and 
Syria, Armenia, Arabia, India. Every branch of human 
thought owes its first inspiration to Greece. Theologians 
are at last learning that Christianity can only be understood 
in the light of contemporary Hellenism ; as in philosophy, 
as in astronomy, mathematics, and geography, so in medicine 
and natural science, the modem spirit finds itself closely 
linked with the andent.^ ^ This very day when the Harveian 
oration is being delivered in London, we may well recall 
the fact that Galen, ^ the first great experimental clinician,^ 
all but discovered the general circulation of the Uood, and 
that it was the revived study of Galen that gave birth to 
modem anatomy. It may be added in passing that it is 
only by the collaboration of Greek scholarship and science 
that the history of the sciences, so imperfectly known, 
can be thoroughly explored. 

But here comes in the paradox of the situation. Back 
to Greece, says leaming. Give up Greek, say a host of 
educational reformers. The moment is strangely ill-chosen 
for this great experiment. Never has Greece been so 
lovingly studied or so vitally apprehended. She is admired, 
critically admired, as she has never been before, not only 
for the perfection of her literary art, but for her un- 
exhausted contributions, philosophic and scientific, to human 
> OioMtieal Bevi^, Feb. 1907. 
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thouf^t. Alike from ihe point of view of learning and 
of culture the claims of Greek to-day are paramount. The 
bet is not seriously disputed ; but the counter argument 
runs thus : ^ Afler all, the classical baggage of a cultivated 
man must in these days be light and portable. For the 
learned, Greek will continue to be a fascinating study. 
l&ven the unlearned must obtain some glimpse into the 
place of Greece in civilisation. What Greek poets and 
thinkers have said and thought must be told and retold 
more fully, but it must be told in English, not in Greek 
For school purposes the teaching of the language must. 
be restricted to a few pupils with special linguistic bent^ 
Let me say at once that if this prospect is disturbing, 
it is not on the ground of any danger to learning. Greek 
learning will take care of itself. It is as indestructible 
as the Greek s[nrit; on that score we may set our 
minds at rest It is not Greek that is imperilled, but 
PSn gllnh education. The pivot on which the educational 
issue hinges is, whether henceforth there is to be a type 
of school in whidi classics, including Greek, is a recognized 
part of the school curriculum. (There is no question 
here of Greek as a compulsory subject for all pupils.) 
If sudi a course of study, normal and well-defined, is 
abandoned, there is little hope, in my judgment, of 
Gredc surviving as an element in our national culture, 
lliis is what is at stake — ^the very existence of classics as 
a humanistic discipline. We in this Association are not 
primarily concerned about turning out professional scholars. 
We are concerned in retaining as a dvic possession the 
most potent instrument that has yet been found for the 
awakening and enlargement of the mind. 

Greek in translations is what the reformers offer to us. 
What translation can and cannot do I will not now discuss. 
All who hear me know the limits of its capacity. For 
myself I believe that a new and widely difiused interest in 
the classics has been created by the literary skill which 
mariu the art of translation in our own day. Translations 
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have a fiur greater future before them than has yet been 
realized. Many to whom the classics would otherwise 
remain unknown, will find in them an undreamt-of literary 
enjoyment, and some few will doubtless be led from the 
translation to the original. Still it is a mere truism to say 
that in every translation, however much is retained, some- 
thing is lost and something is added. The new thing, if 
the translator is a man of genius, may even be better than 
the old, but in any case the impression it leaves is diflferent ; 
it cannot be otherwise. And if no poetry can be adequately 
translated, Greek poetry least of alL There is a subtle 
essence in all the best Greek work — and this is true also 
of the prose of Plato or Demosthenes — ^which cannot be 
conveyed through a medium not its own. What is lost 
is not a kind of superadded charm, it is a permeating quality 
of mind, an atmosphere in whidi the whole is bathed. The 
English Bible is cited in disproof of this contention. It is 
all very well, we are told, for scholars to turn up their 
noses at translations, but the greatest book we have is 
a translation by divers hands. I hesitate to say a word 
about a language I do not know ; yet I imagine the Old 
Testament itself suffers loss in being translated out of its 
Hebrew form. Even if as pure literature the English version 
often surpasses the original, yet who can doubt that the 
associations of the thought are frequently discoloured by 
our Western speech ? Is there indeal any book that has 
been so much misapprehended ? But if some degree of loss 
is inevitable in translating Job or Isaiah, it is infinitesimally 
small compared to the loss sustained in translating Homer 
either into prose or verse. Hebrew is of simple structure ; 
it has a small vocabulary ; its range of expression is limited* 
It can depict man in his daily doings with his fellow-man ; 
it can express the deep outgoings of the heart towards God, 
and describe nature in her quiet and ordered sequences, 
and also in her subUmer moods. But the language of 
Homer with its elastic play of particles, its immense vocabulary , 
its delicately shaded distinctions of word and phrase, is 
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an organ of far greater range and flexibility. It lends 
itself to the most many-sided human intercourse ; it reflects 
every movement of peace and war, every phase of thought 
and feeling ; it is as diverse as the life it reproduces ; all 
styles are already implicit in the rich variety of the poet^s 
utterance. I need not pursue the contrast. Homer never 
has been translated and never can be, and this even apart 
from the music of his verse. Professor Hamack teUs us 
of two young German students who having received a 
clatwicftl education were prosecuting other studies at the 
University. They were asked whether on looking back 
they would willingly give up their Homer. ^No,^ they 
said, ^when we read him in German he was a mere fairy 
tale ; but to read him in Greek is the knowledge of a new 
world.^ 

Those who would substitute Greek in translation for a 
study of the Greek language prcqpose however, by way of 
amends, to keep Latin in the original. Hitherto Latin and 
Greek in classical schools have been studied not as languages 
only, but as forms of literature and culture, mutually illus- 
trating one another. As a mere disciplinary exercise Latin 
apart firom Greek may still remain highly effective; but 
divorced firom Greek it is a maimed and impoverished study, 
cut off firam its source. It cannot in isolation maintain 
itself on the hi^er plane of literary instruction. A lowering 
of standard is perceptible wherever, in England or else- 
where, the two studies have been disjoined. The diflerence 
is sure to be further accentuated when teachers as well as 
tau^t are ignorant of the parent literature. In deprecating 
this divorce as fatal to Greek and harmful to Latin, I 
would not suggest that Greek and Latin form a single 
nndistinguishable whole, vaguely known as '*the classics.^ 
Since the age of the Italian Renaissance Greek has been too 
much read with Roman eyes. The differences of the two 
races have been often ignored, the characteristic lines 
obscured. Greece and Rome are in truth a strongly con- 
trasted pair— they became awaie of it themselves — ^unlike 
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one another in their strength and in their weakness, in their 
political organisation and history, in their literature and 
in the structural expression of their thought. Take a 
single example. The firm and logical syntax of Latin is 
markedly different fix>m the psychological syntax of Greek, 
with its delicate blend of intellect and emotion, responding 
readily to the natural movement of living speech ; a syntax 
in many respects so illustrative of the Greek mind. Where 
else, for instance, do we find a case so characteristically 
Greek as the genitive in its union of opposites ? Dorians 
and lonians within Greece herself are not so diverse in 
their gifts as are Greece and Rome both in their intellectual 
qualities and in their influence on the world. By degrees, 
however, the lineaments of Greece have been disengaged and 
the spirit of Greece begins to stand out dear firom what 
has been known as the ** spirit of antiquity.^ None the leas 
Greece and Rome must be studied together as indissolubly 
connected in history and as together forming the unity of 
ancient civilisation. The disparate elements in time coalesced^ 
and out of these mingled influences arose that bilingual 
world-wide culture which through many vicissitudes and 
changes has been transmitted to our own day. 

Tlie mention of that culture brings me back to the 
remarkable article of Wilamowitz in the Clamcal Review 
from which I have already quoted. A scheme is there 
outlined for a reformed teaching of Greek, very different, 
I need not say, from any that aims at understanding Greece 
through Greekless study. His central position is this. All 
recent research shows that Greek influence is the dominant 
factor in our existing civilisation. To follow humanity 
in its intellectual and moral development we must study 
Greek. The course of instruction should be so framed as 
to exhibit the fertility, the variety, the ingenuity of the 
Greek mind in all departments of art and science, of political 
and philosophical reflection. For this end the literary and 
aesthetic side of teaching must be subordinated to the 
training of the historical intelligence. This will be possible 
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only if the language is learned rapidly — ^not for its own sake 
— and with much less grammatical detail than at present. 
The pupil will traverse swiftly and lightly the whole field 
of Hellenism in typical extracts. Attic must be deposed 
from its position of undue supremacy. Poetry, now in 
the for^^und, must take a back place ; history must be 
made more prominent; natural and physical science, philo- 
sophy and rdigion must claim attention. Greek so pursued 
wiU no longer be ^* one of the elegancies of life, but a guide 
to the continuity of history.^ It will be found to be the 
basis and bond of all forms of education, scientific and 
religious, and a connecting link between many school studies 
which now stand apart The Greek Reader he has con- 
structed as an aid in working out this idea contains passages 
from all periods of Hellenism, extending from the sixth 
century b.c. down to the fourth or fifth century a.d. 

The principle from which Wilamowitz starts — the lighten- 
ing of elementary grammar, the widening of the range of 
authors available for beginners, the less rigid adherence to 
the Attic standard — all this will probably find favour with 
most of us. Gladly we open our door to Arrian, Lucian, 
Plutarch, and even to Longus and Dion of Prusa ; to some 
for the first tim6, to others after a period of ill-deserved 
neglect With Lucian and Plutarch those who have once 
made friends in youth will ever afterwards desire to keep 
their friendship in repair. As to the large and exhilarating 
programme that is here presented, it is almost ungenerous 
to criticise it coldly. Its breadth of outlook may at first 
si^t seem to be the one thing needed to expand the minds 
both of teacher and pupil, and to vivify the study of Greek. 
In recent years the question has often suggested itself with 
insistent force, can we recover something of the old com- 
prehensive humanism of the Renaissance? In the middle 
of last century there floated before the imagination of 
scholars the idea of a complete reconstruction of the classic 
past That vision has faded away before the growth of 
specialized learning. The field of classics is so subdivided 
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that no one can pretend to master the whole. Within the 
domain of Greek study itself, eminent persons seem as alien 
to one another as if tiiey belonged to different tribes. The 
ideal hope of a science of antiquity has vanished, at least 
for our generation. But now one of the greatest living 
scholars, perhaps the greatest, comes forward and proposes 
a certain line of reconstruction, limited indeed and practical 
in its scope, still designed to form a unifying idea for 
classical education. Greek study is to be the meeting- 
point of many sciences; through Greek the learner will 
trace in outline the course of our historic culture. I own 
I view the proposal with grave misgiving, and in saying so 
I limit myself strictly to its educational value at an early 
age. To the professed student of Greece, or to the historian 
of civilisation, the steps of the slow process by which the 
human mind has painfully won its way towards truth, and 
the part played by Greece in that development are of 
engrossing interest. For the maturer student, too, at the 
University, few courses could be imagined more enlightening 
than the study of Greek texts, judiciously selected, enabling 
him to follow to their source some of the larger principles 
of scientific and historical thought. But what we are more 
concerned with, is not specialised Greek teaching in the 
University, but Greek education in the school. And the 
method, as it appears to me, is ill-adapted to its end. 
Premature expansion of the mind is weakening, not fortify- 
ing. It is merely a dispersion of energy. To read a pro- 
position of Euclid in the original may indeed set a boy 
thinking. The discovery that Euclid was a man, and that 
he wrote in Greek may be a useful and pleasurable shock — 
if indeed ten years hence Eudid^s name survives in school 
circles. Beyond this, a teacher may by occasional excursions 
bring the youthful learner into contact with the fieah 
scientific mind of Greece, exploring, sounding, reconnoitring, 
experimenting in all directions. Similarly, art and archaeo- 
logy can each thibw their own side-lights, more frequoit 
and more vivid, on the ancient world. Still literature is 
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one thing and the history of science, as also the science 
of history, is another. If Greek is to be made an all- 
emfaradng discipline, ancillary to science, its school-days 
are numbered. True it is that science learned to think 
and speak in Greek as she has seldom spoken since. But 
Greek science, like all science, is perishable in its content ; 
and even were it otherwise, that content can be expressed 
in English or Grerman or Esperanto. Now the Greek with 
which we seek to inspire young minds, is Greek of that 
distinctive quality which cannot be conveyed adequately 
through any other medium. The fortunes of Greek as 
liberal culture must not be bound up with the tentative 
efforts of Greek thought in any or all of its branches. 
The things of science are temporal, the things of art are 
etemaL Greek in the school class-room must take its stand 
on the supreme value of a literature in which form and 
matter are more perfectly fbsed than in any other. That 
position is impregnable. To say this is not to treat Greek 
as what is called **mere aesthetidsm.'" The literary ex- 
cellence of Greek writers cannot be dissociated from the rich 
content of the thought, or appreciated without a fiill com- 
prehension of the historical setting of the literature, and 
of the life, public and private, from which it sprang. 

But, as I have already observed, too many learners are 
kept outside at the vestibule of literature. It is their case 
that causes disquiet Can they obtain a readier entrance ? 
Assuredly they can; experience proves it. The thing is 
being 6»[iuently done to-day. It was done in the humanist 
schools of Italy during the early Renaissance. Latin was 
there employed as the chief instrument of grammatical and 
linguistic discipline; and the foundation being thus laid, 
Greek was studied mainly for its literary content, the range 
of reading being surprisingly wide. The example is one to 
which with certain modifications we may well revert Our 
Association has recommended a reform on these lines. Its 
report has been approved by the Headmasters^ Association. 
Hie opinion of the Universities is, so far as I can gather, 
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fiivourable. In adopting this change we shall not be driven 
to the drastic remedies of Wilamowitz. Greek oratory will 
not be extruded from school reading by the pressure of 
miscellaneous history and science. There will still be time 
to read some of '* the ephemeral orations of Demosthenes.*** 
Specimens of formal oratory, we are reminded, are to be 
found both in French and Latin. Where, however, but in 
Demosthenes can we find the temperate reserve, the hidden 
glow, the words which themselves become deeds, the X6709 
which, as he himself hints, is an ifrfov ? There is another and 
cardinal point. The early study of Greek will not be placed 
on the prosaic level of Wilamowitz^s programme. The 
imaginative training afforded by the Greek poets is the 
first and greatest gift that Greece has in store for the 
youthful Hellenist, and it remains as a passport to the poetry 
of every other nation. Wilamowitz by no means excludes 
poetry, but he admits it sparingly. In my opinion the 
allowance of poetry should be generous. Homer above all 
should be taken not in sips but in copious draughts. 
Herbert Spencer, who seems to have regarded Homer as a 
fatiguing person with a kind of homicidal mania, wiU find 
few followers even among schoolboys. If the demand is to 
bring Greek nearer to life, more in contact with the actual 
thought of men, surely the world of imagination is nearer 
to us in youth than the hygienic principles of Hippocrates. 
The parting of Hector and Andromache, or the scene 
between Achilles and Priam, is more moving in its appeal 
than Heron^s doctrine of the vacuum, than the physical 
geography of Strabo or the biological observations of 
Aristotle. 

There is another reason against employing the most 
prosaic of prose authors as an introduction to Greece. The 
classics are now being studied, especially in our younger 
Universities, by sections of the population to whom hitherto 
they have been unknown. In our industrial centres, if 
anywhere, people need to be lifted out of their own sur- 
roundings to escape from the pressure of material things. 
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from the common cares of business or of money-making. 
They desire to feel the touch of poetry and imagination, the 
emancipating power of good literature. The feeling for 
beauty is there apt to be starved or stunted. Is there not 
place left for tixe creations of Greece, for the sense of 
beauty, for the things of the spirit? Let us see to it 
that in offering Greek to the schools, we do it in a way which 
teaches the soul to put forth her wings. One other word 
to these new-comers. They belong to democratic com- 
munities. The Classics are sometimes described as a feudal, 
privil^ed, undemocratic domain of learning, and Greek in 
particular as an abstruse culture out of the reach of common 
men. Of all heresies this is the worst. To one who is 
entering on Greek literature we may say what Pliny said to 
a friend who was setting out to be governor of Achaia, 
** Profecturus es ad homines maxime homines.'" Yes, the 
Greeks are of all men the most truly human. Their great 
imaginative works travel along the broad thoroughfares of 
human life, pourtraying, though with infinite subtlety, the 
simpler human emotions and opening up a large vision of 
human experience. Their best prose literature is something 
like oral speech ; it is not quite like a book. It has the 
ease, the fluidity, the self-adapting power of good conversa- 
tion. The literary speech is freshened by drawing freely 
on the colloquial idiom. It has incorporated in itself much 
that is, in Wordsworth^s phrase, **of texture between life 
and books."" In the prose writers of Greece you feel that 
even on the printed page there is the warm breath of human 
speech, there is the air and the tone of life. Add to this 
the sense of progressiveness now attaching to Greek study, 
such as for centuries past has hardly been known outside 
the sphere of the physical and natural sciences. The 
consciousness that Greek is a living, growing, expanding 
subject, moving forward with the fiill tide of human 
progress, has communicated to many of the friends and 
teachers of Classics a buoyant hopefulness for the friture. 
The mystery of Hellenism remains. Hellenism is a 
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pervasive, penetrating influence. The mode of its working 
cannot be explained. It eludes us as does the secret of 
its permanence. Its ways are the ways of the spirit. 
Always going and never gone, at the moment when it seems 
dead it germinates afresh. It scatters vital seeds of thought 
wherever it passes. What will spring firom that seed cannot 
surely be predicted. All that we know is that life-giving 
energy in some form will result The manifestation of that 
energy differs at different periods, in difierent societies. 
People have not always got from Greece that of which they 
were in quest. They have gone to her for learning; they 
have found beauty. They have sought science; they have 
gained spiritual emancipation. They have studied a 
language ; they have won an intellectual franchise. A late 
Roman writer said of his teacher, ** He teaches more than 
he knows ^ {plu9 docet quam 9cit\ Of Grreece this is 
pre-eminently true — more than she knows she has taught. 
And if our study of Greek needs to be reformed, it is through 
Greek methods that the inward renewal will come, by fearless 
questioning of tradition, by a love of truth which is not 
all intellectual, but in which intellect and emotion are 
combined, and by that partnership of mind between teacher 
and taught which has given to the world the highest thought 
of Greece. 



Professor W. G. Hale, of the University of Chicago. 

THE HERITAGE OF UNREASON IN SYNTACTICAL 

METHOD 

It is a pleasure to me to be a member of an association 
oi scholars in this mother-land of my own speech and race, 
and an honour to be allowed to take part in its woric. 

In what I say, I beg you to think of me not merely as 
an investigator, but as a practical teacher as well. In 
connection with my Teachers* Training Classes in my 
University, I have recently carried young beginners half 
throu^ the American preparation for collie in Latin; 
and the Firsi Latin Booh which arose out of the earlier part 
of this work is now in use in American schools. In whatever 
I have to suggest in this address, I have teaching ultimately 
in mind. 

The time at my disposal is short, the subject one that 
calls for many details. I must compromise, speaking at 
most points with great brevity. You must also pardon 
me if I mention names and systems without reserve. We 
need in Classics the same free and frank discussion that 
has long characterised work in Natural Science. 

I 

If I were to propose to you to-day that we should 
abandon the independent study of syntax, and adopt a 
system from some professor of philosophy, fitting our rules 
to his categories, you would hardly give me a hearing. 
I should urge in vain that it is the object of philosophy 
to determine the ultimate nature of things, including the 
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ultimate processes of the human mind, and that accordingly 
a sound syntax must be in harmony with its results. You 
would answer, in substance, that the history of philosophy is 
the history of warring schemes, and would ask to which 
we should attach ourselves. Further, you would probably 
inquire why we should give up our intellectual independence, 
and simply follow at the heels of this or that philosophical 
exploring party. Still worse would it be if I were to 
propose to establish a system of syntax on some philosophy 
a centuiy and a quarter or a centuiy and a half old, say 
that of Kant or that of Wolff. You would marvel that any 
one could be found who should be so blind to the methods 
which everywhere else rule in scientific investigation in this 
brilliant age. 

Yet it is on systems of mood-syntax established in pre- 
cisely this way that we are to-day bringing up our young 
pec^le, and explaining things to one another and ourselves 
with a gravity worse ihan that of Boman augurs, because 
we do actually deceive ourselves and one another. The 
cyde of our dominant explanations was completed nearly 
a hundred years ago, namely in 181S; and, with the 
exception of three inherited errors which were worked into 
the scheme, it all came (directly, or by a few very early 
twists and turns) fix>m the modal categories of Wolff and 
Kant. This I have first to show. 

The Greeks reasonably named three of the moods finom 
some power which, at least, they possessed. Thus the 
OpiaHve — to translate by the Roman name-^loes have, among 
other powers, that of expressing a wish. On the other 
hand, the mood which they called the subordinaied — 
inroroiCTiKii (Latin, mbiunctivus) — received its name, not 
from any power, but from the mere fiact that, in the 
majority of cases, it was found in dependent clauses. This 
was a calamity of which we have not yet seen the end. 

We pass now, with a long stride, to WoUTs Ontology. 
Its categories are Necessity, Possibility, and Contingency. 
The scheme, though the hct has escaped notice, was taken 
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up by a number of grammariaiu. If these cat^ories 
covered all action and being, the moods, it was felt, must 
correspond to them. The complete application is made, 
e^. in Meiner'^s PhUosaphische und AUgmneine Sprachkhre, 
1781. The moods are defined exactly in the Wolffian terms : 
the Indicative as the mood of Necessity, the Subjunctive 
as the mood of Possibility or Contingency. Harris, in his 
Hermes^ 1761, had already dealt with the Subjimctive in a 
similar way, explaining it as the mood of the contingent. 
Thus a purpose is expressed by the Subjunctive, according 
to Harris, because ^ an End, or Final Cause ... in human 
Life is always a Contingent, and may perhiqps never happen 
in despite of all our Forethou^t.^ 

WoUTs philosophy was succeeded by the philosophy of 
Kant. In the CrMgue of Pure Season, 1781, Kant laid 
down three categories of modality, namely Existence, 
Possibility, and Necessity. In 1792 Hasse, a schoolmaster 
in Kant^s own town, applied the categories to the verb, 
making the Indicative the mood of Existence, the Subjunctive 
the mood of Possibility, and the Imperative the mood of 
Necessity. In 1801 Gottfried Hermann, in the book entitled 
De Emendanda Ratione Grammaticae Graecae, while abusing 
Hasse as not understanding Kant, adopted his idea of 
applying Kant^s scheme, and carried it still further by 
making use of the philosophical terms *^ subjective ^ and 
^ objective,^ which had played so large a part in Kant^s 
system. He defines the moods as follows: The Indicative 
is the mood of Existence; the Subjunctive is the mood 
of Objective Possibility — i.e. of Possibility per ipsarum 
rerum condidonem; the Optative is the mood of Sub* 
jective Possibility — i.e. of Possibility as thought (cogiiaia) ; 
the Imperative is the mood of Subjunctive Necessity ; while 
the Verbal in -rio^ forms the mood of Objective Necessity. 

Let me say in passing that the scheme did not even fit 
Kanf 8 categories ; for by Necessity Kant meant that which 
necessarily, and so always, exists. This is very &r from 
being the force of the Imperative. Neither did Kant mean 
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by Subjective and Objective what Hermann meant. But I 
proceed with our exposition. 

Since, continues Hermann, the Subjunctive expresses that 
which is possible per ipsarum rerum condicionemj it cannot 
stand by itself, but must be attached to a main sentence, 
which alone is competent to show what the condicio rerum 
is. Hence it must always be dependent, even where it 
appears to be independent. Thus, rl iroi&y ^what shall 
I doP^ stands for aii^ifrfirrr& rl iroi&j '^ I am in doubt 
what to do,^ and Ic^^uif, ^^let us go,^ stands for aye, ha 
Iv/iev, **act, in order that we may go.^ Here Hermann 
has combined with his metaphysical scheme the inherited 
error of the Greeks, which made the Subjunctive the mood 
of subordination, and has incorporated with it the Re- 
naissance error of resorting fi:eely, without specific evidence, 
to the theory of ellipsis. 

In 1807 and 1808 Matthia, in two Greek Grammars, 
started from Hermann'^s definition of the Optative as the 
mood of Possibility as thought (cogikUay^ but threw the 
emphasiB upon the latter side, and so defined the mood 
directly as the mood qf thoughi. The Subjunctive also, to 
his mind, expressed thought as against reality ; the diflference 
between the two moods being that the Subjunctive expresses 
the act more definitely, as depending on external circum- 
stances, the Optative less definitely. Both moods, as you 
see, are now moods of thought, with a difference only in 
the degree of definiteness. Matthia also hinted, as Kiihner 
afterwards expressly taught, that the Optative, in accordance 
with its secondary terminations, is merely a Subjunctive of 
the past 

In 1808 Dissen, in his 2)^ Temporibu8 et Modis Verbi 
Graecij started finom the two novel schemes which he 
now had before him. The Optative he made the mood 
of a conedous thou^t— a refinement on Matthia. For the 
Subjunctive, taking Hermann^s phrase ** dependence upon 
the nature of things,^ per ipsarum rerum amdidonem, as 
Us point of departure^ he emphasised the side of dependence. 
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and so made this mood the expression of Ck>nditionaIity, 
working into his definition also an old conception of Doubt 
or Uncertainty, which had been associated by earlier writers 
with a different mood, namely the Optative, in its potential 
power. All Subjunctive constructions must, according to 
Dissen, be conditional. The Indicative becomes for him, 
correspondingly, the mood of {Tnconditionality. 

Four years later, in 181S, Thiersch published two Greek 
Grammars. The mood-system is made up from Matthitt 
and Dissen. The Optative expresses an act as merely 
thought (ali hloM gedachi% as an idea, a conception (ofr 
Vorstelbtng). Thus a general condition in the past is 
expressed by the Optative because the various acts did 
not really take place together, and the operation of puUing 
them together is a piuely mental one. This is from Matthift. 
For the Subjunctive, Thiersch ingeniously compounds all the 
^irases of Dissents discussion, and (making it the expression 
of that which requires something outside itself on which to 
base itself) defines it as the mood of the dependent^ the 
conditioned, the uncertain. Thus in Zv/icv, ^ let us go,^ the 
Subjunctive, says Dissen, is necessary, because the going 
depends upon the will of the person addressed. 

From Greek the scheme was applied to Latin. Thus 
Reisig, in his lectures on Latin Grammar, last given in 
1827, and published by Haase in 1889, says that there 
are three forms of being : Reality, Possibility, and Necessity, 
and three corresponding moods in Latin : Indicative, Sub- 
junctive, and Imperative; and that Possibility may be 
thought either objectively, as resting upon the relations 
of things, or subjectively, as in the mind of the speaker. 
This is Hermann^s schcane, pure and simple. Zumpt, in 
his Latin Grammar, 1818, made the Subjunctive the mood 
of Thou^t, of Conception (Voraidhmg). Schuls^s Latin 
Grammar, 1825, says that the Indicative is the mood of reality, 
while the Subjunctive is used when one expresses the contents 
of a sentence not as a fiust, but merely as an idea. So, 
tf^., in indirect questions, exinressions of purpose or result, 
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wishes, concessions, or conclusions, one is dealing, not with 
£Eicts, but with conceptions ; as in *' I told him that I had 
gone to church "" {doss ich in der Kirche gewuen 9ei\ in which 
for the moment I regard my being in church not as a 
fact (T%xt9ache\ but as the object of a mental activity, 
and so as a conception (Vor^telhmg). Similarly Kiihner, 
1840, and Madvig, 1844. Madvig says, for example, that 
in TWus currU ut sudet^ ^Titius runs to get in a sweat,^ 
the Subjunctive is used because the sweating is a mere 
conception. This is Hermann modified by Matthia. 
Ramshom, 1824, made the Indicative the mood of Reality, 
the Subjunctive the mood of the Conditioned, and the 
Imperative the mood of Necessity. This is a mixture of 
Hermann and Dissen. I am unable, then, to agree with 
GoUing, who (in his very interesting Introduction to the 
Syntax of the HigtarUche Laieimscke Grammatiky 1904) says 
that the grammars of Zumpt and Ramshom rest upon no 
philosophical theorems, but upon grammatically scientific 
foundations. And I need mention only this fact, together 
with the tact that GroUing regards Hermann as the ^true 
reformer ^ of grammar, to show how little the real history 
of nineteenth-century thinking about the moods has 
been understood. I trust that I have already successfully 
imravelled the principal threads of the web. But it 
had not been dope before, except in a recent paper of 
my own.* 

From Greek and Latin, the metaphysical conception of 
the moods was transferred to the grammars of the modem 
languages. Thus Etzler, in his Erorierungen, 18S6, make 
the German Subjunctive express das Denk&n ab soJches. 
AU dependent clauses, he says, contain this idea. Thus the 
clause of Result is in the Subjunctive because the very notion 
of the rise of something out of something is a concepHon. 

^ A somewhat fuller paper^ entitled ''A Century of Metaphysioal 
Syntax," read at the Congress of Arts and Science, Univenal Exposition^ 
sL Louis, 1904, and printed in voL iiL of the Proeeedings (Houghton, 
Mifflin, A Co., Boston, 1906). 
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Thus again Becker, in his Orgammmu der Sfrache ab Vor- 
bereUung zur deuischen Grammatikj 1827, says that the German 
Subjunctive expresses an act as ^' thought ^ (eki vorgeHelUes)^ 
whether it be in itself real or only thouj^t (m e$ an rich 
wirkUchy oder vorgesUUt). Jakob Grimm similarly defined 
the German Subjunctive, and M&tzner, in his English 
Grammar, the English Subjunctive, as the mood of Thought, 
of Conception (Vantelkmg). The idea that the Imperative 
was tiie mood of Necessity passed away; but otherwise 
the metaphysical system, in one or another of its forms, 
won in the first half of the last century practically complete 
assent, and is to-day still the dominant system. 

Now the chances are very great that it is unsound. No 
one would to-day accept the categories of either Wolff or 
Kant as final, either for life in general or for the moods 
in particular. These doctrines originated in a false method, 
of procedure, and were founded upon a passing system of 
thought. They were turned and twisted into the shape 
in which we have seen them, not by a series of corrections 
founded on observation, but by a manipulation of phrases, 
or even of emphases in phrases. It would be little short 
of a miracle i^ begun so radically wrongly, and developed 
so radically wrongly, they had nevertheless worked them- 
selves free from error, and now really reflected the truth. 
For the moment I shall rest content with this condem- 
nation, and turn again to my introductory statement 
that the cycle of ideas which had been brought into 
£Eishi(Hi before the year 181S (mainly in the eleven years 
preceding that date) are the dominant ideas of the present 
day — in other words, that in syntax, as in no other field 
of science, we are content with the achievements of a 
hundred years ago; as if, in one of the most delicate of 
all possible subjects, the investigation of the processes 
of human thouj^t as exhibited in speech, these men had 
been so marvellously ahead of their times. 

Metaphysical syntax, as we have now seen, set up the 
following as the forces of the Subjunctive or Optative, all 
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of which forces were also assigned, singly or in groaps, 
to the Subjunctive in Latin, Grerman, English, etc : Ccm- 
tingency, Conditionality, Uncertainty or Doubt, Indefinite- 
ness (the Optative expressing more, the Subjunctive less). 
Subjectivity (or, in other designations. Thought, Con- 
ception, the Idea as exposed to Reality), and Dependency. 

I spent an interesting evening of strife this last summtf 
with a lecturer in classics in the University of Oxford. 
His explanation of the Subjunctive and Optative in Greek 
was that they expressed an act as tn ^A^ mind of the speaker 
or writer, the Subjunctive more definitely, the Optative 
less definitely. I fdt as if I were assisting at the centenary 
of Matthift ; for this is the doctrine which he published in 
1807. I made the acquaintance this summer of an aUe 
young student of the University of Cambridge^ who is 
devoting himself especially to classics. I asked him his 
explanations of certain common constructions in Greek 
and Latin, and then borrowed from him the books from 
which he had learned them, in the school from which he 
had come. I will read some extracts : 

Mansfield, Syntax to a Primer of Greek Grammar^ new 
edition (Rivingtx>ns, 1897) : 

'' § 76. A verb is said to be in a mood when it shows by 
its fbrm whether the action is regarded as ezistiiig indepen- 
dently or as conceived (more or less distinctly) in the mind. 

'' § 78. The Coiyonctive has two forms, (1) the Near or 
Primary Conjonctive (sometimes called Sabjmictive), which is 
used to express conceptions nearer and more distinct to the 
speaker's mind : as ih9 IX^, \f he eamee ; (2) the Remote or 
Historic Coigmictive (sometimes called Optative), which ex- 
presses conceptions fiulher removed and lees distinct: as tl 
IMoif if he were to eome." 

This is again MatthiM. 

W. Smith and T. D. Hall, A Grammar of the Latin 
Language, 8th edition, 1876 : 

" § 421. The Snbjmietive mood expresses a thing not as 
a fact, like the Indicative, bnt merely as a conception of the 
mind. Hence the Sabjmictive mood is used to indicate (a) an 
hypothesis; (6) doabt or nncertainty (indnding mdireei 
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qnefltions) ; (e) a wish ; (^ porpote or nMolt ; {$) a propositioQ 
borrowed from another^ and not adopted by the writer (narrow 
obMqua), 

" § 422. The Sabjnnetive mood is always dependent npon 
either (1) some hypotheticsl Conjonction ; or (2) some ante- 
cedent sentence or clause to which it is snbjoined {mhfungo), 
and which deprives it of the character of a positive {' objective ') 
assertion. 

" Obi. The antecedent member of the sentence is very often 
not expressed, but left to be onderstood. 

''§ 487. Dnm, wkiiH, is constraed with the Indicative; 
dum, uniii, with the Indicative or Sabjonctive, according as 
a simple fi^t or a purpose is intended. 

dnm soiero, uniil I kan$ laamed. 

" NoU. The writer regards it as certain that he will learn." 

Here we have MatthiM^s vi^ of the Subjunctive as the 
mood of conception, along with the old Greek error that 
the Subjunctive is always dependent, and the erroneous 
Renaissance doctrine of enormously extended ellipsis, as 
worked into his Kantian scheme by Hermann. I find no 
weaker word than ^ monstrous ^ for a condition of classical 
science and method that makes it possible for students, in 
the twentieth century, to be brought up upon such a farrago 
of ancient error. But do not think that I am speaking 
of England alone. I am speaking of the Continent and 
America as welL 

As rqpirds the explanation of the Subjunctive with dunij 
it is the common one which was adopted, as a detail, in the 
syntax of the metaphysical schooL It also, since there is a 
certain resemblance between a dtim-clause and an antequam' 
clause, sometimes carried with it the explanation that the 
Subjunctive in the latter is due to the idea. of purpose. 
This matter will come up later. 

I add a few more specimens from our grammars. 

Allen, An EkmerUary Latin Grammar (Clarendon Pjress, 
1901), §196: 

''The Snbjimctiye denotes sctions which are thought of as 
happening, whereas the Indicatiye denotes those which actually 
do happen. Hence, 

** Rule, The Indicative expresses a &ct, the SubjonctiTe a 
conception." 
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St John Parry, An Eiemmtary Greek Grammar (Longmans, 
Green, & Co., 1900X § 150 : 

^^The Moods of the Finite Verb. 

" The Predicate may stand in certain relations of thought to 
the speaker : (a) as a fiict, (6) as a supposition." 

Gilderaleeve and Lodge, Latin Grammar, 8rd ed., 1896, 
§S66: 

''The Sabjanctive mood represents the predicate as an idea^ 
as something merely conceived in the mind (abstractioiis from 
reality)." 

The last phrase is from a book of the metaphysical school, 
Bflumlein^s Uniersuchungen, 1846. 

Carpenter, English Grammar, new edition (Macmillan, 
New York, 1906): 

" The Sabjunctive mood represents statements as thoughts or 
conceptions, which may or may not have a basis in reality, 
or which are obviously not conceivable as ftets." 

Fasnacht, MacmiOan's French Course, Third Year, p. 62 : 

" The Subjunctive mood (is used) if the Principal Sentence 
implies that the action expressed in the dependent clause is 
merely conceived in the mind of the speaker." 

This is Matthia. And again: 

" In the sentence ' son pere veut qu'il vienne,' ^ his father 
wishes that he should come,' the contingency (eventual fact) of 
his coming is in the speaker's mind, subjoined to the will of 
another (his BeKther)." 

The word *^ contingency ^ has come down fix)m the Wolffian 
school of syntax, the phrase ** in the speaker's mind ^ frt>m the 
school of Matthift-Hermann-Eant, and the phrase ^* subjoined 
to ^ from the old Greek error about the Subjunctive. The 
word '^ will ^ belongs to an entirely difierent conception, to 
which we shall presently come. 

The corresponding Germa^i Course, Second Year, by 

Fasnacht, has in part similar ideas. Thus on p. 116 we 

read: 

" The Subjunctive mood may be used in Consecutive, Com- 
parative, and Final clauses ... to denote an expected (or 
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unexpected) ruuk, an uncertain eontw^eneff, or a jmrpoie not 
accomplished. . . . The alternative between the use of the Sub- 
junctive or Indicative depends entirely on the serue espretMd w 
impKed in the principal clause — 1.0. the probabUUy or uncertahUjf 
of the expected result or contingency." 

Similarly Schmalz, in the Syntax of the Latin Grsunmar 
by Stolz and Schmalz, 1886, started with Subjectivity, and 
from this got Dependency, Inner Connection, etc. In the 
third edition, 1900, he starts with B.Ji€iive power (only 
another name for our too familiar Vor8UUuing\ and from 
this gets Subjectivity, which he then applies to account for 
the various dependent uses of the Subjunctive. Similarly 
again, Waldeck, in his Practical Guide to higtruction in Latin 
Grammar^ 1892, and Methner, in his IwoeHigaiimi of the 
Theory qfthe Latin Moods and Tenses^ wUk especial regard 
to use in Instrudion, put all uses of the Subjunctive under 
VorsieOung, Gerth also, in the Syntax of the new edition, 
just now completed, of Kiihner^s Greek Grammar, defines the 
Optative as ihe mood of VorsteUung. 

And now may I add (setting aside the title of my paper) 
that I regret to see the use still made of certain of these old 
phrases, thou^ they play no vital pi^i:, in the Latin grammars 
of three English scholars whom I regard as my colleagues 
in the attempt to bring about better things? They are 
those of Postgate, Sonnenschein, and Sloman. Postgate, 
after giving the headings ^ A. Subjunctive of Desire^ and 
^B. Subjunctive of Imagination,^ adds: ^In A and B 
something is put forward as a ThouglU or Feeling, not as a 
&ct^ Sonnenschein says : *^ In Latin the Subjunctive and 
Optative have been united 90 as to form a single Sulgective 
Mood^ expressing Will and Thought"^ And Sloman says : 
**^ Speakiiig broadly, the Subjunctive presents a statement as 
a thought or idu^ as opposed to a realised fact.^ The 
phrftses which I have emphasised should, I believe, be wholly 
dropped finom our grammars. I regret, too, that Groodwin, 
whose service lay, as he has himself expressed it, in <' treating 
Greek syntax l^ the light of common sense,^ has followed 
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the metaphysical tradition from Dissen which came down 
through writer after writer, and makes all Subjunctive con- 
structions, even those with irpLv and &»99 conditionaL 
Nor has Goodwin, even in his n^ations, escaped the 
influence of the general method of the metaphysical gram- 
marians. They aimed to find some one idea which was 
present in all uses of a giv^i mood. Goodwin says that it 
is impossible to find, «.^., a meaning which should cover 
all the uses of the Optative, or a meaning which should 
cover all the uses of the Indicative, and rests content with 
this. The statement is perfectly true, but it lays down no 
sound and helpful conception of the nature of language. It 
constitutes no advance, but only an arrest. Neither did 
Goodwin, until the last editions of his Greek Grammar and 
Chreek Moods and Tenses^ begin with independent sentences, 
though no one can question that human speech did begin with 
them. I regret, similarly, that AUen-Hadley and Goodell 
in their Greek Grammars, Bevier in his Brirf Greek Syntax^ 
Monro in his Homeric Grammarj and even Thompson in his 
recent Greek Grammar^ which especially aims at introducing 
modem points of view into syntax, should have continued 
the same tradition from Dissen in making all relative clauses 
the Subjunctive conditionaL Most of all is it to be regretted 
that even Delbriick, to whom, more than to any one else, we 
owe the spread of sounder views, was unable wholly to escape 
the inheritance of the metaphysical school Even in his last 
S3mtactical work, Der Germanische OpktHv im Sais^efiige^ he 
adopts VoreteUung as his regular explanation of the Optatives 
(in the older terminology, Subjunctives) in the Germanic 
languages, abandoning the very method — ^the psychological 
and comparative-^of whidi he had been the leading advocate. 
But these last matters will be seen more clearly in the light 
of the constructive .part of my address.^ 

' [This part was not read by Professor Bale^ bat it is hoped that it < 
will shortly be accessible to members of the Association.] 



MiflB J. K Habkuon 

THE PILLAR AND THE MATOEN 

Mt friends have brought against me of late a somewhat 
serious chaige. Tliej tax me with some lack of reverence 
for the Olympian gods; for Apollo, for Athena, nay even 
for Father Zeus himself. My interest, I am told, is unduly 
focused on ghosts, bogies, fetiches, pillaiHrults. I pay to 
them and to such like the attention properiy due to the 
reverend Olympians. Worse still, in matters of ritual I 
prefer savage disorders, Dionysiac orgies, the tearing of 
wild bulls, to the ordered .and stately ceremonial of 
Panathenaic processions. In a word, my heart, it would 
seem, is not in the right place. 

I had an uneasy misgiving that my critics were sound ; 
so I spent a good deal of the Long Vacation in searching 
out my spirit. When you were good enough to ask me to 
read a paper before you, I felt it was a golden oppmrtunity, 
not to justify my position — ^that may be impossible — ^but 
to submit an apoHagia pro haereri fnea, or at least to tell 
you how it came about. 

Last summer I found myself standing at sunset before 
the north fafade of the Cathedral of Our Lady at Charties. 
Suddenly my eye was cau^t by something that seemed 
oddly familiar, yet remote. Instantly my mind flew bade 
three thousand years, to Crete. Cofudoitf^, I do assure you, 
I was not thinking of Crete or archaeology. It was one 
of those amazing sunsets whose magical beauty forbids 
articulate thinking ; yet at the accidental sight of an archi- 
tectural feature, up from my archaeological subconscious 

66 9 
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self florged Crete and pillar-cults. High up on the north 
fafade I had seen, I was sure, ft pillar-shrine.^ 

Four slender columns support a roof. This is the shrine ; 
and it encloses, not the expected Saint or Bishop, but a 
Pillar — a Pillar surely of great sanctity, ebe why does it 
need a shrine P The central pillar is far larger than the four 
which support the roof, and architecturally it is superfluous. 

Further search showed that this pillar-shrine did not 
stand alone. On the north fisiifade were a whole series, 
and some adorned the outside of the apse.' 

Probably while I have been describing these pillar-shrines, 
the minds of many of you have flown not to Crete but 
to Olympia, to the pillar of Oinomaos, which, I confess, 
when first at Chartres I had forgotten. Pausanias says': 
^^Virhat the Eleans call the pillar of Oinomaos is as you 
go ficom the great altar to the sanctuary of Zeus. On the 
left there are four pillars with a roof over them (riaaapei 
Si eUriv iv ipiarepf sUove^ icaX iw"* avr&v 6pfH^).'" ^ The 
structure,^ Pausanias goes on, ^has been erected in order 
to protect a wooden pillar which is decayed by time.^ 

You are thinking, ^This is all very well, a very interesting 
analogy ; but we know what the pillar at Olympia was. It 
was a Pillar of the House of Oinomaos, a IoobI hero with a 
local cult. But what evidence is there of a pillar-cult at 
Chartres?"* 

Pass within the Cathedral, through the North Porch, 
sacred always to the worship of the Virgin. To the left 
of the high altar, next to the sacristy, is a shrine, more 
hallowed by a living devotion than any other of the manifold 
sanctities of the place ; * more than the miraculous Voile de 
Marie, more even than the black image of Notr^ Dame Sous 
Terre; and that is the shrine before you.* 

^ Slide 1 : sketch from north fii^ade^ Chartres. 
' Slides 2 and 3 : north fiifsde of the Cathedral and vieir of pillar- 
shrines from root 

* V. 20. 6. 

* See Mr. Cedl Headlam, Ohartrei, p. 207 

* Slide 4 : chapel of La Vierge da Pilier. 
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Hie cbapd of La Vierge du Filler, the chapel ot the 
Pillar and the Maiden, is crowded with offerings, larnp^, 
tapers, votive hearts. They may be votive to Our Lady, 
herself here the lineal descenduit of the Druidical Virgo 
ParUuira ; but if you want forty dajrs^ indulgence for your 
sins, it is not the hem of the Viigin^s robe, but the Pillar 
that you must kiss. 

This cult is of immemorial antiquity. The actual pillar 
is a fragment of the ancient jubi^ and was set up only in 
1806; but happily we can trace the devotion to a pillar 
back to 1608, when it was already ancient. RouiUard, 
writing at that date, says : ** L^affluenoe y est si commune, et 
la devotion si grande que la colonne de pierre se voit cav^ 
des seuls baisers des personnes devotes et catoliques.** ^ 

A few months later the Pillar and the Maiden drew me 
back to CSiartres. The great festival of Notre Dame du 
Pilier is in September, beginning on the eighth and lasting 
through the octave. As always with primitive festivals, 
the accompaniment is a week-long fair. From all the 
coun^ round the mothers bring their babies, and camp 
out on the great Cathedral steps. The shrine was all aflare 
with votive tapers ; there was much trafficking in holy cakes 
and pictures and images. But the end came at last, and 
the end was beautifiiL The octave closed with evensong 
in the Cathedral, and the procession of La Vierge du Pilier. 
After evensong a great dignitary preached a foolish, 
pompous sermon. But, the sermon ended, almost in a 
moment everything changed and the real business b^^ — 
the worship of the Maiden. I had noticed that the side 
aisles were thronged with young girls all in blue, with 
long white veils. As the sermon ended they began to sing 
a hymn to Mary, set to a childish tune. As they sung they 
fluttered together, guarded by nuns, to the chapel aisle ; 
they formed into procession, each with a lifted taper. 
Down they went into the ciypt to visit Notre Dame Sous 
Terre; up again to take their station at last before the 
> Quotod by BIr. Headlam, 4)p. cU., p. 206. 
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Maiden of the Pillar. That procession was a lovely thing 
to see, and to hear — the white veils, the girls, their 
tremulous voices, the moving, flickering lights in the dim 
Cathedral; it was all so frail, and young, and virginal. 
The priests were just nowhere ; of course there were a few 
of them trudging heavily at the head of the procession, 
and the Bishop did the censing, but they did not really 
count. It was the old pagan thing back again, the maidens 
wonhipping the Maid — their Maid. My matriarchal soul 
was glad within me. 

It was such a worship as was paid by the school children 
at Ostia to Diana.^ It was such a worship as, the Maidai 
Timarete paid to the Maid Artemis. Pardon the thrice 
familiar words * : — 

Maid of the Mere, Timarete here brings 
Before she weds, her cymbals, her dear ball 

To thee a Maid> her maiden oiferiDgs : 
Her snood, her maiden doUs, their clothes and all. 

Hold, Leto's child, above Timarete 

Thine hand, and keep her virginal, like thee. 

At the close, when the maidens, standing round the 
shrine, had sung their last hymn to the Maid, the oon- 
grq;ation pressed round to kiss the Pillar, and all was done. 

At Chartres then we have the Pillar and the Maiden, a 
living instance, you will grant me, of an aneikonic and an 
eikonic cult subsisting together side by side. What is 
their relation? What their significance? What in the 
world have they to do with the question of Olympian 
religion ? Let us go to Crete, the great home of pillar-cults. 

The signet-ring ' before you takes us there. A worshipper 
stands before a great pillar ; behind it is a shrine with sacred 
tree and smaller pillar, surmounted by a table. The pillar- 
cults of Crete are, thanks to Dr. Arthur Evans, so well known 

' Slide 6 : wall-painting from Ostia. 

' Anth. PaLy vi. 280 : ras re n&paSi Xi/uvri, m$fif m$pa, mslwinutitf SttStro, 

* Slide 6 : Cretan gem, J.H.S,, 1901, p. 170, fig. 48. 
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that I dioold not so much as mention them here, but that 
I think their signifioanoe has been in some ways missed. 

Old books on Greek religion usually begin with a chapter, 
brief and unsatisfactory, on aneikonic cults. Then we pass 
to the Olympians. The orthodox view is that aneikonism 
and dkonism represent two stages of development, a lower 
and a higher. The unhewn stone, we are told, the tree 
trunk, the rude image, was gradually transformed by the 
shaping hand of the artist, till it grew to perfiect human 
form. It is so easy to talk like this in a lecture; I am 
sure I have done it myself. It sounds so pkusiUe, but is 
it how this really went? Of course the old henns did 
have heads put to them, but this was usually at a later stage, 
when mental dkonism was well established. 

My view, to state it cruddy and broaifly, is this. 
Aneikonism and eikonism represent, not so mudi two stages 
of devdopment, but rather two tendencies in the human mind, 
alien always, hostile often. Eikonism is a religious pha8e,higher 
perhaps sometimes than the lowest andkonism, but infimtdy 
lower, lower religiously — ^I do not say artistically, or even 
morally— than the highest andkonism. Let us look into ftcts 
and examine the relation between andkonism and dkonism. 

first, what is the dkon to the god? It is, I think, not 
a devdopment out of his aneikonic figure, but a votive 
offering, an agahnoj usually placed on his aneikonic pillar. 

The pillar^shrine of Chartres^ has a gable roof to let 
the rain and snow of the north slide off. The shrines of 
Crete and Libya, when roofed at all, have flat roofe. Note 
one result: they have become altar-tables. One supports 
three cups for libation, the other a Vknon or offiertory- 
basket. The pillar-god t^ his own altar ; the offering is put 
on himself. This continued down to late days. In the next 
slide you see a Uknon fiill of fruits placed on a sacred pillar.' 

1 Slkle 7 : pillar-shrine of CliarfcreB, Libyan and Cretan ahar-tables. 
> Stide 8 : Hdlenistio idisf in Vienna Mnseanu Anmai B.B.A., 
z. p. 146, ^, 2. 
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But you can offer to the god not only fruits and cups 
of drink : there is something else that pleases him best of alL 

In the next slide we see Zeus as a pillar-god.^ What 
would old Zeus like best of all ? He is very human ; he 
has no objection to having his portrait taken and placed of» 
his sacred pillar. It is his agalma,* Sometimes the portrait 
supersedes the god — ^the pillar-god sinks to be a pedestal 
for his own portrait ; but never at Chartres, and not sq 
often as we are apt to think in Greece. 

To the god then the eikon is not a development, but 
a votive offering. To the worshipper it Ib not an object 
of worship, but an illustration of his own thought. 

In the familiar Lion Gate of Mycenae' we all know 
now that the column guarded by the lions is a divinity. 
The Mycenaean always knew that. But what sort of a 
divinity ? The next slide explains.^ Side by side we have 
piUar-shrine and eikon. The Cretan gem-engraver is not 
content with worshipping sheer divinity, he wants to know 
in whom he has believed, and for him it is the Mountain 
Mother with her wild lions — ^he has turned a vague pillar- 
numen into a thinkable Oei^. 

The Greek was by nature a confirmed, habitual eikonist ; he 
loved to realise, visualise. Another nation, not surely less 
religious, knew that its gods took no delight in such 
agabnakL That nation was content to conceive its god, 
the illimitable power that animates sky and sun and moon, 
as dwelling in its Bethel, a rude stone or a trinity of 
stones.* That nation knew that, though morally and 
artistically eikonism might be an advance, religiously it was 
a set-back. The ordinance of that nation^s god was, " Tliou 
shalt not make to thyself any graven image.^ 

1 Slide 9 : eikonie Zem, amphora, BJi., F 331, COauieal Review^ 
voL zvii. p. 271. 

* Slide 10 : eikonie Zeus crater, B.M., F 278. Oburieal Bmiew^ 
voL zvii. p. 272. 

* Slide 11 : lion Gate of Mycenae. 

* Slide 12 : Cretan gem, B.8.A., vii., fig. 9. 

* Slide 13 : Phoenician dppns. Baetyl triad. 
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Now sometimeB the eikon keeps its plaoe^ perfcmns ita 
proper ftmctioD, is fdt to be a votive oiFering, an illustration, 
not an object of worship. Such was in the main the case 
with the god Hermes, On a tena-cotta relief^ we have the 
two forms side by side, the herm of worship and the human 
eikcm. Perhaps we are most fiuniUar with our Homeric 
Olympian Hermes, our goodly young messenger-god with 
the golden staff and the winged sandals. But however 
careless we are we can scarcely fcnrget, and even literature 
reminds us, that the Hermes of actual worship was a herm. 

It was the mutilation of images such as those that raised 
even educated Athens to a frensey of fear. Do you suppose 
they would have cared a serious jot if some one had knocked 
down or mutilated the Hermes of Praxiteles, a mere eikon ? 
Not they. 

The slide before you * shows Hermes half eikonised, but 
a late bronze patera' shows indeed the eikon Hermes and 
his many attributes — ^the artist is bent on telling all he 
knows about the god — ^but behind, surmounted by cock and 
tortoise, is the genuine old divine pillar. 

I could show you a multitude of pillar-gods, more or less 
eikonic: Dionysus, the Dioscuri, the Charites, Apollon 
Aguieus. But I must pass now at once to the othor face 
of the truth. Eikonism illustrates, but it also obscures. 
Eikonism, making a human picture, b^ts a human story ; 
it generates mythology. Mythology, by its human interest, 
tends to obscure divinity. 

Take Atlas.^ We all know that Atlas was a pillar. 
Which of us remembers that he was a pillar-god of the 
old order that came before Zeus, the old Sky-gods, the 
Ouianiones, the Titans P Which of us remembers that he 

' Slide 14 : the Hennes and berm. HeUsniitic rslief. 

* Slide 15 : Herm and tree. Conze, BeromwidQUUergettaHen, TalU 
68,2. 

* Slide 16 : Hermes aneikonic and eikonio (broose paten). 

* Slide 17 : aodiacal light^^llar. 
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tiie hnnbiiid of Seloie, tiie &tfaar of Hesperoa, the 
Hyads and the Pleiads? How ahoold we remember, wh&i 
mythologbt and Uteimry dkonkt have been at work in their 
wicked, magical way, giving to these old Sky-potencies 
human shiqpe and setting ; when Euripides has filled <Mir 
hearts with kmging for— 

The strand of tlM Dsnglitsn of the Sonset, 
Tlie Apple-tree^ the Mngiog snd the geld ; 

Where the msriner most stay him firom his onsety 
And the red wave is trsnqail ss of old ; 

Tea^ heyend that raisr of the End, 

Hist Atlss goardeth, would I wend.' 

Hie spell of it is half unconscious, no doubt Atlas has 
and holds the Pillar, he no longer is. How diould a plain 
man go on worshipping his plain Pillar-god with that sort 
of Siren singing in his ears ? 

Atlas, Pillar-god of the west : but which of us remembers 
that the Pillar-god of the east is Prwnetheus?^ We all 
of us know, of course, that Prometheus was a god. 
Sophocles ' is explicit : 

Tiritif Ilpofjufim. 
Now watch the eikonist, literary and artistic, at work : 
compare the vase-painting before you with the account of 
Hesiod.^ 

And Atlss the broed heaven 
By harsh neeetaity upholds, with heed 
And tirelesB hands— hard by the Hesperids 
Clear singing at earth's verge; snoh was the lot 
That ZeiOB the ooonsellor ordained. There too 
WUy Prometheus did he bind with bonds 
Tbat galledj midway a pillar, and he set 
A great winged eagle on to gorge his liver 
InunortsL 



1 Enr. Bipp., 742-747, trans, by Mr. Gilbert Murray. 

* Slide 18 : Cyrenaic kyliz. Vatican, Qerhard, VasmbUdst, p. 86. 

• Soph. Oed. OqL, 66. 

« Hes. Tkeog,, 617-622 (a^ov a* ikmsnw&a^i Jlpoiui&ia irai«iM|SouXor 
AttfyftQcr ipyakMOtot fiiiror 6mi kM IXdovoc). 
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We know it so weH, we miss the absurdities. I scaroeiy 
know which is in the wone mythological muddle, Hesiod 
or ttie vase-painten. Both know that Atias and Ptometheus 
bdcng somehow together, and that one or both have con- 
nection with pillars and supporting the heavens. But the 
dkooist has been at work turning divine piUazs into men, 
and then inventing stories why men had to do as a punish- 
ment the work of pUlars. Hesiod, being educated and 
orthodox, has to wcMtk in the will of Zeus, for which the 
fsse-painter caies nothing. But he simply revels in 
retributive torments; he gives poor Atias a snake to faite 
him, just in the tender part of his back, and he puts a littie 
fire under Prometheus, the fire-god, making it difficult for 
him to sit down. Forgetting that Prometheus U the pillar, 
though he remembers it about Atlas, he ties him to a pillar 
vhidi supports, or rather slants down ominously under the 
east end of the heaven. He sets the eagle pecking at his 
immortal liver, as if you could possiUy support the heavens 
under dicumstanoes so complex! Further reproducing a 
coDTmtion he does not understand, behind Prometheus he 
sets the soomorphic eikon of Prometheus, the eagle, on his 
sneikoDic fcxm, the pillar. Note also that the vase-painter, 
like the present speaker perhaps, simply has'^iUars on the 
hnm. He positively sets a pillar in the exergue. 

I pass to my last instance, Odysseus.^ We all know how 
Odjiseus, iroXup4x!0UfO9, iroXurXa^f was bound to the mast 
to escape the Sirens* singing. Bound to the mast — a 
CQzioQs mast indeed, no mast, a pUlar — he stands, not on a 
dup, but in the depths of the sea. 

Due we think it? At least we cannot forget that he 
ttfxied long and seemed mudi at home ii 



The island in whose boimds a Goddesi dwells, 

Daof^ter of Atlas of the gnilafiil spells. 

Who holds the lofty pillan of the earth 

And heaven apart, and knows the deep sea-wells.' 

> aiJde 19, hhM^'.figiirsd lekythos, Athens. Odyawos boond to the 
FiUtt.-J.&ir., ziiL, plate 1. ' M.^ L 62, tians. by Pnxt MackaiL 

10 
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Kalypeo, daughter of the pillaivgod Atlas — ^was she to 
Odjflfleofl kin as well as kind P 

Did time avail, I could say much more of Odysseus, who, 
besides being a human ardiier and a wanderer, was also a 
sky-and-pillar god who went to sea. 

Returning to Chartres, to the FiUar and the I^den, may 
I resume ? When I first saw the. kissing of the pillar I 
confess that my Anglican, nay my Protestant soul recoiled. 
I caught myself humming automatically, not audibly, hymns 
about ^ the heathen in his blindness bows down to wood and 
stone.^ Fmiiier reflection made me see that the Pillar and 
the Maiden stood not for one superstition superseded by 
another, a fetich surmounted by a doll, but for two deep- 
down tendencies of the human mind, which go, it would 
seem, always to the making of religion, but are not, I think, 
equally religious : the Pillar for aneikonism, the Maiden for 
eikonism. Further I began to see that my own deep inward 
dissatisfisuHion with Olympian religion rose from the fisbct 
that, while developing and expressing to the full the eikonic 
dement, it disallowed the aneikonic Not my dissatisfaction 
alone, otherwise I might well have disputed it. Professor 
Bamsay has called the Olympians *^an idle, superfluous 
celestial hierarchy.^ ^ Mr. Gilbert Murray writes, ^The 
Homeric religion is not really a religion at alL The twelve 
Olympians represent an enlightened compromise made to 
suit liie convenience of a federation.^' With the "twdve- 
ness^ of the Olympians, with the Olympian ijf$Um^ I have 
here nothing to do, though it raises most interesting ethno- 
graphical problems which we hope Professor Ridgeway will 
solve. The secret of my discontent lies deeper, aind it b 
that each several well-accredited Olympian is inadequate 
because he is not a god, but an anthropomorphic eUcon of a 
god. I say advisedly the accredited Olympians ; for the half 
Olympians, Demeter, Dionysus, Eros, are more than eikons, 

> Dwi. ofihB Bible, '' Baligion of Greece." 
' TheBmqfthB QreOt Epie, p. 286. 
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they aie life-spirits, '< Things that ai«,^ and with them I 
wage no war. 

What is eikonism ? What does it do ? Bikonism takes 
the vague unknown fearful thing, and tries to picture it, 
pictnre it as known, as distinct, definite — something a man 
can think about and understand — something that will think 
about and understand him — something as far rationalised as 
man himself. The vague aomething becomes a particular 
aome-ofi^ ; to use a mcxiem philosophical jargon, eikonism 
pfogmaiiiea the divine god. Out of the terror and emptiness 
of the Absolute, or rather its savage inchoate equivalent, 
men take and fashion just what they can realise and use. 
Having made the vague something into a definite intelligible 
8ome-on«, articulate and distinct, they give him a life-story 
and provide him with human relations — eikonism generates 
immediate mythology. For mjrthology is only, like eikonism, 
the attempted expression of the unknown in terms of the 
known ; it usually obscures rather than illuminates religion. 

Seeing the god clearly, discretely, segregating him com- 
pletely as an individual, giving him characteristic attributes, 
eikonism tends inevitably to poljrtheism, lands us, in con- 
junction, of course, with other causes, in Olympianism. 
That eikonism, when it takes on, as with the Greeks, the 
form of anthropomorphism, has civilising tendencies, no one 
will deny. It tends to expurgate the cruder monstrosities, 
to eliminate vague terror ; human gods tend to be humane ; 
but how partial and precarious the process, how liable to 
swift corruption, the Olympians themselves witness. Its 
great advance is artistic. 

Turn to aiieikonism. Aneikonism does not make its gods, 
it finds them — ^finds them in the life of nature outside man, 
or in the psychological experience, the hope, th« fear, the 
hate, the love within him. It begins with fetichism, it ends 
in symbolism ; its feet are in the deep sea-wells and in the 
primeval slime, its head is swathed in mists and mysticism. 
Starting with a vague efibrt to seize and imprison the un- 
known terror or delight within or without, to make the El 
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of a moment remknt pemumeotly in some tangible BeUi, 
aneilu>nism is the outcome rather of emotion than of in- 
tellect, begotten probably in that early stage when thought 
and emotion were not segregate as now. 

Aneikonism is always imaginatively more awfiil than 
rikonism, Lucan saw this of Uie imageless worship of the 
Gauls:! 

^Non vulgatis sacrata figuris 
Numina sic metuunt. . . . 

Tantimi terroribus addit 
Quos timeant non nosse deo^ 

Shaping no human form, aneikonism teUs no human story, 
has no mythology, no human genealogy, no pseudo-history ; 
it renounces whole domains of art and literature, all tbe 
variegated fisdiric and fiuicies of polytheism. Its tendency is 
towards monotheism and pantheism. It generates cosmo- 
gonies rather than theologies, and from these cosmogonies is 
bom a rude and primitive philosophy. Hence, thouj^ the 
gods of aneikonism are not scientific, they are not wholly 
irreconcilable with science; they are life principles within 
the whole of nature, not impossible, unthinkable, outside 
creators and rulers. 

Turn to rituaL The ritual of eikonism is simple, and 
easily intelligible* Having made the divine into a man, it 
treats him as such, offers sacrifice to him, prays to him, 
praises him. The ritual of aneikonism at its lowest is 
magical; it aims at direct control of unknown forces, of 
things that are. Seeking^ the virtue of magical contact, 
aneikonism kisses its pillar. Aneikonism will not sacrifice or 
pray or praise. It holds no human traffic with '^ fisibulous 
immortal men.^ It is at once^ above and below that. 
At its highest, aneikonic ritual, being monotheistic or 
pantheistic, aims at union; in a word it is sacramental, 
mysticaL 

I had often wondered why the Olympians— ApoUo^ 

> iiL 416417. 
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Athena, even Zeus, always vaguely irritated me, and why the 
mystery gods, their shapes and ritual, Demeter, Dionysus, the 
cosmic Eros, drew and drew me. I see it now. It is just 
that these mystery gods represent the supreme golden 
moment achieved by the Greek, and the Greek only, in his 
incomparable way. The mystery gods are eikonic, caught in 
lovely human shapes ; but they are life-spirits barely held ; 
they shift and change. Aeschylus, arch-mystic, changes his 
Erinjres into Eumenides, and is chaiged with impiety. 
Dionysus is a htmian youth, lovely with curled hair, but in a 
moment he is a Wild Bull, and a Burning Flame. Hie 
beauty and the thrill of it ! 

finally, it has been suggested to me that eikonism and 
andkonism in their ultimate analysis represent the workings 
of those two fiEu:tors of our being with which modem sdenoe 
is now and rightly, but so tardily, much concerned, the 
conscious and the subconscious. The subconscious makes 
for fusion, union, emotion, ecstasy ; the conscious for segre- 
gation, discrimination, analysis, clarity of vision. On the 
action and interaction of these two our whole spiritual 
vitality would seem to depend. It is a far-reaching thouj^t. 
I believe it to be true ; but this is not the place or the hour, 
and I am not the person, to discuss it. But of this much I 
am sure, that the tendency to eikonism or aneikonism is 
temperamental ; and there is, I hope, room in the world for 
all temperaments. I throw myself on your mercy as a mystic 
and aneikonist At Chartres, when I turned to leave the 
Cathedral, when the salutation to Mary the Maiden was 
over, and her moving lights were quenched, I saw, and I 
confess without shame that I was glad to see, the faithful 
throng up through the darkness to kiss that 

•'Pillar of the End.'* 



Mr. R. M« Daweins 

THE EXCAVATIONS OF THE BRITISH SCHOOL 
AT ATHENS 

Tub work of the British School at Athens in the season of 
1906-1007 was in two places. A subsidiary excavation was 
conducted at a site on the Magnesian promontory of Thessaly, 
whilst the main work of the school continued the previoua 
season^s campaign on the site of ancient Sparta. 

In Thessaly some geometric tombs were discovered with 
a rich yield of vases. Near these, the foundations of an 
ancient church were cleared, interesting both for its plan 
and for its veiy fine mosaic pavement. 

The main excavation of Sparta was chiefly directed to 
three objects : (1) the tracing of the course of the ciiy wall, 
(2) the excavation of the sanctuary of Athena of the Brazen 
House, and (8), the further ei^cavations of the sanctuary 
of Artemis Orthia. With regard to the city wall, it has 
now been possible to trace its general course all round the 
enceinte, mainly by the stamped tiles which are found on 
the line where the wall previously existed, the waU itself 
having often entirely disappeared. 

On the Acropolis, just behind the theatre, were found the 
scanty remains of the famous temple of Athena of the Brazen 
House. A series of important statuettes were discovered, 
a long archaic inscription, and a very fine early Panathenaic 
amphora. There was evidence to prove that the sanctuary 
goes back to very early times. 

The sanctuary of Artemis Orthia is now proved to ocMisist 

79 
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of a temple, in fiont of which is a large theatrical building, 
bearing to the fa9ade of the temple the relation of the cavea 
ot a theatre to the stage building. In the middle of the 
arena thus formed was found the altar of the goddess. The 
theatre dates to the third century after Christ, and it is 
well known that the savage rites of Orthia lasted until 
the very end of Paganism. The temple itself dates from 
the sixth century B.C, having been, however, rebuilt in 
the Hellenistic period. The latest altar is Roman, but rests 
on the remains of an early Greek, and probably a Hellenistic, 
altar, associated with which are a mass of the charcoal and 
d^ris of sacrifices. These remains carry the site back to 
the sixth century b.c., but there is evidence that the cult 
is very much older, going back indeed to the earliest days 
of the Dorian settlement in the Laoonian valo. In the 
sixth oentiuy the level of the sanctuary was raised some 
three or four feet, by a layer of sand and gravel brought 
from the bed of the Eurotas, no doubt to avoid the danger 
of floods, to which this low-lying site must always have been 
subject After clearing away this sand, we found all over Ihe 
arena and inside the temple a copious deposit, in some {daces 
as much as three feet thick, of votive ofierings to the goddess. 
These are aU certainly earlier than the sixth century B.C., 
and the earliest of them can hardly be later than the 
ninth century, thus canying us back to the earliest Dorian 
period. Amongst these offerings, and of the same period, 
was found a very large altar resting upon a cobble pavement. 
This altar can in construction hardly be later than the eighth 
century, and even before it was built sacrifices were oflSsred 
upon this spot. This is proved from the £Act that undei^ 
neath the foundations of the altar thare is a quantity of 
burnt charcoal and bones, clearly the debris of burnt ofierhigs. 
A mass of such d^ris surrounds the altar itself. The votive 
offerings of this ancient period are of very great interest 
and importance. The pottery ranges from Corinthian, at 
the top of the deposit, through proto-Corinthian, down to 
a thick stratum of geometric, fitting in thus very well with 
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a date ranging from the sixth century backwards. With 
this pottery were found a large number of bromees of 
geometric style, fbulm and carved ivories. The ivories, 
which are of unique interest, form the most important 
part of our finds. There are many small figures, couchant 
animals, seals and plaques with representations in relief. 
Many of these plaques adorn the brooches that were 
used to fasten the characteristic Dorian dress. The fOmla 
axe of great importance, as their nearest congeners axe found, 
not in Greece, but in the Iron Age settlements of Austria 
and the Alpine region. Hie amber found points also in 
th^ same direction, and is a link with the same Iron Age 
finds. AH this evidence strongly supports the theory that 
the Dorians were invaders who cune into Greece from the 
north of the Balkan Peninsula; and in these early votive 
ofierings we seem to have the peculiar jewellery and ornA* 
ments that they brought with them from their earliest home. 
Tliey brought with them also the savage rites of their 
goddess Orthia, whose venerated image, according to the 
legend, was actually brought to Sparta from some other 
place. 

It is remarkable that the altars found axe situated one 
exactly above the other, and thus show a continuous cult 
of the goddess on the sacred place for at least twelve hundred 
years. The temple associated with the oldest altar and 
its mass of votive ofierings has not yet been found, but 
there is good evidence for supposing that its remains are 
hidden beneath a part of the foundation of the Boman 
theatrical building. If this be so, it will follow that at the 
time of the reconstruction of the sanctuary, in the sixth 
century, the temple was rebuilt in a new place, whilst the 
altar remained throuj^out in its original sacred position, as 
being the real centre of the cult. The further excavation of 
the site, and in particular the search for this most ancient 
temple will be tiie main task of the British school in the 
coming season. 

The results of these excavations are published in the Annual 

11 
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of the British School at Athens. The number whic^ has 
just appeared contains a full report of the work of Sparta 
carried out in 1906. This yearns work will be published in 
the next issue. 



Mr. W. Wakdk Fowlsr 

THE DECAY OF ROMAN HOME LIFE SHOWN 
FROM THE HISTORY OF THE ROMAN HOUSE 

In the title of this brief lecture I hi^ve used two words 
which obviously mean di£^nt things. ** House ^ means a 
material object of man^s handiwork; ^home^ suggests a 
psychologidd fact **Home^ is for us Britons almost a 
sacred wonL ^ True to the kindred points of heaven and 
home ''—such a line flashes its meaning on the inward eye, 
and I need say no more of it. 

Was there anything in Roman life answering to our 
use of this wonderful word P Beyond a doubt there was ; 
and if this is not exactly expressed by the nominative 
domuBy it can be felt in some degree in the familiar domi. 
Hie earliest Roman historical house (I am not here con- 
cerned with anything earlier) was really a home. In one 
soise it was even more a home than ours ; the family was, 
as with us, the basis of society, but by family we have to 
understand not only the head of the household with his 
wife, children, and slaves, sometimes perhaps also the families 
of his sons, but the divine beings who dwelt in the house. 
As the city-state comprised both human and divine in- 
habitants, so also did the house, the germ and type of the 
city. In it was contained all that was dear to the fiunily, 
all that was essential to its life, both natural and 
supernatural. And the natural and supernatural elements 
of home life were inseparably bound up with each other ; 
the head of the family with his Genius; the hearth-fire 
and the cooking with Vesta; the store-cupboard and its 
meal with the Penates ; and, as now seems probable, the 

88 
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Lbu- famiUans with the aiaUe land which supported the 
life of the family. 

The worship of the slave was confined to the Lar; but 
the other members of the famMa had priestly duties to 
perform towards aU the deities of the domus^ which itself 
was a sacred place. The real presence of these spirits 
survived by tradition even into the Augustan age, though 
no doubt the beautiful idea of the common life of human 
and divine beings was then practically lost Ovid^ could 
write: 

Ante fooos lolim scamnis oonsidere longia 
Mos erst, et mensM credere adease deos. 

Cicero' is not merely rhetorical when in pleading the cause 
of his own lost house before the porUificea he exclaims: 
^What is more holy, what more entirely protected by 
religious feeling, than the house of each of our citizens ? ^ 

But let us note that this Roman house, sanctified by 
religi<m, was not originally a town house, but a farmhouse 
in the country ; and I cannot but think that in this passage 
Cicero is inspired rather by the thought of his own beloved 
home at Arpinum, itself originally a farmhouse of his femily, 
than by the costly mansion he had bought from Crassus on 
the Palatine. We must never forget that the Italian aJtrium, 
the one room of the oldest dotnuif in which the domestic 
life, human and superhuman, was focussed, was originaUy 
the economic as well as the religious centre of an economic 
unit, the farm. Here worship and work went on together ; 
here were celebrated all the fiunily festivals, on the days 
of birth, puberty, wedding, and buriaL* The atrium was 
to the house as the choir to a cathedraL As we study it 
we can better realise the character of the people who invented 
it: a character simple, quiet, dignified, disposed rather to 
action than speech ; hard-working, well disciplined, super- 
stitious in our sense of the word (not indeed in the Latin 
sense), narrow in its very strength. During the late war, 

> IkuH, tL 906. ' IM Dmo, 100. 
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no <me oAqimintp^ with the old Roman life could help 
being jfltmck by the analogy between the Boer farmhouse 
and the Roman, as between the two types of chamcten 

Now the first step in the decay of home life was perhaps 
the transition fiom this simple farmhouse to a house in 
the city ; but unluckily the details are lost to us. Curious 
questions suggest themselves, e^. whether the household 
deities were carried bodily (or rather, as we are still in 
a primitive age, spiritually) into the new abode, or duplicated 
there, so as to secure the idea of home for both dwellings. 
One thing we do know, that in due time the farmhouse 
came to be left in charge of a steward {jnlku$\ and the true 
home life existed in Rcnne only. Cato, at the outset of 
Yiis De Re Bugticoj describes the paterfaimUiaris coming 
firom the dty to visit his Cum in rurcj and before he goes 
his rounds saluting the Lar fimi&wru. This is the only 
deity of the viOa which he mentions, and it suggests to 
me that, as the Lar was more closely connected with the 
land and the slaves than the others, he had remained behind 
while the others were transferred to the city, or that his 
duplicate was passed on with them. But this is only 
conjecture. 

Let us pass to the domua of the dty, and briefly trace 
its expansion. We shall find that it dosdy reflects the 
devdopment of sodety. In all the town houses of which 
the ground plan survives, whether at Rome or Pompeii, 
the old home-centre, the a^nuni, is there, but only as a 
nudeus with developments. I need not describe its original 
form and contents, which are familiar to all, nor how the 
''wings" could be utilised as dining-rooms or wardrobes, 
how the toAfimuR, opposite the door, could grow into a 
permanent dining-room, or how a second storey could be 
added. The point for us is to understand how the little 
garden behind the ialAman could be converted, after th^ 
Greek fisbshion and unaer a Greek name, into a peristjfRumj 
vix. an open court with a pretty colonnade round it, to 
which again there might be added other saloons with Greek 
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names, convenient for many purposes. Unas the hoaae 
came to be divided into two parts, the Roman and the 
Greek : the Roman atfium and its belongings, and the Gredc 
peristffUfum and its developments; and thus the house reflects 
the composite character of Roman life, just as do Roman 
literature and Roman art. Strange to say, it is the Roman 
part that is retained for rec^tion rooms : it is the aMum 
to which the morning callers are admitted, if they are 
deemed worthy to penetrate beyond the vestibuhimi it b 
into the Greek part that all the elements of home life 
have retreated—- «ven in many cases Vesta with the Penates 
and the Lar;' and there the private life of the family 
goes on. This change had already been brought about 
by the time of Flautus, and may be put in the third century 
B.C., just when Greek influoioes were beginning to press 
in in all departments of life, and when social and out-of-door 
life was getting the better of the old reserve and simplicity. 
Your atrium has become in pMt a public room; the 
atmosphere of the street is penetrating it. 

So &r I have been speaking of the dwellings of the more 
important Roman families. But meanwhile a lower popula- 
tion has been gathering in the city, whose fiunilies oould 
not aflbrd the luxury of a domu9j even if space could have 
been fbund for so many. So far as we know, they always 
lived in inmlae^ i.e. great lodging-houses with flats or 
chambers on several floors. Dionysius (x. 82) puts the 
banning of the imula as far back as the settlement of the 
pkbi on the Aventine. But we unluckily know as little of 
the history of the insula as we do of its life; we do not 
know how many families lived in each, what the rooms were 
like, or how fiur anything like home life was possible in such 
circumstances. Had each family here its household gods? 
If we could but answer that simple question we should have 
a flood of light thrown at once on the home life d the 
pfe&f urbana. Professor De Marchi, who has given special 
attention to the subject, is inclined to think that there was 
> De Marchi, La Be^gione neUavUa domettiea, i. 31 Ml. 
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oommon proteciiiig deity for each inmla^ and that the 
({Mimte dweUing-roonn sheltered human beings only, not 
mne ones. In CJ.L* vi. 65-7 we have a dedication to a 
hna Dea^ In tuiekm kmdae^ with which he aptly compares 
be littk altar to be found at the door of the great lodging- 
louses of Naples at the present day, which serves for the 
ierotioDS of all the inhabitants. I should myself be inclined 
guess that at any rate in early times the separate rooms 
if the vmdb may have contained some means of private 
lonhip^ and that a home life might in some sense have 
been maintained there ; but in any case the conditions of 
Sfe in the Rome of the last three centuries b.c. were not 
bvouiaUe to its maintenance. The self-suffidngneas of the 
real home {in rmt) was clearly impossible here. Vesta and 
the Penates must have become gradually superfluous even 
if they ever had a place here : provisions were only bought 
for the need of the moment, or procured fiom the public 
distribution of com, and the meal thus obtained was given, 
as time went on, to pUiores to be baked, Pliny tells us 
that baking came in as a trade in 171 B.C., a fact which 
ve maj perhaps connect with the growth of inmUae after 
^ Pmiic wars and the irruption of new population. Where 
there was neither permanent stove nor daily cooking, 
odther Penates nor Vesta, what home life could there have 
been? 

It seems likely that all the essentials oi home were by 
^ last century of the republic absent in the wuula ; and 
in this period we mept with another tendency, which steadily 
voiM m the same direction. We know, of course, that 
io wuthem climates people live much more out-of-doors, 
cw in the winter, than we do ; that in Mediterranean cities 
^ Athens the centre of life came to be more and more 
^ <%Dm and other public places. So at Rome, as the 
^fy became the pivot on which sodety turned, whether 
^or low, and more especially in the last two centuries B.C., 
^ fiixl a beginning made of the building of all those places 
^ fuUic resort, whcrther for business or pleasure, which 
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under the empire made Rome the most oonvenient and 
sodabk city in the world. The porOeuSj the btuiUca^ the 
dircmy the theatre and the baths, all conspired to shift 
the eentre of hmnan life from the home to the city, from 
the family to the forum. I know nothing that so well 
illustrates this change as the first book of Ovid^s Atm 
AmaUma. Of family and home life he says nothing, and 
apparently cares less — it is not life for him ; but for the 
happily unmarried who are without a real home, Rome and 
all its sights and places of public enjoyment is indeed a 
Paradise. 

For the lower population, apart from the games and other 
amusements, there was the popina and the iabema of the 
kind described in the Virgilian Copo, with its small delights 
of dancing and singing. I am inclined to suspect that these 
tabemae gave shelter for the night to many of the sub- 
merged tenth who were really homeless, and slept in such 
lairs as they could find. What does Tacitus ^ mean by the 
cubUiOy which he couples with iabgmae in describing the 
places where great numbers were caught and drowned by 
the great flood of the Tiber in A.a 89 P 

But in whatever degree this homelessness of the masses 
was a fact, the life of the insula and the necessity as well 
as the attraction of the out-of-dow life muift have helped 
to weaken the fibre of the urban population. No doubt it 
made them sharper, as> it does in our own towns, but it 
also made them restless, {deasure-loving, and so too reckless 
and revolutionary, useless for prompt political or military 
action.' Augustus so clearly saw this, that he reluctantly 
but deliberately took the line of making this population 
comfortable in body and mind, by simple petting, so that they 
might not make every one else uncomfortable, as they had 
been wont to do. 

What I have said about the eflects of out-door life on 
the lower dasses applies also to the upper, to which we 
must now return for the few nmutes that are left. The 

> HUi. L M. * Cp. SsUiut, Oai. 91. 
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fampuB fragment of Lucilius about the fretful contentious 
life in the Forum applies equally to the rich and poot : 

None vero a mani sd nootem^ festo atqae proteto^ 
Totns item pariter populos, plebesqiie patrasque 
lactare indu foro se omnes, deoedere nosqiiain. 

All day long, he adds, they do nothing but talk and quarrel, 
flatter, deceive, and plot. Can the lack of a true home life 
be better described than in these lines, even if the satirist 
exaggerates? The gravUat of the old Roman character 
seems to have disappeared with the privacy of the airkmi^ 
And indeed it is true, in modem as well as ancient life, 
that graviku is a quality of the home, restlessness a quality 
of the street. Every one who knows anything of the social 
life at Rome, or even of the political life only, of the age 
of Cicero, must have been struck by the instability of 
character, the infirmity of purpose, the restlessness and love 
of change, that mark the younger men and women of that 
time. Of Caelius, lifilo, Curio, and their kind, we can but 
say that, *^ Unstable as water, they could not exoeL^ Their 
contemporary Lucretius ^ paints tiiis restlessness in a passage 
which brings home to us vividly the relation between the 
cUsposition of man and the way he is housed : 

Ut none pleromque videmos 
Qaid sibi qoisque velit nesdre et qnaerere semper 
Coimniitare locom quasi oniu deponere possit. 
Exit ssepe foru magiiis ex aedibos ille. 
Ease domi com pertaeaomst^ aubitoque revertit, 
Quippe Ibria nihilo meliaa qui aentiat aaie. 
Cairit agens mannoa ad idllam praecipitaater 
Anxilimn tectia quaai ferra ardentibna inatana : 
Oacitat eztemplo, tetigit com limina villae> 
Aat abit in aon^miun gxmvia atqae oblivia qaaerit, 
Aut etiam properaoa orbem petit atqne reviait 

These wonderful lines aptly introduce the last remarks I 
have to make about the decay of Roman home life. While 
the masses are homeless in the sense of being without a 

>iii. loeofl 

IS 
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houses and often periiaiM withoat even a room of their own, 
the wealthy aie building themaelvet p^UHiil residenoes on 
the hills of Rome, too magnificent to be worthy of the name 
of home, rather indeed, aa Sallust says, like cities, and then 
selling them again, — ^for the constant bujong and selling 
of town houses is one of the most curious features of that 
age ; and not only that, but they are doing the same thing 
in the country, buying land wherever the &ncy takes them, 
and building villas with all the latest improvements, vying 
with each other in the invention of new luxuries both in 
house and grounds. I say nothing here of the great mansions 
of Baiae and Bauli, which, if they were homes at all, were 
homes of vice ; but let us reflect that eveiy man, even of 
such moderate means as Cioero% had lus villas scattered 
about Latium and Campania, answering the purpose of our 
modem hotels at ^ health resorts.^ This means restlessness, 
and at the same time it helps to stimulate it — another poiht 
in which the life of that last century b.c. reminds us of our 
time. Neither the palace in the city nor the villa in the 
country could really be a home. Cicero, indeed, as I have 
already said, did feel that his ancestral villa at Arpinum 
was his real home — ^the charming introduction to the second 
book of his J% Legibug proves that ; but all his other villas, 
even the loved one at Tuaculum, are convenient resorts and 
little morCk He never mentions their household deitiea. 
The idrium has disappeared in them, as in all the villas of 
which we know the ground-plan — or rather, it has become 
the kitchen, it is relc^Eated to purely material purposes. 

Cicero was a good man with high aims, but I do not 
doubt that this multiplication of homes was bad for him. 
For steady thought or persistent work, one must have an 
abiding-place. I would suggest that the want of the power 
of intellectual concentration, of deep and sustained thought, 
among the Romans, as well as the looseness of their fiunily 
life in these later periods of their history, may be brought 
into connection with the history of the Roman house. 

You will doubtless have Boticsd one apparently unpaidan-* 
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aUe ou^iMBoii in what I have been saying: I haye haidly 
men refeired to Ae position of woman in the house, — and 
is it not woman, above all elae^ that makes a house into a 
famne? But the &tal dcftijfdra has been haunting me all 
through; I have had to sacrifice the maikiifQmlim^ It 
would be interesting to go over the story again and to fit 
her into it, and I will just briefly indicate how this might 
be done. 

first, we should have to see how the characteristic Roman 
lady of the best time, the type which so strongly attracted 
the gentle and homely Plutanrh, and through Plutarch has 
descended to Shakespeare, is inseparable fiom the aXrium 
where she sat and $pun and ruled. To know that dignified 
matron you must know the old Roman house ; and to under- 
stand how that house was a home, you must know the Roman 
matron. Secondly, we should note that the period in which 
that noble type of lady gradually disappears, losiag in 
graviUu and self-restraint, while she gains her legal freedom 
and makes a monde for herself, exactly corresponds with that 
in which the aJtrium ceases to be a private room, in which 
the life of the inmda begins and grows, the charms and 
conveniences of out-door life in the city are ever on the 
increase, and restlessness and homelessness too are induced 
by the multiplication of residences. Reading the other day 
Mr. A. C. Clark^s new Oxford text of Asconius, I was touched 
by a few words, unintentionally pathetic, in which it is made 
plain that the mistress and the atrium are no longer in- 
separable. The mob broke into the house of Milo and broke 
up, among other things, the spinning materials which were 
there ex vetere more. They were there as a symbol of what 
bad in reality vanished. Still, we must not be too sure that 
behind the scenes of public life, which we call history, there 
was not yet a home life maintained, chiefly by the womanly 
graces, which are after aU to be found in all ages. Such a 
home life lives recorded for ever in the famous inscription 
which we call TKe Prake of Tuna} dating from the very 

» a/.X., vi. 1527. 
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time when we are apt to think of Roman married life as 
at its lowest ebb. As I read it through again I feel that 
there is indeed a home life that transcends the material 
limits of the house^ and is based on the eternal laws of Love 
and Duly. 
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GREEK PBONUNOIATION 

{Inimm lUpari of the PrammoiiUicn OammiUee, (kkUm^ 1907.) 

Tbm Phmaneiatioa Oomxiiittee of the daaical ABMoUtioii, 
which has abeadj reported on Latin Pronamaation, is em- 
pow««i also ''to consider what changes in the preeent pro- 
nnnisation of Greek should be recommended for general 
adoption.'' 

In drawing up the following scheme, the Committee has con- 
sidered only the pronunciation of the vowels and consonants in 
Greek, postponing at present the more difiGLcult problem of acoen- 
ioal pronunciation. 

The following suggestions are not put forward as constituting 
a complete or final scheme, but as approximations which, for 
tearhing purposes, may be regarded as practicable^ and at the 
same time as a great advance on the present usags^ both for clear- 
ness in teaching and for actual likeness to the ancient sounds. 

As in Latin, the quantitias of the vowels should be 
strictly observed. For example, the short voweb in wrSip^ 
TtW, Xopo9^ Siwpf should be carefully distingnished (by pro- 
longation, not by stress) from the kng vowels in ^parpUt 

Vawtb. 

i and 8, l and f, « and o (the last two being always short) 
may be pronounced as the corresponding vowels in 
Latin : Let 
a, as a in yklAsr. 
8,asaina&a. 
i,as6einybei. 

^ as 1 in nr. /lijfifsl, nearly as Kng. i in /it 
I, as # in A«t. 
I, as in moC 
f (long open s) as i in Fr. i{ ni^n$ 

(nearer Eng. M in teir than ef in |»«f ). 
96 
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w (long opm o) SB in Fr. entOM 

(nearer Eng. oa in Inmd than Eng. o in 6ofM). 
V as Frenoh tt in dn pam. 
8 aa French 9 in ttu or Germ. 1i in grSn. 

DiphAong$. 

•4-a + c aa Eng. aiinlaaialu 
•<«»-t-f asEng. dinoU. 
VI » V •«- c aa Fr. ni in taL 

In f 1^ y the first vowel waa longi and ihe aeocmd only 
faintly heard. 

9L The preojee aonnd of •« ia diffieoH to detennine, bat is 
Attio Greek it waa never oonf need with 9 till a late period, 
and to maintain the diatinotion dearly it is perhaps best for 
English students to pronounoe it as Eng. ^, though in 
fact it must have been nearer to Fr. ^ in ptMSSf Eng. ey in 
gr^if. The Greek 'AX0ti^t ia Latin Alphena. 
•V = oily aa Germ, an in Hvu^ nearly aa Eng. ow in ^wii. 
«v S0U, nearly as Eng. ew inj^w. 
•V aa Eng. 00 in mMm, Fr. on in rooSi 

vOMSOWCMIvp. 

•"f A V, ^ s and 7 BBj^bfifdfCatk and g respeotivefy 
in Lat. ; eroept that 7 before 7, r and x ur used to denote 
the nasal sound heard in Eng. anUe^ anger^ 

^y X| ^9 1^ aa Lat. r, f, m, tk 

a, t always aa Lat. • (Eng. a in mouas), ezoept before /S, 7 
and /s where the soimd waa aa in Eng. ha» bmmf hoi gomB^ 
ha$ mmde : e.g. i^pmmro^^ iAo^^oMw^ •a/Ut. 

AMpkaiM. 

The Oommittee haa earefolly oonaidered the pronunoiation off 
the aspirated oonaonanta in Greek. It ia oertain that the primi- 
tive pronunoiation of Xt ^i ^ waa aa k Ji» th, p.h, that is aa k, t^ 
p bdlowed by a atrong breath, and the Oomndttee is not prepared 
to deny that this pronunoiation lasted down into the daiwical 
period. Further, there is no doubt that the adoption of this pro- 
nunoiation makes muoh in Greek aooidenoe that ia otherwise 
obscure perfeotly oomprehensible^ If ^/vw be pronounoed 
rA«4w, it is readily understood why the reduplioated perfect ia 
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wtwktipa ; bat if it be pronooDoed raawf the perfect^ proDotlboed 
w^fy^Of is anomalous. The relation of $p^ rhp$g to T/>/xa rp^Kha 
becomes peifeotly intelligible, the h, which can be pronounced 
with difficulty, if at all, before 8, having shifted, itself to the r. 
This advantage seems to be one of the reasons why it has been 
adopted in practice by a certain number of English teachers. 

In the course of time the pronunciation of the aspirates 
changed by degrees to that of fricatives, which is now current 
in most districts of Greece^ becoming f, $ pronounced as th in 
English ** thin," and % acquiring the sound c^ the German ch.> 

If the later sounds are accepted, no change in the common 
pronunciation of $ and in England will be required, but it will 
remain desirable to distinguish between the sounds of k and %, 
which are at present confused : dcov and Axot, xaivw and x^^i'*' 
being now pronounced alike. This may be done by giving x ^^® 
sound of kh, or of German ch, as in auch. The Committee 
would, on the whole, recommend the latter alternative as being 
more familiar in German, Scotch, and Irish place-names.* 

The Committee, though loth to do anything to discourage the 
primitive pronunciation of the aspirates, has not been able to 
satisfy itself that it would be easy to introduce this pronunciation 
into schools to which it is strange ; and it is of opinion that it is 
not advisable to recommend anjrthing at present that might in- 
crease the labour of the teacher or the student of Greek. It 
therefore abstains from recommending any change in the com- 
mpn pronunciation of the aspirates except in the case of x* 

8. H. BuTCHKB, Chairman, 

R 8. OONWAT. 

Robinson Ellis. 
C. A. A. Du POHTBI, 
R C. GiLSON. 
J. P. FOSTOATB. 

W. H. D. RousB. 

W. G. RUSHBBOOKB. 

8. £. WiNBOLT, Hon, Seo. 
M. H. Wood. 



* The dalM and liagsa of these ohaogea cannot as yet be settled with 
precision. But the prscticftl choice seems to be between the earliest 
and thel aiest values, though there is no doubt whatever that a distinct 
h WM heard in all these sounds long after the 6th century B.O. 

* The word x^or6t is pronounced with one aspirate only. 
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REPORT OF THE CURRICULA COMMITTEB 
ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

This Report falls into two flections, (A) that relating to the 
oourse of study in schools with a leaving age of eighteen or 
nineteen, and in schools preparatory thereto, {B) that rdatio^ 
to secondary schools under a local education authority. 

(A) ON THE TEACHING OF LATIN IN SCHOOLS WITH 
A LEAVING AGE OF EIGHTEEN OR NINETEEN, 
AND SCHOOLS PREPARATORY THERETO. 

We have not felt it to be our duty to consider in detail the 

character or scope of the teaching that a child should receive in 

the early stages of its education, but we venture to 

-y^^***^ express our conviction that it is desirable that the 
Sohooli, 

greatest importance should be attached at an early 

stage to the study of English. Before children begin the study of 
a foreign language they should have learned to use their mother 
tongue with some degree of correctness and fluency, both orally 
and in writing, and have acquired a good stock of words and a 
habit of orderly and connected thought. They should also have 
learned to read aloud with accuracy and intelligence, and, so far 
as possible, with taste; and they should have become familiar 
with a considerable quantity of good English prose and verse of 
a character suited to their age. A feeling for literature may 
thus be developed which, while of the highest value in itself, will 
also help the pupil afterwards to appreciate the clsssics. An 
elaborate study of English grammar is not useful at this stage. 
In English it is not form but function which in the main dis- 
tinguishes the " parts of speech," and the chief aim of teaching 
should be to attain a mastery of the broad principles of sentence 
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stroctnre And the f anctions of words. The teaching of the elements 
of English should not be encumbered with distinctions which are 
Dot ^tal to ICngliwh itself, but the fundamental grammatical 
notions should be taught in such a way as to prove a help when 
papik approach the study of other languages. 

Asroming, therefore, that the study of the mother tongue should 
precede the study of any foreign language, we desire also to call 
attention to the disadvantages attending the common practice 
of beginning a second foreign language before the pupil has 
leqnired an adequate knowledge of the first, and a third foreign 
Isngtuige before the pupil has acquired an adequate knowledge 
of either the first or the second. The elements of three foreign 
Isogusges taught concurrently take up a very large portion of 
the school day, and pupils of only average ability naturaUy 
make very slow progress in any of the three languages, and 
consequently tend to lose interest in their work and to do it 
mechanically. We think that better results would be obtained 
if it were recognised that learners should never begin two 
Iftngnages at or about the same time, but should have been weU 
giwnded in the elements of one language before beginning a 
aeoond, and weU grounded in the elements of the second before 
beginning a third. 

An adult who desires to learn a language finds that he succeeds 
beet by workiiig at it every day. In the same way we think 
that the best results are obtained at school when a pupil be- 
ginning a new language has a daily lesson in it. We have, 
however, good reason to believe that so obvious a principle is 
often forgotten, especially in girls' schools as regards the teaching 
of classics, and in some boys' schools which attempt a very wide 
CQiricolum. Yet if several days are allowed to elapse between 
one lesson and another, the original impression is often effitced 
ind the work has to be done afresh. The method which we are 
recommending also tends to keep the pupils interested in their 
work and encouraged by the sense of making progrees. We think 
that as a general rule pupils should devote themselves to the 
itadyof their first foreign language for at least a year before 
uy other foreign language is taken up, and to their second 
foreign language for at least a year before a third foreign 
langnage is begun. When, as will often be the case, a modem 
language taught colloquially and at an early age is the first 
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foreign language studied, we think that the study of Latin 
should not be postponed beyond the age of eleven. Greek 
should not be begun until the pupil is at least able to 
translate an easy piece of narrative Latin, and is so familiar 
with the commonest inflexions and constructions that he can 
use them correctly in composing Latin sentences of a simple 
character. 

In the early stages of learning a language great demands on 
The study qf ^^^ memory are inevitable, and there is always 
Zatin : nuthodt a danger of making these demands excessive by 
cfteaehing putting before the pupil a bewildering mass of 
unfamiliar words and inflexions. In teaching the elements of 
Latin, we should restrict ourselves to what is of frequent 
occurrence. The really useful words, inflexions, and constructionB 
should be introduced gradually and thoroughly worked into the 
pupil's mind, by constant practice in translating from and 
into Latin. By thus concentrating attention on what is of 
common occurrence it should be possible for the pupil, in a com- 
paratively short time, to acquire a workixig knowledge of the 
language such as will enable him to pass without great difficulty 
to the intelligent reading of a Latin author. 

It may be worth while to point out that the principle of 
concentrating attention on what is common and essential is 
constantly violated in practice. If we study the grammar 
questions set in the scholarship examinations of some of the 
public schools or in University Matriculation Examinations, we 
find such forms asked for as the ablative plural of fiUa^ the 
accusative singular of nouns like lusm, avMusia, the genitive 
plural of aodpiUr or pani»^ the gender of gryp9^ hydrops^ or acer 
(" maple-tree "), the forms of Greek nouns as declined in Latin, 
and rare or non-existent comparatives and superlatives and 
" principal parts " of verbs, to say nothing of forms which, though 

> HUahus is not wanted for the purpose of reading Latin literatue 
nntil the pnpil comes to the CwU War of Caesar (where it occnrs once, 
II. 108. 3, for the sake of distinction bom filiU) and the 24th book of Urj 
(where it also occurs onoo, ch. 26. 2, according to the MSB.; bat the 
reading is doubted by Weissenbom) ; and here a reference to the diction- 
ary vrill give the information reqaired. Elsewhere Livy xuetJUiii in the 
sense of *< daughters " (XXXYIII. 57. 2, bsb duabuifiliU) ; so too Plantna 
twice, without any word to indicate the gender, such as dudbm {StieK 
567, Poen. 1128). 
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they oocar in claBaical authors, are no necessary part of the 
mental outfit of the beginner. The method of attempting 
to commit the whole of the accidence to memory at an 
early stage without practice in the use of the forms learned 
is kept alive by such questions, and the study of grammar is 
thus divorced from the study of actual speech. A similar 
criticism may be applied to the teaching of rare syntactical 
types, especially if they rest on imperfect evidence, such as 
non d%dnto quin/uiurwn nt tU urba capiatur. An examination 
of the Public School Entrance Scholarship papers, reprinted in 
VoL YI. of the Special Reports on Educational Subjects (Board 
of Education), will show that many of the sentences set in them 
are not well suited to test, as they should, whether the candidate 
poaaesses a practical knowledge of the common constructions and 
a good working vocabulary. 

As to the particular shape in which this practice in common 
words, common forms, and common constructions should be 
given, more than one method is possible. The use of a classical 
author at the stage contemplated is, indeed, excluded by the fact 
that no classical author satisfies the conditions; nor could ex- 
tracts from the classics be made which would contain only the 
words, forms, and constructions required. But it is possible to 
present vocabulary and grammar either in the form of isolated 
sentenees or in the shape of a connected narrative specially 
written for the purpose. Perhaps the best plan is to combine 
the two— that is, to construct a very simple narrative for transla- 
tion into English and isolated sentences for translation into Latin. 
It is possible, though not easy, to write a connected narrative in 
which the new grammatical points are systematically introduced 
and the vocabulary gradually extended. The merits of this 
method are that sentences woven together so as to form a 
continuous discourse need not be more difficult or varied in con- 
struction, and are from the nature of the case more easily in- 
telligible in their context than isolated sentences; that words, 
forms and constructions embedded in a context of meaning acquire 
a certain energy and power of impressing themselves on the 
memory which they lack in isolation ; and that the mere interest 
of the story contributes to the acquisition of the art of reading, 
as distinct from construing. On the other hand, exerdses con- 
sisting of disconnected sentenees for translation into Latin have 
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their value. It is easier, if the writer does not attempt to form 
them into a continuous passage, to introduce exactly the words 
and grammatical forms in which the pupil requires practice, to 
concentrate his attention on some pucding construction, ezduding 
for the time other difficulties, whether of vocabulary or grammar, 
and by reiteration to make him thoroughly familiar with it. It 
is, perhaps, worth remarking that the pupil will not leam Latin 
from doing the sentences wrong : it is essential that, if approxi- 
mate correctness is not attained, he should rewrite the sentenoea 
in which he has made mistakes, so that he may retain in his 
memory the impression of an idiomatic piece of Latin. 

In accordance with the recommendation of our interim report 
presented in January, 1906, the Classical AsBodation has adopted 
Ptihlic the principle 'Hhat in the lower and middle forms 

Sehcoli. of boys' public schools Greek should be taught only 
with a view to the intelligent reading of Greek authors." This 
principle, as we explained in our report, does not exclude a 
study of grammar or the practice of simple forms of composition 
as means to the reading of Greek literature. But in Latin Uie 
function of grammar and composition must be defined differently ; 
they should be studied not only as a means to the intelligent 
reading of Latin authors, but also as a linguistic discipline and 
with a view to training the mind in habits of clear and logical 
thinking. Perhaps, however, what needs more emphasis is that 
the literary and historic interest of the authors read should 
not be neglected even in the earlier stages of learning. It is 
too common even at the present day for teachers to set up a 
mechanical conception of Latin as a merely formal gymnastic, 
instead of regarding it as a literature capable of exerting a 
strong attraction upon the pupil and of becoming a powerful 
influence for the training of taste, the development of character, 
and the awakening of intellectual ambitions. It should never be 
forgotten that Latin literature has largely contributed to nn^king 
the life and literature of the civilised world of to-day what it is. 
These two ends of formal and literacy study are, however, 
not inconsistent with one another. Latin may and should 
be so taught as to realise them both at the same time. The 
practice of composition is of the utmost importance, not only 
as developing habits of clear thinking, but as giving a fuller 
insight into the spirit of the Latin language. 
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The ends to be kept in view in the study of Latin are, there- 
fcre, two: (i) the intelligent reading of the more important 
OljeeU of L&tin authors ; (ii) a linguistic and logical discipline. 
the sh$d^ In connexion with the first of these ends, the 
of ZtUm. Committee desires to call attention to the importance 
of planning out the course of reading on some well-considered 
principle, so as to make it as profitable as possible and repre- 
sentative of what is best in Latin literature. 

Considering the fact that the majority of pupils will not 
read many new Latin books after they have left school, the 
Qmne of Committee feels that teachers cannot be too careful 
reading, in the selections which they make of authors for 
study; much energy is wasted at the present time by a 
haphazard method of procedure. The Committee has therefore 
considered (a) which authors are most worth reading at school, 
and (6) in what order they should be taken, in view partly 
of their linguistic difficulty, partly of the suitability of their 
contents for reading at ditf erent ages. In drawing up the scheme 
appended to this part of the Report the Committee has had the 
advantage of the assistance of a number of experienced teachers 
who have co-operated with a Sub-Committee appointed for this 
purpose ^ ; but the scheme is submitted only as a specimen, and 
not as necessarily the best that could be devised. 

The suggestions of the scheme are based on the supposition 
that the pupil will go through a preliminary course of work 
on a Reader. Whether this preliminary course lasts for 
two years or one will depend on the method of teaching 
employed. If Latin is taken after some mastery of French 
has been acquired, it may be possible to limit the preliminary 
grammatical work to one year. Otherwise two years will 
probably be necessary. 

In making its selection of authors the Committee has tried 
to bear in mind the claims of both subject-matter and style. 
In most cases authors worth reading for their subject-matter 
are also worth reading for their style {e,g, livy and Vergil) ; 

■ The Sub-Committee oonnsted of Sir A. F. Hort and Profesiior Sonaen- 
sohein, together with the following co-opted members: Professor B. V. 
Arnold, Mr. C. O. Betting, Mr. Batcher, Mr. M. O. B. Gaspari, Mr. B. O. 
Oilsoa, Professor Hardie, Professor MaokaU, Mr. M. J. Bendsll, Miss Slaler, 
Mr. £U WUliamson. 
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bat where the two daims are to tome exteat opposed the 
Committer has choflen each works as on the whole seem best 
suited to a particular stage of leaming. For the earlier stages 
the interest of the subject-matter is of more importance than 
the beauty of the style; the capacity to appreciate style is 
developed later, and it is at the later stages that the style of 
the authors read begins to exercise an important influence on 
composition. 

The Ck>mmittee has deliberately rejected certain authors as 
of inferior educational value^e.^. in the early stage, Eutropius 
and Oomelius Nepos; in the middle stage, Ballast^; in the 
latest stage, the Silver Age epic poets, whose works it is 
thought should form no part of the school cuiriculum, but be 
reserved for University study. 

The Committee thinks that encouragement should be given 
to the practice of not limiting the amount of reading done 
in school to what pupils have time to prepare out of schooL 
The conventional ^stem of "prepared construing" seems to 
need considerable modification. The traditional course of reading 
may be widened if time is allowed in class for reading ahead 
after the translation <^ the passages set for preparation; bat 
passages read as unseens in class may with advantage be set 
for revision out of class. 

The principle of using selections may be safely applied 
wherever it does not involve scrappiness of reading --s.^. it may 
be applied without sacrifice of unity to the Odes, Satires, and 
Epistles of Horace, and to the Elegies of Propertius. On the 
other hand, the principle of continuity should be more thoroughly 
applied than at present to certain works; the Aeneid, for ex- 
ample, should be treated so far as possible as a literary whole, 
the several books being read in consecutive order, though 
possibly with some omissions of the less important parts, which 
might be read in a good English verse translation. In this 
connexion the Committee desires to call attention to the 
important difference which exists between reading a book 

* The rejection of BAllost in fsToiir of livy has the support of Qmntfliaa 
{Imt. Orat, II. 5. 19). In answer to the question, "qui sint legend! in- 
cipientibos f " he says, " Bgo optimos qoidem et statim et semper, sed tamea 
eoram candidissimam qnemque et nuudme expositum yelim, ut J A v i m m a 
pumii magit f mmi SaUiutium," 
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with tome omiflflions and readiiig a ooUeotion of ezoerpts 
selected with a Tiew to their individual beauty of thought or 
diction. Bj means of omiauons it becomes possible in the 
case of long works, such as the history of lAvj or the Aeneid 
of Vergil, to get a connected view of the stovy or message 
which the author has to communicate : whereas, if the attention 
of the pupil is confined to one or two books, he necessarily 
fails to get an idea of the work as a whole. To omit 
parts of a work which is too long to be read in its entirety 
is, therefore, the only practicable method of acquiring an 
understanding of its contents and unity. 



A BPBCIliBN C0UB8B OF LATIN BBADING FOB SCHOOLS WITH 

A LBAVIKa AGB OF BIOHTBBN OB NINBTBBN, AND 

80HOOL8 PBBPABATOBT THBBBTO 

I. Pbilixhtabt Staob (Aoia 10 ob 11-14) 
ISfT Tbab: 

Prepaimtory Coune. 

2in> TSAB: 

Pr9§e: Simpliiied CMsar— tf.^. part of JB.ff. IV., Y. {Tks InvoHon 0/ 
Britam) ; or, 

Simplified IArj—e,g, pawsget from Books IL and IX. The 
psasages aelected ahonld fonii a oontlniioiia mutative. 
V0r$0 : Some fablea of Pbaedma (omittliig the " mQrala," which axe 
diflUmlt) and aome eaqr aaleotiona from the elegiac poema ef 
Olid. 

SbdTxab: 

iVoM: Dramatic aceneaaad incidenta from liyy— «./. paaaagea from 
Books y., Vn., Ym. (not simplified) ; or, 
Bpiaodaa (not simplified) from Booka Y., YL, YIL of Oaeaar'a 
ffaiHe Wat. 
V0n0 : Storiea from Ovid*a jnuU and Jif0tamarpko9$$, or 
A miaoellaneona aelection of Latin verse. 

IL Advahgid Staqb (AOBS 14-18) 

Iflv Tmab: 

iVM0: Gioero: one or mora of the easier orationa, aooh as In 
CktUiiumi, I., UL, /V# Z^s MamUia, DeProvimeiU ConntUrihu. 
Pro JAgario^ together with paaaagea of aome length from other 
speeohas, aach aa the F#rriiMf, Actio n., Booka lY. and Y., and 
aome atoriea of Boman life or eaqr letters of Oioero. 
Yh^ooi Yeigil, AonM, L and II. 

14 
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2vD TflAB : 

Pra$e: livy, XXL and XXIL (as maoh as possible of these books, 
not omitting the battle of Cannae in the later part of Book XXH.). 
VmrMe : Vergil, Aeneid, in., IV. and Y. (Oonsiderable portions of 
Book y. might be taken for rapid reading in olass.) 
A few select Odes of Horace. 

%RD Tbab: 

Prate :. One of the longer speeches of Cioero. or part of the OMi War 
ot Caesar, together with |Jie Somnimm SoipionU and the praise 
of liteiatore In the Pro Arehia (sections 12-32). 
The Agrieola of Tacitus. 
Verte : Vergil, AenMy VL and paito of VIL— XIL 
Select Odes of Horace. 

4th Ybab: 

At this stage there will naturally be mnch freedom of choice. 

(a) The following books are suggested as necessary to complete 
the above scheme of reading : — 

iVoM : One or more books of the AnndU or RitUiriet of Tadtos. 

One or more books of a philosophical or rhetorical treatise of 

Cicero («.^. Tutoulan Ditputatiom, Book V., or a book of the 

2^ Oratore). 

A few selected letters of Cicero. 
Verse: Horace : select Satires and Bpistles. 

Selections from Catnllas and Propertios. 

Lucretius : Book V. and selections from other books. 

JuTenal: three or four Satires. 

(b) The following books are suggested as less essential ; some 
of these might be taken for rapid reading in class : — 

Prose : Cicero, J)e Amieitia and Zh Seneetvte, 

JArj : some of the later books. 

Qointilian, Book X. 

Seneca : a treatise such as the De Clementia, or selections from 

the BpittiiUu Morales, 

PUny: select letters. 
Verse : Plautus or Terence : one or two plays. 

Vergil : some of the Bologues and Oeargies, 



(B) ON THE TEACHINa OP LATIN IN SOHOOM 
WITH A LEAVING AGE OF ABOUT SIXTEEN * 

Hitherto in this Report we have had mainly in view thoBe 
ackools where the leaving age is eighteen or nineteen, and to 
which boys proceed from preparatory schools where both Latin and 

■ In the preparation of this part of the Report the Committee has had 
the assistance of a Sub-Committee consisting of the Bev. Canon Bell 
(Chairman), Mr. A. t. Holme, Mr. W. F. Witton. 
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French are included in the curriculum. There ezistSy however, 
a large and increasing number of secondary schools of which the 
pupilfly to a great extent, reoeiye their early education in public 
elementary schools up to the age of twelve or thirteen, after- 
wards proceeding to the secondary schools for three or four 
years. Some valuable facts relating to the teaching of languages 
in such schools will be found in a report submitted to the 
Committee by Mr. F. Roscoe and reproduced in an appendix 
below (p. 110). 

When it is remembered that on entering the secondary school 
the pupils have usually no knowledge of any language but their 
own, and must begin the study of mathematics, science, and 
other non-literary subjects, it is plain that the complete and 
systematic study of Latin, both linguistically and as literature, 
which is both desirable and attainable under the conditions of 
the schools hitherto dealt with in the Report, will be quite out 
of the question in schools of this type. 

Yet the teaching of Latin by such methods as will lead to 
results of permanent value at the dose of a boy's career is 
desiraUe in such schools. The study of Latin gives a training 
in deamess of thought and accuracy of expression not easily 
obtained from the study of a modem language, introduces the 
pupil to the life of the andents, is a necessary preliminary to 
the study of the origin of modem institutions, and assists in 
the comprehension of English literature. 

The study of Latin in such schools has, in the past, met with 
the opposition of many parents, largdy because on the older 
system of teaching the average boy rarely gained any real 
Imowledge of the language in the time allowed. It will, there- 
fore, be necessary rigorously to limit the scope of the work 
attempted to what can reasonably be accomplished in the time 
available — ^not more than four or five lessons a week for three 
or four years. 

If in this time some tangible results could be attained by the 
average boy, such as the power of reading the easier Latin 
authors and some acquaintance with Roman life and history, 
the subject would be more popular than it has been hitherto. 

We therefore recommend that in these schools Latin should 
be taught with a view to the intelligent reading of the easier 
lAiin authors, and to supplying that disdpline in clear and 
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aoearate thought which is not to readily obtained from the 
stadj of a modem language. 

It is specially important to ignore all that is uncommon in 
grammar, and to ensure a thorough knowledge of the gram- 
matioal forms and constructions commonly occurring in the 
authors read, and not to use composition except as a means of 
understanding and remembering these forms and coustruotions. 
To gain these ends a scheme of work is recommended of which 
the following may be taken as a sample : — 

iHyear. — ^A Reader with grammar and ezarcises based on 
the text and systematically graduated. 

2nd year. — Simplified narrative passages from Latin prose 
authors, with graduated exermses as before. 

9rd jfear, — Easy portions of Gaeear and Cicero, with selections 
from Tibullus or Ovid, together with grammar and exercises as 
before. 

4th year. — Whoie books selected from the works of the follow- 
ing authors — Cicero, lavy, Tacitus {Agrieola)^ and Vergil. 
Some letters of Pliny and Odes of Horace may be read. Or 
the books set for a Matriculation Examination. 

The standard aimed at should be that of the Senior Local 
Examinations, or of University Matriculation or I^liminaiy 
Examinations; and this would generally be reached by those 
who had passed through the fourth year's course satisfactoiily. 
It is important that^ after the first year, reference should 
constantly be made to a simple manual of accidence and 
syntax. 

We are of opinion that not less than four periods a week 
should be devoted to Latin, and strongly urge one lesson a day 
where possible. The suggestion has been made that time might 
be saved for this purpose if the formal teaching of English 
grammar were combined with that of the Latin grammar and 
dispensed with as a separate subject. 

A difficulty will arise in co^xrdinating the work of elementary 
school pupils with that of the boys who have been in the pre- 
paratory department of the secondary school itself, since the 
latter will usually have learnt some French, if not some Latin, 
before the age of twelve. This difficulty is obviated in most 
schools by a s^Murate classification for Latin and French^ at any 
rate in the lower forms, by which means also the boys may 
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be taken in snudler numbers for languages than for other 
Bobjects. The elementary stages of learning are the most 
imposrtanty and the work should be entrusted to the most com- 
petent and experienced teachers. Such teachers are at present 
few in the schools we are considering, but, as in the case of 
the newer methods of teadiing French, the demand will doubt- 
less create the supply. 

{Signed) 
E. A. SomnDTBGHinr (Chairman), 
G. 0. Bbll. 
R M. BuBBOWS. 

W. 0. OOMFTON. 

Ethbl Oayih {Eeprea&niaHv$ of the Head Mi8k^99$' 

AtBoeiiUiwn). 
J. Oow (RtpreaeniaHve (^ the Read Maetert^ Can- 

ferenee). 

A. E, HOLMB. 

A. F. HoBT. 

£. D. Makbfibld {B^pfeaerUaHv$ of the Preparaiorjf 

Sehooie AeeoeiaUon), 
O. O. A. Mubbat. 
J. A. Naibh. 
T. £. Paob. 
W. K P. Pabtin. 
A. B. Raxsat. 
W. H. D. RovsB. 
Ad±lb F. E. Sandbbs {Repreeeniaiiee of the Aeeietant 

Miebreaeeif Aeeodaiion). 

LUCT SiLCOX. 

R D. Swallow (Repreaeniaiive of the Head Maetert^ 

Aeeodaiion). 
W. F. Wrrroir {Bepre$enMw$ of the AeeieUmi 

Mat^i AaeoeicUum). 
C. CooKSON {Seareiary). 
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APPENDIX 

By Mr. F. BoKoe^ Master of Method in the Day Training 
College of the Umvernty of Birmingham 

Schools have been established in large nnmbers during the past 
three years by county and borough authorities for the purpose of 
affording provision for bojrs and girls up to the age of sixteen 
or thereabouts, and also to furnish a means of training pupil teachers 
in accordance with the new requirements of the Board of Education. 
Such schoob are recruited mainly from the primary schools of their 
districts, schemes of scholarships and exhibitions having been set 
up for the purpose of enabling promising pupils to continue their 
schooling. 

The teaching of Latin to such pupils as these has been found to 
be attended by considerable difficulty. The teachers almost unani- 
mously ascribe this to the fact that the children coming up from 
the primary school are imperfectly grounded in English grammar 
and find it impossible to understand the meaning of ordinary terms^ 
such as passive and active, indirect object, or even subject and 
predicate. Thus a considerable time has to be spent at the start 
in giving the most rudimentary instruction on these points. 

This state of things is largely due to the fact that for some years 
there has been a reaction against formal grammar in the primary 
schools. Whereas formerly the pupils were set to learn granmiar in 
the second standard, beginning at the age of eight and continuing 
throughout the course, there have latterly been not a few schools 
where grammar was not taught at alL The old system led to much 
meaningless drudgery for the children, but the new one leads to 
endless difficulties in the teaching of composition. A better plan 
than either is followed in some schools, where the formal grammar 
teaching is deferred until the pupils are eleven or twelve. It is then 
found possible to teach the subject intelligently and with profit 

If this plan were universal in the primary schools it would be 
possible to begin with French, and later to take up Latin in the 
secondary schools with less waste of time than is involved now. 
Since these schools have been established so recently, it is not possible 
to say much concerning the actual results of their work in Latin ; 
but making allowance for the lack of preparation in the pupils, I 
have found that in Oldbury, where a secondary school was estab- 
Ushed in 1904, considerable progress has been made. It is also worth 
noting that the teaching of Latin has met with no opposition from 
the parents, although these are mostly working-class folk, living 
a strenuous life in the Black Country. 

Already there are signs that the teaching of Latin in these schools 
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is likely to have a marked effect on the papil teachers who are trained 
iheia In training colleges attached to the new UniTersities the 
course in arts affords the best opportunity to the intending teacher, 
but hitherto science has been pref erred, owing to the fact that Latin 
was required for arts. Now, however, we find that candidates are 
preparing themselves for the arts course, and in a few years there 
will probably be a supply of teachers for the primary schools who 
will have had a training in grammar and literature. This ought to 
react on the grammar teaching and serve to remove the great difficulty 
which I have described. 

As an immediate measure it might be useful to persuade the 
authorities of these schools to exact a higher standard of grammar 
at their entrance examinations. Also there is need of some outUne 
text-book on the lines of the Fkirallel Qranunars to secure uni- 
f onnity of terminology as far as possible. Unless this is done we 
are in danger of substituting confusion for ignorance. 



Bbsolutioks 

On the basis of the above facts and suggestions the Com- 
mittee submits the following resolutions for the consideration 
of the general meeting of the Classical Association : 

1. That it is not desirable to begin the school study of two 
fordgn languages, ancient or modem, at or about the same 
time. 

2. That in the earliest stage of teaching Latin and Greek 
the teacher should aim at making his pupils very familiar with 
such words, inflexions and constructions as occur most commonly 
in the authors, and especially the first author, to be read at 
schooL 

3. That the scheme of reading in Latin and Greek authors 
should be carefully organised and graduated with a view (1) to 
the selection of such authors as are suitable in respect of both 
their language and their subject-matter to different stages of 
learning, (2) to the literary and historical value of the authors 
or parts of authors selected. 



lis 
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„ „ 1906 (89) ••• ••• 

„ „ 1907 (607) 
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Extra payments... ... ... ... 

304 sabscriptions for 1906 and 1907 paid 
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Lifo compositions ••• >•• ••• ••• 

American sabscriptions ••• ... ... 
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Copies of Th€ Year's Work bought at 1#. M. 
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The foOowmg o/ddrua was wriiten by Dr. PoHgate and 
presented on beha^ofihe Classical Association by Dr. Ashby^ 
Director qf the British School at Rome^ to the SodetcL ItaUana 
per la diffusione e Fincoraggiamento degli Studi Classici, at 
its second meetings held in Rome in April, 1906. 



ITALORVM LITTERARVM GRAECARVM ET LATINARVM 

FAVTORVM ET VINDICVM 80CIETATEM 

BRTTANNORVM QVIBVS IDEM PROPOSITVM SOCIETAS 

SALVERE IVBET. 

Raro certe atque opportuno Fortunae utimur beneficio qaod eo ipso 
tempore qao Voe alteram iam conaentom actori estis paads de nostro 
nnmero — ^aellemns quidem plares : sed plares ne esaent incommoda 
n^gotiosis hoc anno ratio temporum prohibuit — Romam vestram illam 
urbiom omniiim dominam pulchenimam inuiaere contigit at non solum 
animo atqae cogitatione absentes sed praesentes qaoque nonnolli 
inoeptis Vestris fiEtaeamas. 

Vt de iBX^AA primum Vobis gratalemur, at in fatoram prospera ac 
felicia omnia exoptemus, soadet ilia iam omnibas nota Britannoram 
Italoramqae amicitia. caios ecqaod insigniaa testimoniam adferri 
potent quam illud Veatratiam aetate atqae asa comprobatam ac 
firmatom proaerbium 

heUa ubMs gerenda : 

eum Britannis pax tenendaf 

soadent commonia nobuscam stadia^ commanis neteram monamen- 
tonun cam amor tnm reaerentia, commane deniqae non aliena 
aaeriendi sed nostra atqae adeo totias orbis terrarom bona con- 
seroandi piam ac legitimom consiliam. in fine rem illam nolomas 
praeterire quae^ si non maximi momently tamen ne minimi qaidem 
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oit cmn Dotln Vobiseiiiii eommercift prazimo *"'"g**j pfunmi 
monm nerlHi Latimi proaontiaiidi 

ftd pe m Uui Mo dmiserd ofhe Bntamnu 

mm in eo 6«e nt efflnat a^1le obeoleaeat. quod, Sodetatis nostne 
open miTJinam partem eflfoctQin, Vobia qnoqiie pladtomm aatis eoD- 
fidimiM nt nihfl iam aerendmn sit, quod Platonicna ille Socrates nereri 
ae didty ne uideainiir vr& ^iXoXayuv ^poicitca^ w^oBv^au^Mvot, qfiof 
woufom dtaXiy§a&iu col ^Skont n mai wpom/ySpmn JDJJjjkmw f iy m aSai^ 

Valete atqne in atndia nnioerao hominnm generi profotoia fetidter; 
alcnt eoepiatiay incnmliitote. 

Loifnmio datvm mocn mabtio wxEvmrm a. a, Mpoooovn. 

(The Italian proverb referred to ia : 

Col mondo tatto gnerra 
E pace con Inghilterra.] 
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EXILES 

Adapted at the first Oeneral Meeting 0/ the Aeeoeiatitm, May 2»tK 1904 ; 
Amended mt the General Meeting, Janmary 5<A, 1906. 

1. The name of the Aaaodation shall he '*Thb Olassical 

AaSOdATION.'* 

3. The objects of the Association are to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the well-being of classical studies, and, in 
particular: — 

(a) To impress npon pablic opinion the claim of each 
studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of 
education ; 
(6) To improve the practice of clasBical teaching by free 
discussion of its scope and methods; 

(c) To encourage investigation and call attention to new 

discoveries; 

(d) To create opportunities for friendly intercourse and 

co-operation among all lovers of classical learning in 
this country. 

3. The Association shall consist of a Fk«sident, Yice-Fk^sidents, 
a Treasurer, two Secretaries, a Ooundl of fifteen members besides 
the Officers, and ordinary Members. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shall be members thereof, and shall be ex officio members of 
the Ooundl. 

4. The Ooundl shall be entrasted with the general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association, and, subject to any special 
direction of a General Meeting, shall have control of the funds 
of the AsBodation. 

5. The Ooundl shall meet as often as it may deem necessary, 
upon due notice issued by the Secretaries to each member, and 
at every meeting of the Ooundl five shall form a quorum. 

€. It shall be within the competence of the Oouncil to make 
rules for its own procedure, provided always that questions before 
the Ooundl shall be determined by a majority of votes, the 
Ohairman to have a casting vote. 
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7. The General Meeting of the Aflflodation shall be held 
annually in some city or town of England or Wales which is 
the seat of a University, the place to be selected at the preyions 
General Meeting. 

8. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected at the General Meeting, but vacancies 
occurring in the course of the year may be filled up temporarily 
by the Council. 

9. The President shall be elected for one year, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election until after the lapse of five years. 

10. The Yice-Presidentfl, the Treasurer, and the Secretaries 
shall be elected for one year, but shall be eligible for reflection. 

1 1. Members of the Council shall be elected for three years, and 
on retirement shall not be eligible for re-election until after the 
lapse of one year. For the purpose of establishing a rotation the 
Council shall, notwithstanding, provide that one-thiztl 6f its original 
members shall retire in the year 1905 and one-third in 1906. 

12. The Election of the Officers and Council at the General 
Meeting shall be by a majority of the votes of those present^ the 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 

13. The list of (agenda at the General Meeting shall be prepared 
by the Council, and no motion shall be made or paper read at such 
meeting unless notice thereof has been given to one of the Secre- 
taries at least three weeks before the date of such meeting. 

14. Membership of the Association shall be open to all persons 
of either sex who are in sympathy with its objects. 

15. Ordinary members shall be elected by tiie CounciL 

16. There shall be an entrance fee of 5«. The annual sub- 
scription shall be 5«., payable and due on the Ist of January in 
each year. 

17. Members who have paid the entrance fee of 5«. may 
compound for all future subscriptions by the payment in a smgle 
sum of fifteen annual subscriptions. 

18. The Council shall have power to remove by vote any 
member's name from the list of the Association. 

19. Alterations in the Rules of the Association shall be made by 
vote at a General Meeting, upon notice given by a Secretary to 
each member at least a fortnight before the date of such meeting. 
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Oasb, Mi88 J. K, 5, WindmiU HiU, Hampstead, N. W. 
Cabpabi, M. O. B., M.A, The University, Birmingham. 
Oatilxt, Rev. A, M.A., Repton, Burton-on-Trent. 
Oattlxt, T. F., M.A, Eton Cbllege, Windsor. 
Ohambbblain, H. M., BA., St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 
GHAMBSKLAnr, Min D., BA., 45, Church Street, Rugby. 
Obambsbs, C. D., ma., The UniyerBity, Birmingham. 
Ghambbbs, E. el, M.A, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 
Chafmait, John, 101, Leadenhall Street, KG. 
Chapxav, JSev. Dont, O.S.B., B.A, Erdington Abbqr, Birming- 
ham. 
Chapman, P. M., M.D., F.R.C.P., 1, St John Street, Hereford. 
Ohappbl, Bev. W. H., M. A, King's School, Worcester. 
Ghabubb, Mies D. M., 12, St. Albans Villas, Highgate Road, 

N.W. 
Ohabb, 7%6 RL Rev. F. H., D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, The 

Palace, Ely. 
Qhatabbb, a S., MJl, B.C.L., Elmthorpe, Temple Cowley, 

Oxford. 
Ohawhxb, W., M.A,The Lodge, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
Ohbitlb, H., M.A., Stationers' School, Homsey, N. 
Chiltov, Rev. A, D.D., City of London School, Victoria 

Embankment, E.C. 
Ohittt, Rev. G. J., B. A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Ohouiblbt, R F., M.A, The High Hoose^ Brook Oreen, 

London, W. 
Ohubgh, Rev. A J., Upper Brooms, Ightham, Sevenoaks. 
Ohubohill, E. L., B.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Clabk, a. C, M.A, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Olabk, E. K., M.A., F.S.A., Meanwoodside, Leeds. 
Olabk, Rev. R B., Felsted School, Essex. 
Clabk, Rev. R M., M.A, Denstone College, Staffs. 
Olabkb, MieB E. M., Broughton and Crumpeall High School, 

Higher Broughton, Manchester. 
Olabkb, Rev. E. W., B.A, Gresham's School, Hdt, Norfolk. 
Glaxton, J. A., B.A, Grammar School, Doncaster. 
Olat, Mim A M., Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
Cobbb, Miu A M., B.A, 2, Donnington Square, Newbury. 
«GoBHAic, C D., G.M.G., MA, H.M. Commianoner, Lamaoa, 

pypms. 
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Oomr, H., 3, Elm Oonrt, Temple, £.0. 

OoHW, M%8i H. F., 30, Hyde Fkrk Oardena, W. 

OoLB, E. L. D., M.A., 9, Horton Crescent, Rugby. 

OohBaxDQT^ K P., M.A., fiLaileybuiy College, Herts. 

OoLis, P. B^ KA., 16, Viotorb Mansions, West Kensington, W. 

OoLUXB, A. J. F., M.A, c/o L. A. Magnus, 9, Gray's Inn 

Square, W.C. 
OoLUirs, Rt Sen. Lordf M.A., LL.D., 3, Bramham Qardens, S. W. 
OoLBON, F. H., M Jl, The College^ Plymouth. 
OoLYiir, S., M.A, British Museum, W.O. 
OoMPTOH, Beo. W. a, MA., The College, Dover. 
OOHBBB, MiB8 E. M., Milton Mount OoUege, Gravesend 
OoHHAL, Ptqf. B. M., M.A., The University, Leeds. 
^OovwAT, Mi88 A. E., Olough Hall, Newnham College, Cambridge 

(and Homton House, Campden Hill, W.). 
CoNWAT, Mrs. Margaret M., M.A., Draethen, Didsbnry, 

Manchester. 
OoNWAT, Fn^. R. 8., Litt.D., The University, Manchester. 
OooK, Frof, A. B., M.A., 19, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 
CooKSQN, C.« M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
CooKSOV, Sir C. A, SLC.M.G., 96, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, aW. 
CooMBi, J. Newton, Abbeydale, Beauchief, Shefl^d. 
CooPSB, Miu A J., 22, St John Street^ Oxford. 
CoBooBAH, Bw. T., B.A, Ctongowes Wood College^ Ballins, Co. 

Eoldare. 
CoRLBT, F. E., M.A, St. John's College, Oxford. 
*CoBHTOBD, F. M., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
CoBHiSH, F. W., M.A., The Cloisters, Eton College^ Windsor. 
CouBTAULD, G., Junr., M.A, little's Fkrm, Shalfood, Braintree, 



Cousins, Mim F. M., 20, Parker Road, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
CowiLL, W. H. A., M. A, St Edward's School, Oxford. 
Cowl, Fr<^. R P., M.A., University College, Bristol 
CowLBT, A., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Cbagb, J. F., KA, Eton College, Windsor. 
CBADOOK-WAnoB, H., M.A., Merchant Taylors' School, Orosbj, 

liverpooL 
C&AiK, Sir H., E:.C.B.,LL.D., M.P., 6a, Dean's Yard, Westminster, 

aw. 

Crab, Mim L., The Square^ Fairfield, Manchester. 
Cbawtobd^ G. &, M.A., Milesdown, Winchester. 
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Orawlkt, J. A.y M Jk., 14, Oonnaught Bead, Stroud Green, N. 
Obompiov, Mi88 A., M.A., XTiiiTersitj Settlement^ Ancoats Hall, 

Manchester. 
CsoKDr, Bw. H. S., M.A., B.D., Willowbrook, Ohanoer Road, 

Oambridge. 
*Obobbt, M%88 a. D., 1, Holwood Road, Bromley, Kent. 
OBonsB, W. P., Ouardian OfBoe, Manchester. 
Obuigbuuhx, Eev. A. H., M.A., 68, Eingsgate Street, 

Wincheeter. 
Obuibi, Sir F. R, M.D., K.S.O., 93, Merrion Square, Dnhlin. 
OuBZOH, of Eedleeton, Eiffhi ff<m. Lord, G.C.S.I., a.G.l.E., 

D.G.L., F.R.S., 1, Oarlton House Terrace, S.W. 

Daxxbs, H. J., M.A., 71, Clyde Road, West Didsbory, Man- 
chester. 
Daktiis, H. O.t M.A, Higher Goombe, Haalemere, Surrey. 
Dalb, a. W. W., ma., Yice-Ghancellor of the TTniTersity, 

liverpooL 
Dalion, Bev. H. A., M.A, D.D., Hanison Goll^, Barbadoea 
Dalt, Bev. James A, Gbngowes Wood Gollege, Sallins, Go. 

Kildaze. 
Dahibl, Mist G. 1., Wycombe Abbey School, Bocks. 
^DABLiircrroH, W. S., B. A, The Hill, Lutterworth, Leicesterslure. 
David, Bev. A A^ M. A, Head Master, Glifton College^ Bristol 
Datid, Bmf. W. H., M.A., 
Davus, Miis G. H., M.A, Brighton and Hove High School, 

Montpelier Road, Brighton, Sussex. 
Davus, El J. Llewellyn, B.A., Gounty School, Bedford. 
Davixs, Fro/. G. A., M. A, The University, Glasgow. 
Davos, Robert, MA., 117, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 
Davis, Mias £. J., B. A, 86, I^nsdowne Road, Groydon. 
Davis, Bov. H., B.A, Stonyhurst GoUege, Blackburn. 
Dawbs, Mi§B E. A S., M.A., D.Iitt., Heathlands, Weybridge, 

Surrey. 
Dawbs, Bw. J. &, D.D., Ghapelville, Grove Road, Surbiton, aW. 
^Dawu, Miaa M. G., MA., Ghapelville, Grove Road, Surbiton, 

S.W. 
Dawsihs, Frof. W. Boyd, D.Sc, F.R&, The University, 

Mandiester. 
Dawkinb, Mi88 B. Boyd, Fallowfield House, Fallowfield, 

Manchester. 
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Dawsoit, Rw. W. R., M.A., The College, Brighton. 

Day, Mi88 K., Bowton, Chester. 

Datnbs, J. N., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

DiLANT, Bev. W., LL.D. (Preeident), Univernly College, 
Dublin. 

DURIMAV, Misa M. E., 63, Sonthfields Bead, Wandsworth, & W. 

Dbvivs, Alex., Clayesmore School, Pangboame, Berka 

DiOKiN, H. B., MA., Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 

Dill, Prof. S., litt. D., LL.D., Queen's College, Belfast 

Dill, T. R. Colquhonn, B.A, 1, New Square, linooln's Inn, 
W.C. 

DixoH, Prof, W. Maeneile, 2, South Park Terrace, Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

DovALDSOv, Eev. S. A., MA., B.D., The Lodge, Magdalene 
College, Cambridge* 

DoHKiH, Pro/. E. H., M.A., Englefield Green, Surrey. 

DoKHBH, E., B.A., Oak Mount, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

DoNOYAH, Bev, J., M.A, Stonyhnrst College, Blackburn. 

Dots, Misa J. F., Wyoombe Abbey School, Bucks. 

DowsoN, F. K, The Hostel, Sedbergh, Yorks. 

DoTLB, J. A, M.A., Pendarren, CrickhoweL 
^Drbwitt, J. A. J., M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 

Dboop, J. P., B.A, 11, Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
*Dbt8DALB, Miaa M., B.A, King's Loa, Kemerton, Tewkesbury. 

DuoKWOBTH, Rev. Canon R, D.D., C.V.O., 6, Little Cloisters, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

Duckworth, F. R. G., The College, Cheltenham. 

Dudley, L. C, B.A., 46, Carter Knowle Road, Sheffield. 

Duff, J. D., M. A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Duklof, Misa M. M., Danes Hill, Bongeo, Hertford. 

Dumr, G., M.A, LL^D., 42, Murrayfield Avenue, Edinburgh. 

DuHSTALL, Miaa M. C, M. A, 33, Sinclair Bead, Kensington, W. 

Du P6irm, C. A A., M.A, Englefield, Harrow. 

DusNFOBB, W., M. A, Ejng's College, Cambridge. 

Dtxb, L., M.A, Sunbury Lodge, O^ord. 
^Dtmohd, Mim O., High School for Girls, Bolton. 

EALAim, Mra. J. M., Hillmarton, St. James's Park, Bath. 
EoKEBSunr, J. C, M.A, Ashfield, Wigan. 
EoxHABB, G., Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester. 
EoKHABD, Mra.f Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester. 
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*Ennr, The Bt Bev. G. R, D.D., Lord Biahop of Wakefield, 
Bishops Qarih, Wakefield. 

EiMHiiTON, 0., M.A., Pelham House, West Folkestone. 

Edmohds, J. M., M.A, Reptoni Burton-on-Trent. 

Edmonds, Misa 17. M., B.A, Ghreat Gransden, Sandy, Bedford- 
shire. 

Edwabds, G. M., M. a, Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. 

Edwabds, H. J., M.A, PeterboDse, Cambridge. 

Edwabds, W., M.A, Grammar School, Bradford. 

EuoT, Sir C. N. K, K.C.M.G., LL.D., M.A., Endcliffe Holt, 
EnddiiSe Orescent, Sheffield. 

Ellabt, 0. S., Bannister Court, Southampton. 

Ellam, K, Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 

Ellui AN, G. D., Heathside, Tadworth, Surrey. 

Eluoit, C. H. B., M.A, Cli£F Court, Frenchay, Bristol. 

Elliott, R. H., Rishworth Grammar School, Bishworth, Halifax. 

Elliott, R. T., M.A, 16, Ship Street, Oxford. 

Elus, JProf, Robinson, M.A., LL.D., Trinity College, Oxford. 

Ellis, Mrs. W. Weetwood, Pitsmore, Sheffield. 

Elliston, W. R, B.A, LL.R, 163, Woodbridge Road, Ipswich. 

England, E B., Litt.D., High Wray, Amblesida 

Eppstxin, Bmf. W. C, M.A., Reading School, Berks. 

Ebmnn, W., 14, Fkbrk Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 

Ebnst-Bbownino, Judffe W., 12, St. James's Square, S.W. 

Esoott, MtM A. E, 22, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 

EsDAiLS, A J. K., B.A., British Museum, W.C. 

Etans, Xody, M. A, Britwell, Berkhamsted, Herts. 

Etans, H. a, M.A, 13, Broad Stieet, Oxford. 

Eyans, S. E, ma.. Grammar School, Doncaster. 

Etans, Rev. W. F., M.A., Cowbridge School, Glamorgan. 

Eyanb, W. H., M.A, Glebe Cottage, Silverton, Devon. 

Eys, H. W., M.A, 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 

EirABT,5ifiM E. J., RA, 33, Berkley Street, Liverpool (and 
West Heath School, Richmond, Surrey). 

EzoN, Frof. C, M.A., Queen's CoUege, Oalway. 

Exxon, G. F., M.A, Llandovery College^ S. Wales. 

Faibbaibn, Bev. A M., M.A, D.D., Litt.D., Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Faibbaixns, ififs, T^thington Girls' SchooVFallowfield, Man- 
chester. 
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Faldino, Mi$8 0. 8., Oirk' Orammar School, Bradford, Yorka. 
FAxmB, Mim O., M.A., Sale High School, Monland Boad, Sale, 

Cheshire. 
FiJunBLL, L. R., M.A., D.Litt., Ezater College, Oxford. 
FAHQUHAB80H, A. S. L., M.A., TTniTersity College, Oxford. 
Fab«xoi, W., M.A., Thorpe Hall, Bohin Hood's Bay, Torks. 
Faxwmll, The Righi Han. Lord Justias, B.A., P.C., 15, Soath- 

well Gardens, S.W. 
Felkin, F. W., M.A., Uniyersity College School, Frognal, N.W. 
FHraiHO, Rmf, W. D., M.A., Hailejharj College, Hertford. 
Fbrakd, R. H., M.A., 4, Moorland Boad, Edghaston, Birming- 

ham. 
FiaaALL, C. K, B.A^ Bockville, Dnndrum, Ca Dnhlin. 
Fixu), Eeo. T., D.D., Badlej College, Ahingdon. 
FnrLAT, Sir B. B., K.C., LL.D., 31, Phillimore Gardens, W. 
FiVLAT, Eeo. T. a!., University College, Duhlin. 
*FxTZHUOB, Prof. T,, University of Vizginia, Charlottesville, Ya., 

U.S.A. 
Flathir, J. H., M.A., 90, Hills Boad, Camhridge. 
Fluohg, Mi88 A., M.A., St. Felix School, Southwold. 
FuBiOHXB, C. R. L., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
FuROHKB, F., M.A., The Lodge, Marlborough College, Wilts. 
Flood, Mioa M. L., St. Elphhi's School, Darley Dale, near 

Matlock. 
FooKNiB, Harry, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
FoBD, Boo. lionel G. B. J., M.A^ The School, Bepton, Burton- 

on-Trent. 
FoBBiemB, R. S., M.A., Bank House, Newtown, N. Wales. 
FoBSTBB, R S., M.A., The University, Sheffield. 
FoTHumieHAM, J. K., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fowler, W. Warde, MA., linooln College, Oxford. 
Fox, F. W., M.A., 19, Eastgate, Lincoln. 
Fbazkb, J. G., M.A., D.C.L., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fry, MioM B. B., M.A., Highfield, Epsom. 
Fry, Roo. T. C, D.D., School House, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
FuLFORD, Boo. H. W., M.A., 49, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
FuLLRR, Mioe B. B., The Training College, Darlingtoit 
FuRNBAUX, L. R., M.A., RosBall, Fleetwood. 
FuRNVSS, E. H., B.A., The Steps, Bromsgrove. 
FuBKiBS, J. M., M.A., Khedivieh School, Cairo, I^an[>t. 
FuRNsss, MioB S. M. M., 7, Quenttn Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
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Oadibdsn, MiM F. M. A., M.A., Blackheath High Schod, RE. 

Qalpiv, Rev, A. J., King's School, Ganterboxy. 

Gabdinib, B. N., M.A., 2, The GoUegei Epeom. 

GAKDNBBy MtM A., Newnham OoUege, Cambridge. 

Gabdnbh, Prof. E A., M.A., University College, LondoD. 

GA&mraB, Prt^. P., littD^ 12, Canterbury Boad, Oxford. 

Gasbod, H. W., M.A., Merton College, Oxford. 

Gasblbi, Mies E. S., 75, linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

Gasblix, SrxPHBN, B.A., King's College, Cambridge. 

Gatib, Mim E, M.A., Netting Hill High School, Norland 
Square, W. 
^Gatb, R. K, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridga 

Gbdub, Sir Archibald, D.C.L., LIlD., F.R.a, Shepherd's 
Down, Haslemere, Surrey. 
*Gbhhbb, E. E., M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
^Obbbbb, Mi88 G. K, M.A., Girls' Grammar School, Maidstone 

Road, Rodbester. 
•Gbbbabs, H T., 20, St. John Street, Oxford. 

Ghbt, M%88 F. I4., 39, Star Hill, Rochester. 

GiBSOB, G., 2, Stirling Mansions, Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

G1B8OV, Mrs. M. D., LL.D., D.D., Castlefarae, Cambridge. 

GiLBB, Pro/. H. A., M.A., Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 

Gius, It., M.A, 1, Willoott Roiad, Acton Hill, W. 

GiLxs, P., M.A«, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

GiLLBBFiB, C. M., M.A., The University, Leeds. 

GiLSQN, J. P., M.A., British Museum, W.C. 

GiuoB, R C, MA., King Edward yi.'s School, Birmingham. 

GiVBBK, R L., M.A., Colet Court, West Kensington^ W. 

Glazbbbook, Rev. Canon M. G., D.D., The College, Ely. 

Glotbb, T. R, M.A., 07, Glisson Road, Cambridge. 

GoDLBT, A. D., MJL, 4, Crick Road, Oxford. 

GoFVB, Mim E H., Caldeoote Towers, Bushey Heath, Herts. 

GoonHABT, A. M., M.A., Mus. Bao., Eton College, Windsor. 

GooDBXCH, W. J., M.A., 11, Hesketh Avenue, Didsbury, Man- 
chester. 

GoonwDT, Mim N. M., 99, IfEley Road, Oxford. 

GooDTBAB, C, 39, lincroft Street^ Moss ffide, Manchester. 

GoBDOB, W. M., M.A., School House, Tonbridga 

GoBB, BL B&9. Charles, D.D., Lord Bishop of Birmingham, 
Bishop^s Croft, Bdgbaston, Birmingham, 
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OoBB, W. N., Hjmer'8 College, HulL 

OouoB, Eav. T.» B.Bc. (Headmaster), Grammar School, Betford, 

Notts. 
Gould, T. W., M. A., 6, Eenaington Orescent^ W. 
Gow, Em). J., littD., 19, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Grahosb, jPt^- F. S-> M.A., littD., University College^ 

Nottingham. 
Gbaht, Prof. A. J., MA., The Univorsitj, Leeds. 
Gbaht, Miss J. M., Bt Leonard's School, St Andrews, N.B. 
Obatis, B^. 0. £., M. A, St. Martin's, Grange Road, Camhridge. 
Gbat, Mist F. R., St Paul's Girls' School, Bzook Qieen, 

Hammersmith, W. 
Gbat, Mn^f Albert Square, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Gbat, Rev. H. B., D.D., Warden of Bndfield College, Berks. 
Gray, Beo. J. H., M.A, Queens' College, Cambridge. 
Gnnv, G. Buckland, MA., S5, St Bernard's Oreace&t» 

Edinburgh. 
Gunor, Eev. W. C, M. A, Hepworth Bectory, Dias. 
Gsmra, C. H., MA., St John's, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
^amiB, H. W., M.A., Magdalen CoUege, Ozfotd. 
Gbbens, Wilfred A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Gbxenwood, L. H. G., M.A., Canterbury College^ Christchuroh, 

New Zealand. 
Gbiqost, Mi98 A. M., Hulme Grammar School, Oldham. 
GsrarFSLL, Mrs. Alice, 62, Holywell, Oxford. 
GasHFBLL, Bernard P., D. Litt, Litt D., Queen's College, Ozfotd. 
Gbiffith, F. LL, ma., Biversvale, Ashton-under-Lyna 
Gbigo, E. W. M., B.A, 6, Pbper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
GuPFT, H., M.A, John Rylands Library, Deaniqgate^ l£an- 

Chester. 
GuBNST, Mies A., 69, Bnnismore Gardens, S.W. 
GuBNST, Miss M., 69, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 
Gmurar, Miss Sybella, The Weirs Cottage, Brockenhurst^ Haats. 
GuTOH, C, M.A, Whitstead, Barton Boad, Cambridge. 
GoTHKSLOH, A, KA., 24, Barclay Boad, Leytonstone, Ymar 
Gut, Rev. R. C, M.A, Forest School, Walthamstow. 
•GwATEiH, Miee E. R., M.A, 16, Gerda Boad, New Eltham, 

Kent 
OwATKiH, Rev. T., M.A., 3, St. Paul's Road, Cambridge. 
GwiLUAx, Rev. G. H., M.A., B.D., The Rectory, l^mawih^^^ 

Henley-on-Thames. 
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Hadlst, W. S., M.A., Pembroke OoUege^ Oambridge. 
*Haiiow, W. H., M.A, Woroester Oollege, Qzfolrd. 
*Haiob, p. B., BA.y o/o Messrs. Grindlaj, Groom A C0.9 

Bombay, India. 
Haigh, Mra. P. B., Merchant Tajlonf' School, Charterhouse 

Square, E.O. 
Hals, Prof. W. G., The XTniversity, Chicago, X7.8A. 
Halis, G. T., Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Halbs, J. F., M. A, King's College School, Wimbledon Common, 

S.W. 
Hall, F. W., M. A, St. John's College, Oxford. 
Hall, Joseph, M.A, D.Iitt., The Hulme Grammar School, 

Manchester. 
Hallax, G. H., M. a, QHygia, Harrow. 
*Hal8bubt, Ri. Hon. the Barl of D.CX., 4, Ennismore Gardens, 

aw. 

Hammawb, H. C, M.A, Mount Honse, MiUway Road, Andover. 
Haxmovd, H M. F., B.A, The School, Giggleswiok, Yorks. 
Habdoastls, H., The Moor House, Ozted, Surrey. 
Habdis, Prof. W. R, MA., 4, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Habpbb, MtM B., The Warden, Queen's CoUege^ Harlej 

Street, W. 
Habpib, Mi$8 E. R, S. Andrea, Alassio, Italy. 
Habfsb, G. p., M.A., 19, Mecklenburg Street, Leicester. 
Hasbis, H W., Grove House, Leighton Ptok School, Reading. 
Hauis, J. Rendel, littD., LIlD., Chetwynd House, Selly Oak, 

Birmingham. 
Habbisok, B. C, B.A, Sedbergh, RS.O., Yorks. 
Habbiboh, Mim E., 8, Linnet Lane, Sefton Park, LtverpooL 
*Habbisoii, E., M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
*Habbibon, Miss J. E., LL.D., D.Litt, Nerwnham College, 

Cambridge. 
HABflRTBOM, Dr. C. A, Principal of the Harstrom School, 

Norwalk, Conn., n.S.A 
Habtlbt, E., M.A, 20, Rossett Road, Blundellsands, Liverpool. 
Habvbt, Eev. H. A, M.A, 20, St Giles's, Oxford. 
Haslam, Bm>. A B., M.A, The Croft, Burton, Westmorland. 
Havbbfibld, Prof. F. J., M.A, LLD., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Hawxxhb, C. v., Kenmure School, 80, PHory Road, West 

Hampstead, London, W. 
Hatpob, J. H., M.A, 41| Birch Grove, Acton, W. 

18 
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Hatv, B. J., M.A., 6, Queea Anne Terrace, Oambridge. 
Hatm-Bslohbb, Bev. T., MA., Bramlej Bectory, BasiiigBtoke. 
Hatnbb, E. a P., 38, St John's Wood. Park, London, N.W. 
Tf«fm.Aif , Rev. A. 0., D.D., Principal of King's College, W.O. 
TT^im^if , G. W., B.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Hkadlak, J. W., M.A., Board of Edncation, WhitehaU, aW. 
HiADLAM, W. G., littD., Sing's CoUege, Cambridge. 
HxABU, Rw. W. A, Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
HsATB, C. H., M.A., 38, Portland Bead, Edgbaston, Birm- 
ingham. 
Hbath, H. F., M.A., Board of Education, Whitehall, 8.W. 
HsATHOOTB, W. E., M.A., Trinity College, Oambridge. 
Hblbirt, Lionel, M.A., West Downs, Winchester. 
Hbuc, Dr. N. W., The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, New 

Hampshire, U.a A 
HsmHO, M%88 E. J., Garlands, Leokhampton Road, Cheltenham. 
HsHDXBSOV, B. W., M.A, Exeter College, Oxford, 
HsNDSBSOV, Rev. P. A. Wright, D.D., Warden of Wadham 

CoUege, Oxford. 
HiNDT, F. J. R, MA., School Honse^ Bromsgrove. 
HsNH, Rev. Canon H., M.A, The Vicarage, Bolton. 
HxNN, ffan, MrM. Henry, The Vicarage, Bolton. 
HxHBT, Brother Edmund, Xaverian College, Victoria Park, 

Manchester. 
HsHBT, R. M., M.A., 61, University Bead, Belfast. 
HxvsoN, Rev. J., M.A., Grammar School, Haverfordwest. 
HxppBL, Mies E. A, B.A, Kensington Park High School for 

Girls, Colville Square, London, W. 
HXPPXL, Miaa Mary Li, BA., High School for Girls, Bromley, 

Kent 
HiBFOXD, Mi89 Caroline, Ladybam House School, Withington, 

Mandiester. 
Hbslop, W., ma., 47, Harold Boad, Margate. 
HitHXRiiraTON, J. N., 16, Lansdowne Crescent, Kensingtcm 

Park, W. 
HxiT, W. S., KA., Brighton College, Sussex. 
HswABB, G. A. Ll, B.A., The Grammar School, Midhuxst, 

Sussex. 
Hbwabt, O., M.A, Bank of England Chambers, Tib Lane, 

Manchester. 
HxwMnov, J., M. A.| King's Service House, Ebn Grove, Soathsea. 
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HioxxTy IU», J., Holy Family Ohuich, Oreen Lane^ Leeds. 
H10K8, IAm A. M., M.A., 7y Qrnan MazmioDS, Hampstead, N.W. 
H1GK8, Bms. Canon E. L., M.A., 6» Enoombe Place, Salford, Lanes. 
HiOKS, & D., IL A., Foasedene, Mount Pleasant, Camfaridge. 
HiGOSy M%8B M. &, MA., 93, Lanadowne Road, Notting 

Hm,w. 

HiGGnrs, Rov. P., M.A., St. Bede's (3ollege^ Manchester. 
HiLDBHXiMBB, A., 2, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, £.0. 
Hill, O. F., M.A., British Moseum, London, W.O. 
HiLLASD, Rw. A. E., M.A., St. Panl's School, West 

Kensington. 
HixsT, Min G. M., Barnard College, Gdambiia XJniversity, New 

York, U.SA. 
HOBHOUSB, Bms. Canon W., M. A., 20, Gcurpenter Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 
HoBsov, i?ett. T. F., M.A., The King's School, Rochester. 
Bonn, Min M., 14, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
HoDOB, MisB D. M. Y., 12, St Margaret's Road, Oxford. 
HoDGKDV, T., D.CJi., Barmoor Castle^ Beal, Northumberland. 
HoDQSON, a H., M.A., LL.D., 45, Ccmduit Street, Regent 

Street^ W. 
HoQABTH, D. O., M.A., Chapel Meadow, Forest Row, Sussex. 
HooAHTH, MiM M. I., The Red House, Westleton, Sax- 

mundham. 
HoQQ, Ptof. H. W., M.A., B.Litt., 30, Brook Road, Fallowfield, 

Manchester. 
HoLDiHG, Min G. E., B.A., North London Collegiate School, 

N.W. 
HoLm, A. E., M.A., Wheelwright Orammar School, Dewsbuiy. 
HoucBS, T. Rice, Litt.D., 11, Douro Place, Kensington, W. 
HoinnrwiLL, M. J., M.A., Hurstleigh, Tnnbridge WeUs. 
HooPKB, Min E. S., M.A., Heatherley, Chialehurst Road, 

Sidcup. 
HoPKnrs, G. B. Lmes, M.A., Orley Farm School, Harrow. 
HoniHB, T. H C, M.A., The School, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
HopKnraoir, Alfred, M.A., LL.D., K.C., Yice-Chancellor of 

the Yi^ria University of Manchester. 
HoPKiHSON, J. H., M.A., Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
HoBHBT, B09. J. J., D.D., D.C.L., The Lodge, Eton College, 

Windsor. 
HoB8FALi» A., 144, Ashley Lane, Moston, Manchester. 
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HoBT, Sir A. F., Bt., M.A., Hie School, Harrow. 

HoBB, H. F., B.A., Dulwich College, S.E. 

HouoHTOH, A. v., M.A., Ooonty Hall, Wakefield. 

HouGHTOH, Bev. E. J. W., M.A, St. Edmond's Sehool, Oanter- 

bury. 
HouBX, H. H., H.A, The Oollege, Great Malvern. 
Houston, Mus E. 0., High School for Girls, Nottingham. 
How, Rev. J. H., M.A., Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
How, W. W., M.A., 10, King Street, Oxford. 
HowABD, Rev. A. W., M.A., B.D., 12, Mount Vernon Boad, 

Torquay. 
HowsLL, Miaa L., Grove House, Richmond Oreaoent^ Oardiff. 
HiTBBACK, Mi$8 C. J. M., City and County School, Chester. 
Ht^GSL, Baron F. von, 13, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, W. 
HuGQABD, W. R., M.A., M.D., F.RC.P. (Lond.), H.B.M. Oonaal, 

Davos Plats, Switzerland, 
HuoHBS, C, 35, Belfield Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 
HuoHBS, MtM J. G, 2, Belgrave Villas, Huddersfield. 
HuGHSB, Miis M. v., 62, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 
HuGHBS, Bev. W. H., M.A,*Je8us College, Oxford. 
HuLBBST, H. L. P., M.D., Education Office, Deansgate, Man- 

Chester. 
Hunt, A. S., M.A, D.Iitt, Queen's College, Oxford. 
HussNT, Bev. A. L., M.A., Fern Bank, Buxted, Sussex. 
HuTomsoN, C. S., BA., Guildford Grammar School, Perth, 

West Australia. 
HuTO HiNS ON, Ifiea W. M. L., Moor Hurst, Tenison Avenue, 

Cambridge. 
HuiTON, Misa C. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, 

aw. 

*HuTTON, Miea E. P. S., M.A., 62, Clovelly Mansions, Gray's 
Inn Road, W.C. 
Htblop, Bev. A. K F., M.A., Warden of Trinity College, 
Glenabnond, Perth, N.B. 

InAGX, J. M., M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Impht, E., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Ibxmonokb, Miea G., Holland Road, Weymouth. 
Ibvins, a. Iu, B.A. Bradfield College, Berks. 

*Jacxson, C, M.A., Ballard's Shaw, limpsfteld. 
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Jaokbon, Miaa 8. E., 20, Heywood Street, Bury, Lanos. 
Jaokboh, Prof. H., littD., Trinity College, Oambridga 
Jiim, L., M.A., Badley College, Abingdon. 
Jaumb, M%8b Lade^ BA., Fairlight, Aldenham Boad, Bnahey. 
Vaiob, Rev. a R, M.A., The College, Malvern. 
Vabohibt, O. J., Limaflsol, Cyprus. 
JxLF, 0. &, MjL, The Orange, Folkestone. 
JiNKiNS, E. D. T., B.A., The Yioarage, Llangwyryfn, 

Aberystwyth. 
VimuRBOH, F. J. H., MA.., D.Iitt, Chancer Road, Cambridge. 
JuutAM, C. 8., M.A., 134, Walton Street, Oxford. 
*JivoNB, Principal F. B., MA., Litt.D., Bishop Hatadd's Hall, 

Dorham. 
Jswsov, Misa D., Tower House, Braoondale, Norwich. 
•Jbi-Blaxb, Miis K, Oirton College, Cambridge. 
Jxx-BuLKS, I%e Very Rev. T. W., D.D., Dean of Wells, The 

Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 
Jomrs, Misa K L., M.A., Queenwood, Eastbourne. 
*JoHireoif, C, M.A., 11, Willoughby Road, Hampetead, N.W. 
JoHXSOH, Rev. O. H., Wallis Down, Bournemouth. 
JoHHBOH, G. W., M.A., 2, Mount Ephraim Road, Streatham, 

S.W. 
Johnson, Miea L. A., Woodleigh, Altrinoham, Cheshire. 
Jones, C. C. LLoyd, Elizabeth College, Ouemsey. 
JONNS, Miaa E. K C, Girton College, Qimbridge. 
JoNis, H. L., M.A., Willaston School, Nantwich. 
JoNiB, W. H. S., M.A, Perse School, Cambridge. 
JosxPH, H. W. B., M.A., New College^ Oxford. 

Kat, T., J.P., Moorfield, Stockport. 

EsANS, Bev. J., St. Stanislaus College, TuUamore, King's Co., 

Ireland. 
Kmahngn, M. W., 40, St Margaret's Road, Oxford. 
KmjNG, Rev. W. H., M. A, Grammar School, Bradford, Torks. 
Exiling, Rev. W. T., M.A., King Edward's School, Grantham. 
KxKN, Miaa E. A., Alexandra College, Dublin. 
KxLAABT, W. H., Claremont Lane, Eaher. 
ELsLLT, Rev, Canon J. D., Cathedral Library, Manchester. 
KiLBBT, C. B., M.A., Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. 
^KsiMT, Prof. F. W. (University of Michigan), 826, Tappan 

Street^ Ann ArboTy Michigan, U.8.A. 
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Kbhdall, G.y M.A.9 Gharterhouse, GMalming. 

KmnDT, Hon. IMr. JfuHM, M.A., LL.D., 23, Phillimare 

Gardens, Kensington, W. 
KBmxDT, Misa J. K, Shenstone, Osmbridge. 
KxnnEDT, Ifiu M. G., Shenstone, Cambridge. 
ElxHnDT, W., B.A., Hailejrbuxy Oc^lege, Herts. 
KnsDioiOH, Misa F., 83, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Plark, W. 
KniTov, F. G., ILA, D.Iitt, Kirkstead, Godstone, Surrey. 
KsB, W. 0. A., M.A., 5, Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, W. 
KiDD, B., The Warders, Tonbridge, Kent. 
KiDD, E. S., M.A., 9, Crawford Avenue, Haulgh, Bolton. 
KiHDBBSLBT, R. S., M.A, Etou College, Windsor. 
Kno, F. lu, B.A., The College, Brighton. 
King, H. R, MA., Abbeylands, Sherborne. 
Elnro, J., M. A, Grammar School, Hitchin. 
Knre, J. E., H.A, Grammar School, Bedford. 
KiBBT, W. &, West Downs, Winchester. 
KiBKPATBiCK, Be9. A. F., D.D., The Deanery, Ely. 
KnttLANB, Fro/. J. C, The Phillips Exeter Acaidemy, Exeter, 

Kew Hampshire, U.S.A. 
Knoit, C, 7, Chapel Walks, Manchester. 
Knox, lU. Rev. E., D.D., Lord Bishop of Manchester, Bishop's 

Court, Manchester. 
Ktnasion, Rev. Prof. H., D.D., The University, Durham. 
Ktkxs-Pinbon, Misa E., St. Katharine's, Hook Heaths, Woking. 

Lamb, Prof. Horace, MA., LL.D., D.Sc., F.Ra, Victoria 

University, Manchester. 
Lamb, J. G., M.A, Mount View, Potter's Bar, Middlesex. 
Lang, Misa H M., Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 
Lanodon-Davibb, B. N., M.A., Copthill, Burgh Heath, Surrey. 
Lanobidqb, a., M.A., 54, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Lattbb, H., M.A, North Devon Lodge, Cheltenham. 
Laitimbb, R B., M. a. Editor of School, 50a, Albemarle Street, W. 
Lawbon, J. C, M.A, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Layman, Miaa A. M., High School for Girls, Croydon. 
Latno, Rev. T., M.A, Grammar School, Abingdon, Berks. 
Lba, Rev. E. T., M.A, Willscote, Cranleigh, Gmldford. 
Lbaoh, Prof. Abby, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Lbach, Miaa A K., Burton-in-Lonsdale, Kirkby Lonsdale^ 
Lbadbb, Miaa E., Elmshurst^ East Finchley, N. 
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*LiAF, Walter, litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, London, N.W. 

LxATHSB, 8. M., M.A., 4, Olement's Inn, W.O. 

LxDGABD, W. JBL, BJl^ Ingleneok, Annandale Avenue, Bognor. 

Ln, F. B., 14, Bonchnrch Boad« London. 

Lb, F. R, M.A, Shan Chief's School, Taunggyi, Southern 
Shan States, Burma. 

Ln, Bev. J. B., M.A., Bedford Avenue, Bamet^ Herts. 

Lkb, Rev. Richard, M.A., Southcote, Elm Grove Road, Ealing 
Oommon. 

Lib, Sidney, M.A., Iitt.D., 108| Lezham Oardens, Kennng- 
ton, W. 

LiQAXD, A. G., M.A., Brow Hill, Batheaston, Batiu 

Lno, Rev. Stanley 0. £., M.A., King's College, London, W.C. 

LnoHTON, R. L., M.A., 235, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

LncAH, H. M., B.A, LL.M., 23, Herbert Road, Sherwood 
Rise, Nottingham. 

LnroBUM, W. T., M. A, Caius College, Cambridge. 

LEVBSfoH, Rev. E. S., M.A., Wootton Rectory, Northampton. 

LiVT, Miea E M., 71, Fiochley Road, St. John's Wood, N.W. 

Lbwis, Mrs. A. &, LL.D., D.D., Gasilebrae, Cambridge. 

Liwis, Miss C, 13, Rawlinson Road, Oxford. 

Liwis, Miae M. E., 21, Ridgway, Wimbledon, S.W. 

Lewis, Rev. F., M.A, 2, Richmond Crescent, St Bees, Cum- 
berland. 

Lbwis, G., The School, Mowbray, Cape Town, S. Africa. 

Lewis, L. W. P., M.A., 64, St. Mary's Road, Bradford. 

LiBEBTT, Ifise M., 188, Finborough Road, West Brompton, 
London, S.W. 

LmsBLL, J. W., M.A, The School, Warwick. 

LiDDBSDAU, E. W., M.A., Bank of England, Leeds. 

Lillet, Mise M., B.A., High School, Dover Street^ Manchester. 

LncBBBBB, Mies D., M. A., High School, Dover Street, Manchester. 

LnmuiT, A. D., BaUiol College, Oxford. 

LiHDeBLL, liiee A., Bearton, Hitchin. 

LiVNELL, Miee B. M. B., 84, Fitzjohn's Avenue, Hampstead^ N.W. 

LurzsLL, Miee E. M., Stanley House, Felixstowe. 

LireooMB, W. G., M JL, The Grammar School, Bdton. 

LmvoflTOV, R W., B.A, Corpus Ohristi College, Oxford. 

Llewblltk, Miee G., 19, Longton Road, Stone, Sta£b. 

Loahb; G. G., M.A., Colet House, West Kensington, W. 

Look, Rev. W., D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxfoid. 
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LoLT, G.y B.A., Queenmore Sohool, Bromley, Kent. 
LoNGWOSTHy F. D., M.A.» Oharterhoufle» Oodaiming. 
LoBSBUBir, Bt Hm. Lord^ Lord High Ghanoellory 8, Eaton 

Square^ S.W. 
LoaiMSB, Mu9 H. L., Somerville Oollege, Oxford. 
LoRiNG, W., M.A., AUertoQ House, Blackheath, 8.E. 
Love, Miss Joeae, 8, Halliwell Street, Oheetham, Manchester. 
LoYSDAT, Mtaa A, WiUiamsoote, Banbury. 
Lowe, Miss L. A., Girls' High School, Leeds. 
LowBT, G., M. A, School House, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
LuBBOOK, S. G., M.A., Eton GoUege, Windsor. 
LuoAS, F. W., Golfe Grammar School, Lewisham, London, S.K 
LiTNH, Miu A G. P., Brighton and Hove High School, Mont- 

pelier Road, Brighton. 
LnzMOOBB, H. E., M.A., Eton Goliege, Windsor. 
Ltall, Ri. Hon. Sir A, K.G.B., G.G.LE., D.G.L., LL.D., 18, 

Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Lts, B&v, F. J., M.A, Worcester Gdllege, Oxford. 
Ltttbltov, Rm>. and Han. E., M.A, Eton GolIege» Windsor. 

*Maoan, R. W., M.A., Master of University OoUege, Oxford. 

Maoabsbt, E. L., B.A., Emanuel School, Wandsworth Gommon, 
S.W, 

Macfablanx-Giiibvb, W. a., M.A, J.P., Impingtcm Park, 
Gambridge. 

MAolNmss, J., M.A, 25, Burlington Boad, Withington, Man- 
chester. 
*Mackail, Prof, J. W., M.A., LL.D., 6, Pembroke Gardens, 

Kensington, W. 
^Macksnsib, Bw. H. W., The School, Durham. 

Macmillan, G. a, D.Litt, 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, B.W. 

MaoNaohtbn, Ei, Hon. Lord^ 198, Queen's Gate, Lcmdon. 

Maonaghten, H., M.A, Eton OoUege, Windsor. 

MagNauohton, D. a., M.A., 6, Princes' Avenue, Liverpool. 

Magnus, Laurie, 8, Graven Hill (hardens, Ltocaster Gate^ London. 

Mageath, Bev. J. R., D.D., Provost of Queen's Goliege, Oxford. 

Malahee, Mias F. E., The Yicarage, Shifnal, Salop (Gheltenham 
Ladies' OoUege). 
•Malim, F. B., M.A. (Headmaster), Sedbergh School, Ydrks. 

Mank, B0V. H. K., St. Outhbert's Grammar School, Newcastle^ 
on-l^e. 
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Maxsitbld, E. D.y M JL, Markbam Hoose, Wokingham. 

MABCHAiiTy E.C., M.A., linooln College, Oxford 

Mabbtt, !£%$$ J. M., Withmgton Oirk' Sohool, FaUowfield, 

Manohester. 
Mabsh, £. A. J., BJl., 104, Hanley Road, Crouch Hill, N. 
Massh, W., M.A, 11, The descent, Bedford. 
Mabhhalt,, Misa A. M. C, Far Oroes, Woore, Newcastle, Staffii. 
Mabshall, Rw. D. H., M.A, The Hall, Croesfield Road, 

Hampstead. 
Maimhall, Mr$. D. H., B.A., The HaU, Croeafield Road, 

Hampstead. 
Mabbball, F. H., M.A, British Museum, W.O. 
Mabshall, Prof. J. W., MA., University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
Mabshall, T., M. A, Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 
Mabtik, a. T., M.A, Bath College, Bath. 
Masoh, B&v. Canon A. J., D.D., The Lodge, Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. 
Masob, Misa D., University Hall, Fairfield, Liverpool. 
Mason, Miaa L. Q., L.C.C. Stockwell Secondary School, Durand 

Gardens, Brixton, S.W. 
Mason, W. A P., M.A., Merchant Taylors' School, Crosby, 

LiverpooL 
Massbt, Mr$.^ 2, Demesne Road, Wilbraham Road, FaUowfield, 

Manchester. 
Massinoham, a, M.A, 3, West Terrace, Darlington. 
Mathbbon, p. E., ma., 1, Savile Road, Oxford. 
Mathbws,L.H.S.,B.A, St. Paul'sSchool, West Kensington, S.W. 
•Matthabi, Mi88 L. E, 113, Clifton Hill, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
MatthbwBj Bev. J. E., Ampleforth, Oswaldkirk, York. 
Matthbws, Mi88 M. W., B.A., 56, Fellows Road, South Hamp- 
stead, N.W. 
Mavbooobdato, J. N., 52, Queen's Qate Gardens, S.W. 
Mat, T., F.S.A, F.E.I. (Scot.), Lonmay House, Lower Walton, 

Warrington. 
Matall, a., Gordon House, Bromsgrove School, Bromsgrove. 
Matob, H. B., M. a, Clifton College, Bristol 
Matob, Rev. J. B., M.A, Queensgate House, EingBton Hill, 

Surrey. 
Matob, i?«p. Pirof. J. S. B., M.A, LL.D., St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 

19 
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•Mayor, B. J. O., M.A., Board of EduoatioD, Whitehall, &W. 
MoOlubx, J. D., LL.D., B.Ma8., Mill Hill School, N.W. 
MoObu, Miaa G. J., King Edward YI. High Bchod for Girls, 

New Street, Birmingham, 
MoOuTOHioir, liiiB K. H., B.A., St. Leonard's School, St. 

Andrews, N.B. 
McDouoALL, i/sM E, MA., Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 
MoEldsbbt, Frof, R. K., M.A, 3, Devon Flaoe, Galway. 
McKay, H. G., B. A., Little Appley School, Rjde, Isle of Wight 
McMiOHABL, Miaa E., B.A, 14, Oompton Boad, Highbury, N. 
Mbasubm, a. E., M.A, King Edward YI. School, Birmingham. 
Mmdb, J. 0., M.A, Stratton, Cirencester. 
Mbuclktohh, B. S., M.A., Beform Clnb, Pall Mall, S.W. 
MsLHUiSH, J. E, M. A., 33, Leinster Avenue, East Sheen, Sorrey. 
MsNzns, G. K., M.A, 14, Milbome Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 
Menziss, Mra.^ 14, Milbome Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 
MxRBiOK, i20v. G. P., M.A, M.B., 110, Belgrave Boad, S.W. 
MsBBY, Bev, W. W., D.D., Hector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
MiALi., Fro/. L. C, D.So., F.&&, 1, Bichmond Mount, 

Headingley, Leeds. 
MiOHiLL, W. G., M.A, Bugby. 
MiLis, J. C, M.A., Morton College, OzfmxL 
MiLTORD, Bev. L. S., M.A., BEaileybury College, Hertford. 
•Millard, Y. C. H., M. A, Shrewsbury House, Surbiton. 
*MiLLiH0T0ir, Mui Maude Y., 47, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 
Mills, Misi B. T., Milverton, Somerset. 
MiLXAH, Bev. W. EL, M.A, Sion College, Yictoria Embank- 

. ment, EC. 
MiLNB, J. G., M.A., Duncroft, Leatherhead. 
MiLNSB, Bi. Htm. ViKouni, G.O.B., G.C.M.G., D.C.L., Brooks' 

Club, St. James's Street, &W. 
MnrruBH, Misa E. T., M. A, 14, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
MiTOHKLL, M. W., M.A, Haileybury College, Hertford. 
MoNTAGUi, C. E., MA., Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
MoHTAOUis, Mr$., Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
MooB, Mias M. F., 7, St. John's Boad, Oxford. 
Mooa, S. A, M.A (Headmaster), Grammar School, Nantwicfa, 

Cheshire 
MooBs, E W., M.A., Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 
MooBB, Bmf. W., MA., Appleton Bectory, Abingdon. 
MoBiBOK, L., M.A, 80, Warwick Square^ S.W. 
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MosLiT, A. M., M.A., 33, Wooddde, Wimbledon, 8.W. 

MoEBiLL, W. J., M.A, Otago High School, Dunedin, New 
Zealand. 

MoBioM, Misa M., 15, Oreville Boad, Kilburn Priory, N.W. 

MoBsmuD, E. D. A., M.A., 29, Trinity Square, Soathwark, S.E. 

Mofls, Bev. H. W., M. A, The School, Shrewsbury. 

Mouu^ 0. W., M,A., GorpuB Christi Gollege, Oambridge. 

MouLTOH, Rev. J. H., D.Iitt., Didsbuiy OoUege, Manchester. 

MozoH, Bmf. R S., M.A., King's School, Canterbury. 
*MozoN, Bev. T. A, M.A, 2, Soho Square, London, W. 

MunmuD, Frt^. J. H., M. A, UmD., The XJniversity, Birming- 
hamu 

Munt-MAOSXHzn, Sir K, KCR, K.O., Warden of Winchester 

OoUege, 20, Queen Anne's Oate, S.W. 
•Mum, A. L., M.A, 4, Hyde Park Street, W. 

MuBBATy O. Q. A., LL.D., New OoUege, Oxford. 

MuERiTy Prof, Howard, Dalhousie University, HaUf ax, Oanada. 
*Mi7Ut4T, John, MJL, 50, Albemarle Street, W. 

MuBOHAMP, J. G. S., M.A., 32, Henlease Gkrdena, Westbuiy, 
Bristol. 

MuBBOH, Miea 0. J., 29, Beech HOI Boad, Sheffield. 

Mtibs, Emest» M.A., Brackenside^ Ohislehurst. 
^Mtbib, Prof. J. L., M.A., The University, Liverpool 

Naibv, Rev. J. A.) littD., Merchant Taylors' School, E.O. 
Natlor, Prof. H. Damley, The University, Adelaide, 8. 

Australia. 
NuLD, Mtea H. T., MA., The Mount School, York. 
NxuoN, O. T. P., MA, Arden House, Henley-in-Arden. 
NswBOur, H. J., MA, 23, Earl's Terrace, W. 
Nbwoomb, Miea E., Highfield, Boohester, Kent. 
NxwKAV, Miea M. L., The High Sdiod, Butland Park, Sheffield 
Nkwiiav, W. L., LittD., 1, PittvUle Lawn, Oheltenham. 
*NswTOH, 0. W., M.A., S. Paul's School, DarjeeUng, India. 
NiOHOLSOH, Miee M., 26, Talgarth Boad, West Kensington, W. 
NxoKLnr, Rev. T., M.A., BossaU, Fleetwood, Lanca 
NiooL, J. 0., M.A., Qrammar School, Portsmouth. 
NioHTmoALi, A. D.y M.A., Sidney House, Oundle, Northants. 
Nixon, J. E., M.A., King's OoUege, Oambridge. 
NoLAir,i2M;. Monsignor £.,M.A., St. Edmund's House, Oambridge. 
NoLAV, J. T., M.A, Ardee, Oo. Louth, Ireland. 
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NoLAVy Bev, T. V., S.J., Mungret Oollege, limerick. 
N0BBI8, Rev. John, The Oratory, Buminghain. 
NoBTHBomunB, Ei. Han, Lord, Betteshanger, Eastry, Kent. 
NoBiOK, D. B., M.A.y King's School, Braton. 
Norwood, 0., M.A., The Grammar School, BristoL 
Norwood, O., BA., 12, Peel Mount Boad, Heaton Ohapel^ near 

Stockport 
NowBRS, O. P., M.A., Letohworth Comer, Hitchin. 
NuTT, A., 57, Long Acre, W.C. 

Oakxlst, Miaa H. D., M.A., King's OoUege, Kenaington 

Square, W. 
O'&unr, Rev. P. F., M.A., St Thomas' College, St. Paul, 

Minnesota, U.S.A 
Ogilvt, MU$ a, 12, Prince Edward Manaons, Pembridge 

Square, W. 
Oldrrshaw, L. R. F., Fernley, Maidenhead, Berks. 
O&ANOR, Mi88 B., Netherfield, St. Margaret's, Polmont, N.B. 
Ormrrod, J., lime Tree House, OasUeton, near Manchester. 
OsBORN, T. G., M.A., Rjdal Mount School, Colwyn Bay. 
OwRN, A. S., M.A., 3, Montague Lawn, Cheltenham. 
OwRK, S. G., M.A, Christ Church, Oxford. 

Pagr, T. £., M.A, Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Pagrt, B., B.A, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 

Paucrr, Rmf. E. J., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Pantih, W. K p., ma., 17, Dewhurst Boad, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Papillon, Rev. T. L., MA., Writtle Vicarage, CheLmsford. 

Parkkr, Mi88 C. E., Westfield College, N.W. 

Parkinson, Rt. Rev. Moneignar^ D.D., Osoott College, Bir- 
mingham. 

Parrt, E. H., Stoke House, Stoke Poges, Bucks. 

Parrt, Rev. Canon R. St J., B.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Paton, J. L., MA., Grammar School, Manchester. 

Paul, Miea A. S., M.A., 43, Clifton Road, Crouch End, 
London, N. 

Patnr-Sioth, Rev. W. H., 1, Moultrie Road, Rugby. 

Praoook, M. H., M.A., School House, Wakefield. 

Pbakr, Prof. A. S., M.A, 16, Wellington Road, Whailey 
Range, Manchester 
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PuBOi, J. W, E., M.A., Morton Court Preparatory School, 

Eootecray, Kent. 
^PkABBQH, A. C, ILA., Nateby, Warlingham, Snrrey. 
^PiABflON, Miu K R., M.A., Abbey Park Soath, St. Andrews. 
P1AB8OH, M%88 1., West Oarth, Malton, Yorks. 
Pkiu, J., Litt.D., The Lodge, Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Pkhdlbbust, C, M.A. (St. Paul's School), 40, Qlasebury Road, 

West Kaiflington. 
PnrBOSi, Miti £., SomerviUe College, Oxford. 
Pkbmah, M%$a Ida A., M.A., County School, Pembroke Dock. 
Phkjr, a. G., M.A., Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
PiSKBiT, Miaa S. M., 80, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
Pftmsov, Pfineipal W., MA., LL.D., C.M.G., McGill Univer- 

slty, Montreal, Canada. 
«Pbilfs, Bev. L. R., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Phillimobx, The Han. Sir W. Q., Bt., D.C.L., Cam House, 

Oampden Hill, Kensington, W. 
Phillips, J. L., B.A., St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 
Phillifb, Bev, W. Richmond, M.A., South Lodge, Lowestoft. 
*PioxABD, Mu8 E. M., Overdale School, Settle, Yorks. 
PlCKAKD, Misa K, B.A., Bradford Commercial Institute, 

Telegraph Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. 
Pickabd-Oambbidgb, a. W., M.A., BaUiol College, Oxford. 
PicsxsiNO, T. E., M.A., The School, Shrewsbury. 
PLAiBiawx, F. O., M.A., Queens' CoUege^ Cambridge. 
Platbb, Bev. C. D., S.J., St. Mary's Hall, Stonyhurst, Lanes. 
Pluhkstt, Cawn4, F.S.A., 26, Upper Fitswilliam Street, 

Dublin. 
PoLLABD, A. T., M.A., 24, Harley Street, W. 
PbLLOOK, Sir F., Bart., M.A., D.C.L., 21, Hyde Park Place, W. 
PooLU, 1209. C. K, D.Iitt., B.D., M.A. (University College), 

10, Westfield Park, Redknd, Bristol. 
PooLiT, H. F., M.A., Sootter, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
PoPB, O. H., M.A., B.aL., 60, Banbui^ Road, Oxford. 
PoPB, Mrs., 60, Banbury Road, Oxfmrd. 
PoBiGATB, Prof. J. P., Litt.D., 54, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
Powell, J. U., M.A., St. John's College, Oxford. 
PowBLL, Mm H. L., Ladies' Training College, Cambridge. 
PowsLL, Miaa M., Orme Oirls' School, Newcastle, Staffs. 
*PowxLL, Mi9$ M. H., 16, Hobnewood Gardens, Streatham Hill, 

S.W. 
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PoTHTBB, A. M., 56a, nOl MaU, B.W. 

FoTHTiB, Sir E. J., Bt., D.C.L., Litt.D., P.R.A., 70, Addumi 

Road, W. 
Pbxkdt, J. B. K., B.A, U, Hillcdde Qardena, Highgate, N. 
PuoB, A 0., M.A., The Grammar School, Leeds. 
Pbiohard, H. a., M. a, 43, Broad Street, Oxford. 
PuoKABD, A O., M.A, New College, Oxford. 
PanBTLCT, Miss E., B.A., Girls' High School, Stamford. 
PauxN, G. G., M. A, The Ck>llege, Ohdtenham. 
PuRDiB, Miss E., Ph.D., Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 
PuBDUi, Miss F. M., M.A, High School for Girls, Exeter. 
PuBSiB, Prqf. L. C, Litt.D., 35, Trinity College, DaUin. 
P0BIO9, G. A., St. John's School, LeaUierhead. 

QusLOH, Miss K., Women's Settlement, 318, Bummer Lane, 

Birmingham. 
QnraKXLL, Bev. Canon Vf., M.A, Shenfield Rectory, Brentwood. 
QuiAE, J. N., D.D., The Rt. Rev., Lord Bishop of Sheffield, St 

Mark's Yioarage, Sheffield. 

Raokham, Mrs., 4, Grange Terrace, Cambridga 
*Raokhaic, H., M.A., Christ's CoUege, Cambridge. 
Radouffi, Rmf. R. C, M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
*RADOLipn, W. W. Fonthill, East Grinstead, Buaaex. 
Rago, Rev. W. H. Murray, M.A., The Cathedral School, 

Hereford. 
*Ralkigh, Miss E., 8, Park Road, XJxbridge. 
Raudoh, Sir T., D.C.L., C.ai., Reform Club, S.W. 
*Rambat, a B., M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Rambat, Prof. G. G., Litt.D., Drumore, Blairgowrie, N.B. 
Rapson, Prof. E. J., M.A., 8, Mortimer Road, Cambridge. 
Rawuns, F. H., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Rawnslkt, W. F., M.A., J.P., Shamley Green, Guildford. 
Run, Prof. J. S., Litt.D., West Road, Cambridge. 
RxiTH, A W., M.A, Heath Grammar School, Halifax. 
Rbnpall, Rev. G. H., M.A, Litt.D., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Rbrdall, M. J., M.A, The College, Winchester. 
RiMBALL, v., M.A, 15, Wellesley Mansions, West Kensington, 

W. 
RsNNiB, W., M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rhoasib, J., M. Ay Monkswood, Hawlemere, Surrey. 
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RaoBiB, M%88 0. M., M.A, Oakhunt, Purley Oaks Road, 

Sandersteady Bnxrey. 
RfiTBy Misa IL, The Lodgings, Jmus College, Oxford. 
BiCEAXD, Mias K A., 47, Bertrand Road, Bolton. (H.S. for 

girls, Bolton.) 
RiCHABDS, F., M.A., Kingswood School, Bath. 
RiCHABDS, Miaa F. G., BA., 1, Thornsbeaoh Road, Oatford, aB. 
RiOHASDS, Rev.O, 0., M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
RioaABDB, H., M.A, Wadham College, Oxford. 
RiGHABOs, B&o, J. F., M.A,,Bi8hopstone Manor, Lewes. 
RiOHABDB, Mu9 a E. &, M. A, 74, St. George's Terrace, 

Newcastle-on-l^ne. 
RiOHABDeoH, Min A. W., B. A, Westfield College, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
RiCHMOVD, B. L., M.A, 2, Tanfield Court, Temple, E.C. 
RiOHMOVD, O. L., B.A, 64, Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 
RiGHMOKn, Sir W. B., KC.B., R.A, BeaTor Lodge, Hapimer- 

smith, W. 
^RmnxHO, Mi§9 C. M., St. James's House, Holland Park, W. 
RmxB, Miu B. C, XJniversity College^ London. 
RiDCOWAT, Prof. W., M.A., Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 
RiUR, Mim M. E, 31, Sheppard Street, Stoke-on-Trent 
RiSLn, C. S., B. A, 9, Oriel Place, CheltenhanL 
Rrchib, ^., Beeohview, SeVenoaks. 
RoBWT, Prof, Dr. C, Karlsstrasse, 9, Halle-an-der-Saale, 

Germany. 
Rosmn, B0O. E S., M.A., The Lodge^ Gonrille and Cains 

College, Cambridge. 
RoBUXS, MiM M. E, Girls' Grammar Sehod, Bradford, Torks. 
RoB«B, Prynaipai T. F., M.A, LL.D., UniTersity College, 

Aberystwyth. 
RoBiMB, Prof W. Rhys, M.A, littD., The University, Leeds. 
RoBnoBON, B^m Hilda, 57, Harrington Gardens, S.W. (and 

TJniyersity, Leeds). 
RoBUTBOH, M., B.A, Finstodk, Charlbury, Oxon. 
RoBKBiBOV, ibv. W. L., M.A, 11, St. Andrew's Chresoent, 

Caxdi£ 
RoBDisoH, F. P. Gordon, M. A, Ashfield, Rothsay Place, Bedford. 
RoBiHSQV, Vary B&v. J. Armitage^ D.D., Deanery, Westminster, 

aw. 

RoBT, A. G., High Bank, Didsbnry, Manchester. 
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BoBT, Mr$. A. G., High Bank, Didsbury, Manchester. 

BoGSRS, M%9» A. M. A., 39, Museum Bead, Oxford. 

RoosBS, Mui M. D., 199, Ooldhurat Terrace, West Hampstead, 

N.W. 
RoMAHis, Rev, W. F. J., M.A., Charterhouse, Oodalming. 
RooKX, iftw, 7, Queen Anne's Gardens, Bedford Ftok, W. 
RosooB, H. W. K., Ilsley Oottage, Streatley, Beading. 
BossiTiB, M%8$ G. M., BA., 8, Southdean Gardens, SonthfieldB» 

aw. 

*Bousi, W. H. D., M.A., Litt.D., Perse School, Cambridge. 
BuBiB, Rev. A. K, M.A., Mtham College, Kent. 
Bunn, Rev, E. J. 8., M.A, Souldem Bectory, Banbury. 
Bunn, G. E., M.A., Stoneygate School, Leicester. 
BuHDiLL, G. W., M.A, Teachers' Begistrar, 49 and 50, 

Parliament Street, B.W.^ 
BusHBBooKB, W. G., M.A, St OlaWs Grammar School, 'Dower 

Bridge, B.B. 
BussBLL, B. W. N., B.A, Newlyn, Stoneygate, Leicester. 
BussBLL, J., M.A. 328, Mansfield Boad, Carrington, Notta 

*Sadlbr, Fro/. M. E., M.A, Yictoria XJniversity, Manchester. 
Salk, Frof. G. S., c/o Bank of New South Wales, 64, Old Broad 

Street, E.G. 
Sakbebs, Mies A F. E., 121, Jemingham Boad, New Cross, 8.E. 
Sahbbbsok, F. W., M.A., The School, Oundle. 
Saitbfobd, Miss E. H., B.A., The Close, Exeter. 
Sahdts, J. E., LittD., Merton House, Cambridge. 
Sant, Mies C. M., Somerville House, Southwell 
Sabobaukt, J., M.A., Westminster School, S.W. 
Sabson, Arnold, M.A., The High School, South Shore, Blade- 

pooL 
Sabson, Mies M., 77, Blaokheath Hfll, London, S.B. 
Saundbbs, J. v., College House, Hymer's College, Hull. 
Saundbbs, Miea M. B., M.A., Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 
Saundbbs, T. Bailey, Fern Lodge^ Milnthorpe Boad, Eaatfaoonie. 
Schoxbbbo, Miae L, 16, Woodstock Boad, Oxford. 
ScHULZB, D. G., B.A, 39, Perham Boad, West Kensington. 
SooLBB, Rev. I. C, S. J., M.A, 8. Mary's Hall, StanyJ^urst^ 

Blackburn. 
SooTT, Rev. 0. Anderson, 19, Bussell Boad, Kensington, W. 
SooiT, G. B., M.A, 2, Clarendon Yilla% Parktown, Oxford. 
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Scott, John, M.A., M.D.y 24, Upper Brook Street, Manchest^. 
SooiT, Mi88 A. T., B.A., Oirk* Qrammar School, Bingley, Torks, 
Skaion, R. 0., M^., 11, Addiflon Road, W. 
SxBBOHX, H. R, Poynders End, nr. Hitchin. 
Sklwtn, Em. E. 0., D.D., The School, Uppingham. 
SniPLB, P., M.A., University College, Dublin. 
SiTMouB, Fro/. T. D., Yale College, Newhaven, Conn., U.&A. 
Shadwill, C. L., D.C.L., Oriel College, Oxford. 
Shabp, Bev. D. S., Sonnyside, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
^HABPLBT, Mu8 E. M., Nownham College, Cambridge. 
Shabplxt, H., M.A., Harley Court, The Close, Hereford. 
SHAawoon-SMiTH, E., M.A., School House, Newbury. 
Shaw, Miaa J. B., 7, The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
Shawtsb, J. A., B.A., Ermysted's Grammar School, Skipton, 

Yorks. 
Shsarbb, W. a., M.A., Latymer's School, Edmonton. 
Shebhan, Eev. M., D.Fh., St. Patrick's College, Maynooth, Co. 

Kildare, Ireland. 
Shbtpabd, J. T., M.A., King's College, Cambridge. 
^HiBLDs, O., M.A., Corpus Christ! College, Oxford. 
SiDKBOTHAM, H., B.A., OfMrdton Office,. 3, Cross Street, 

Manchester. 
SiDowieK, A., M.A, 64, Woodstock Road, Oxford. 
8iK0, E. E., M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 
^SiLOOz, Miu L., High School for Girls, West Dulwioh, S.E. 
Simcovs, Misa N. J., 15, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 
SuoN, Mrs. H., Lawnhurst, Didsbury, Manchester. 
SiMPsoH, P., M JL., St. Olave's Grammar School, Tower Bridge, 

S.E. 
SiHo, J. M., M.A., St. Edward's School, Oxford. 
•SxBAT, Rev. Prof. W. W., IdttD., LL.D., D.C.L., 2, Salisbury 

Villas, Cambridge. 
Sksxl, Mi88 0. A. J., D.Iitt., 45, Downshire Hill, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Skibtivo, E. Scot, M.A., The College, Cheltenham. 
Slatkb, Prof. D. A., M.A., University College, Cardiff. 
Slatbb, Miss W. M., M.A., 114, Elgin Avenue, W. 
SLBUAir, J. H., M.A., Sidney Sussex College, Ciunbridge. 
Sloahb, Miss E. J., M^, 13, Welford Road, Leicester. 
Slomah, Rev. A., M.A., The Vicarage, Godmancheeteri 

Huntingdonshire. 
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Bmkduet, J. F.y M.A.t 9, Tha Ayenue, Bedford Park, W. 

Smilkt, Miu R» B.A, fioaihlands College, Battenea, 8.W. 

Smith, A J., Qrammar School, Darlington. 

Smith, Douglas, M. A, King's Oollege School, Wimbledon. 

Smith, Prof. 0. O., M.A., Trinity Oollege, Toronto, Canada. 

Smith, Bev, J. Hunter, M.A, Ayonmore^ Moseley Boad, 
Birmingham. 

Smith, Mia J. Ingham, 14, Sydney Street, Barford, Stoke-on- 
Trent. 

Smith, Miaa M. L. &, Girls' High School, Leed& 
•Smtth, N. C, ma., The College^ Winchester. 

Smyth, C, M.A., 13ie Grammar School, Bradford. 

Show, T. C, M.A, St. John's College, Oiford. 

SoNHsmoHSiH, Prof, B. A, D.Litt., The University, Birminghain. 

SouLBT, T. H., B. A., 17, Marina, St Leonards-on-Sea. 

SowiLS, F., M.A, Bath College, Bath. 

SowBLS, M%$s G. R, 23, Windsor Street, Swansea. 

Sfinosb, C. E. G., M.A, 47, Carlton Street, Moss Side, Man- 
chester. 

Spinbbb, Dr. H. J., University College School, Frognal, N.W. 
*8pil8bubt, a J., M.A, City of London School, YictoiiA 
Embankment, KC. 

Spoohmb, Rw. W. a, D.D., Warden of New College, Oxford. 
•Squibb, S. G., M.A, St. Peter^s School, York. 

STAKFOBn, Sir C. Y., M.A., Mns.D., D.C.L., LL.D., 60, Holland 
Street, Kensington, W. 

SK4BTOB, C. H., MA., fidd Flace^ Stroud, Glonoestershire. 

Stabtob, Re9. Pro/. V. H^ D.D., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
•SK4WBLL, Jl£i9$ F. M., 41, Westboume Park Villas, W. 
*Stbblb, J. P., M.A, M.D., 2, Via Pico della Mirandola, 
Ilorence, Italy. 

Steblb, MiiB A F., M.A, The High School, Portsmouth. 

SiBBB, W. P., M.A., 9, Queen Anne Terrace, Cambridge. 

Stbrhousb, Mi88 8. E., B.A., 166, Drake Street, Eochdale. 

SnpBBMSOB, Bev. F., M. A, The School House, Felsted, Essex. 

Stbvbnsob, M%$9 E., Collegiate School for Girls, Fort Elizabeth, 
Cape Colony. 

Stbvbbsob, W. E., M.A, Wingrove, Moorend Pftrk Boad, 
Cheltenham. 

Sibwabt, Rw. H. F., B.D., The Malting House, Cambridge. 

Skbwabt, Pro/. J. A, M.A, LL.D., Christ Church, Oxford. 
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SiOBABT, J. 0., M.A., Trinity College, Oambridge. 

BroEMR, Min H., 9, Lessar Avenue, Olapham Oommon, S.W. 

BroKOB, H. R., M.A., Fkrk Houee, Tonbridge, Kent. 

Siovi, Eeo. £. D., M. A«, Helensboijnie, Abingdon. 

^Sioin, £. W., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

SioiniiAN, MiM A. M., M.A., Netting Hill High School, Nor- 
land Square, W. 

Stobb, F., M.A., 40, Meoklenbnrg Square, W.C. 
*SrHA0HAN-DA7iD80N, J. L., M.A., BalUol College, Oxford. 

SiRAvaBWATS, L. R, B.A., 17, Queen's Avenue, Muswell Hill, N. 

SxBSAHS, Bw, A W., D.D.« Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

Snu>NO, The Very E$v. T. B., D.D., Dean of Christ Church, 

• Oxford. 

SnoNO, Mrs. S. Arthur, LL.D., Chatsworth, Chesterfield. 

SiBONO, Ftof. H. A., M.A., LL.D., The Univenity, liverpod. 

SnuDWiCK, Miss E., M.A., Bedford CoUege, W. 
•SruABT, Miaa J. J., 133, Queen's Gate, W. 

SruTTAFOBD, C, 34, Fh)gnal, Hampstead, N.W. 

Sttlb, J., M.A., Dane's Road, Awebridge, near Romsey, Hants. 

Sttmxsbs, Fro/. W. C, M.A., 15, Enddiffe Rise Road, Sheffield. 

BvTCUTVMj W. H., Shore Mills, littleborouglL 

Sutton, E., RA., Bank of England Chambers, Tib Lane, 
Manchester. 

Swallow, Bm>. R D., M JL, Chigwdl School, Essex. 

Stxis, a. a., 16, Edith Road, W. Kensington, W. 
^Tus, J. C. 0., M.A., Board of Education, South Kttisington, 
S.W. 

Stsov, Jiiae M. F., Dunmarhlyn, Weston-super-Mare. 

Tabob, a. S., M.A«, Cheam School, Surrey. 
Tait, S&o. 0. A., M.A., Bishop's Court, Sevenoaks. 
Talbot, J. E., M.A., 10, Gt. George Street, Westminster, SW. 
Tahoock, Rev. C. C, D.D., Tonbridge School, Tonbridge. 
rTAnsR, Miss L. K., 4, Brackley Road, Beckenham, Kent. 
Tahrbb, R, M.A., Westminster School, Dean's Yard, S.W 
Taplbh, Miss M., B.A., Grammar School, Burnley. 
Tatham, H. F. W., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Tatham, M. T., M.A., Northoourt, Abingdon. 
Tatlbb, Ew. C. B., RA., Gkyles, Richmond, Yorks. 
Tatlob, Ew. a. F., M.A., The Manse, Ballater, N.B. 
Tatlob, Miss A. M., St. Margaret's College, Toronto, Canada. 
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Tatlob, O. M^ &A., Boflsall School, Fleetwood, Lanes. 

Tatldb, J. H., M.A., Little Trinity, Cambridge. 

Tatlob, Miaa M., &A., The Woodlands, Baring Road, S.E. 

Tatlob, Miu M. B., Astell Houm, Oheltenhain. 

Tatldb, M%s8 M. K J., Royal Holloway Ck>llege» Englefield 

Oreen, Surrey. 
Tbau, T. Fridgin, F.RS., North Ghninge, Headingley, Leeds. 
TiRBT, F. J., 9, Alliw>n Groye, I>alwioh, 8.E. 
Thomas, A. H., M.A., Orescent House School, 21, St. MidbMl's 

Flaoe, Brighton. 
Thomas, F. W., M.A., India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 
Thomas, N. H., Eryl, Buarth Road, Aberystwyth. 
Thompson, Sir £. Mannde, K.O.B., D.O.L., British Museum, 

W.O. 
Thompsoh, E. Seymer, M.A., OoUege House, Gkange Road, 

Cambridge. 
Thompson, F. E., M.A., 16, Primrose Hill Road, N.W. 
Thompson, Ald$nnan J., J.P., LL.D., Riversdale, Wihnslow, 

Cheshire. 
Thompson, John, M.A«, 14, Brighton Road, Dublin. 
Thompson, Joseph, M.A., 11, Liasen Grove, Mutley, Plymouth. 
Thomson, Miu C. L., 51, Eaton Rise, Ealing, W. 
Thomson, H. R, M.A., School House, The College, Eastbourne. 
Thobnton, C, M.A., Hie College^ Cheltenham. 
Thbino, L. Tm MA^, The Wick, Hove. 
TiLDBSLBT, Mi98 B. M. Prior's Field, Qodalming. 
TiLLvr, A. A., M.A., 2, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
TrrBBBiHOTON, Rw. A. F., M.A., Bramshott Rectory, liphoc^ 

Hants. 
Tombs, J. S. 0., M.A., 30, Old Elvet, Durham. 
Tottbnham, Miss E. L., Wallaaey High School, Cheshire. 
*TowBB, B. H., M.A., Head Master, Lancing College, Shoreham. 
TowBBS, R. M., M.A., The College, Cheltenham. 
Tbatbs, F. E. A.,M. a., 10, Luxemburg Gardens, Brook Green, W. 
Tbbnoh, W. L., B.A., West Downs, Winchester. 
Tbbrbbbt, Miu E. L., M.A., 3, North Road, Ciapham Park, &W. 
*Tbollopb, a. H., M.A., Tyttenhanger Lodge, St Albans. 
TuNNiOLiFFB, Miss A. C, B.A., Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
TiTBNBB, Prqf. H. H., M.A., D.Sc., University Observatocy, 

Oxford. 
TuBNXB, J. A., B JL., Haileybury College, Hertford. 
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TuBNSB, M%88 E., B.A., Sherboume Lodge, LeamingtozL 
Ttlbb, 0. £L, B.A., Eofisall, Fleetwood, Lanos. 

ITpooiT, Rev. A. W., 1LA«, Christ's Hoqpital, Wesfe Horshain. 
UHxyiTy E. A., M.A., WeUington College, Berks. 
TTbx, p. N., BJL., The UniTersity, Leeds. 

Yaibky, H. B., M.A., 3, Stone BuUdings, Linooln's Inn, W.O. 

YAUirmrB, J., M.A., St. George's School, B!arpenden, Herts. 
^Varlbt, R. S., B.A«, 11, Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W. 
^Yauohan, E. L., M.A., Eton College^ Windsor. 

Yauohait, Mitt E, MA., Sandbrook> Kingston Boad, Wim- 
bledon, S.W. 

Yauohah, M., ma.., Haileybury Oollege, Hertford. 

Yaughait, W. W., ma., Gi^leswick School, near Settle. 

YiHNON JoHn, Y. S., M.A, Magdalene Oollege, Cambridge. 

YnaALL, A. W., Litt.D., 5, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 

Ykbiat.l, Mrs, M. de G., 5, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 

YiTSST, W. B., B.A, The Yicarage^ East Teignmonth, Devon. 

Ynros, O. A, M.A, 39, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
^Ynros, J. H., MA, Bradfield College, Berks. 

YnroKMT, H. Alexander, M.A, Islington Bow, Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

Ynrcxirr, William, 20-21, Laurence Pountney Lane, Cannon 
Street, E.C. 

YiTiAv, M%$s M. A, B.A, The Intermediate School, Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 

YovLBS, M. F., M. A, Middleton School, Bognor. 

Waok, a. J. B., M.A. Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
WAnrwuGHT, L. D., MA, 11, Palliser Boad, West Kensington, 

W. 
Waldbtkin, Prof. C, littD., King's College, Cambridge. 
Walub, Rev. D., M.A., D.D., 43, North Bailey, Durham. 
Walxsb, Rev. K M., M.A., Queen's College, Oxford. 
Walxsb, W. W., M.A, 10, Queen Anne Terrace, Cambridge. 
Wauxb, Rev. J. Conway, B.A, langton Rectory, Homcastle. 
•Waltibs, Pro/. W. 0. Flamstead, M.A, King's College, W.C. 
Waltkbs, H. B., M. a, British Museum, W.C. 
WABBusfON, F., Falcon Yillas, Halliwell Lane, Cheetham Hill, 
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Wakd, A.W., Litt.D., Master of Peterhouae, Oambridge. 

Wabd, 0. H., M.A., Tochnical Oollege, HadderafieM. 

Ward, Ew. Canon, St Edmund'B College, Old Hall, Ware. 

Wasd, W. W., B.A, BoBloe, near Falmouth. 

Wabdalb, J. R., MA., Glare College, Oambridge. 

Wabman, a S., & a, The Grammar School, Manchester. 

WAaiTBB, G. F., M.A, D.Iitt, British Moseum, W.C. 

Wabiibb, Eev. W., M.A, Christ Church, Oxford. 

Wabbbh, T. £[., M.A., President of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

WATBBriBLn, Aw. B., M. A, Cheltenham College (Head Master). 

Watbblow, Sydney, M.A, 17, Wilmslow Road, Manchester. 

Watbbs, G. T., M. a, Haileybnry College, Hertford. 

Watbbs, M%$s E. a, Hever Lodge, Maidstone. 

Watkins, Mi98 L. B., Crich Common, Matlock Bath, Derby- 
shire. 

Watkins, Sev. P. M., The Dene, Catorham. 

Watson, A. K., M.A., School House, Ipswich. 

Watson, A B., M.A, 66, Abingdon Boad, Kensington, W. 

Watson, Mrs, Fairlie, Pusa P.O., Durbhungah, India. 

Watson, Rev, H. A, M.A, Grammar School, Lancaster. 
Watson, M%98 J., 7, Upper Cheyne Bow, a W. 
Watts, A., M.A., 7a, Abercromby Square, Liverpool. 
Wauok, J., M.A, Intermediate School, Cardiff. 
Wat, Rev. J. P., D.D., Bossall, Fleetwood, Lanes. 
Wbbb, C. C. J., M.A, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Wbbstbb, E. W., B.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Wbdd, N., M.A., Eling's College, Cambridge. 
Wedd, Mr$. N., Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Weddbbspoon, W. Q., M.A., Education Office, Bangoon, India. 
Wbbck, W. N., B. a. The College, Cheltenham. 
Wblldon, Rt Rev. J. E. C, D.D., The Deanery, Manchester. 
Wblls, C. M., B.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
*Wblls, G. H., M.A, Merchant Taylors^ School, London, £.0. 
Wblls, J., M.A., Wadham College, Oxford. 
Wblsh, Miee Elizabeth, c/o Miss Herschel, Observatory House, 

Slough. 
Wbnlbt, Pro/. B. M., M.A, University of Michigan, U.S.A-, 
609, East Madison Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan (summer 
address, Tighnabruaich, by Greenock, N.B.). 
Wbnt, Rev. J., M.A., The Wyggeston School, Leicester. 
Wbstawat, F. W., B.A, 1, Pemberley Crescent, BedfoxL 
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Whiblit, 0., B.A., Wavendon Manor, Woborn Sanda R.8.O., 

Beds. 
Whiblit, L., M. A, Pembroke OoUegBf Cambridge. 
Whubaw, Miag E. H., M JL., Oorran, Watford. 
Whttb, a. H., B. a, Solihull Grammar School, Warwickshire. 
WHm, MuB E L., M.A., 73, St. Andrew's Boad, Southaea. 
WmTB, W., M.A, The Qrammar School, Boston, LinoB. 
*WHiTBHXAn, Mi9a T. G., 3, Ohristohurch Road, Winchester. 
Wmn-THOMsoN, R W., 39, Hans Fkce, S.W. 
Whiitlb, J. L., M.A., 11, King's Bench Walk, Tsmple, E.O. 
WhitwslLp R J., Rlitt., 70, Banbory Road, Oxford. 
WmrwoBTH, A. W., B.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Wem, MUs J., 2, Cedl Road, Clifton, Bristol 
WioKHAK, Very Rm>. E. C, D.D., Deanwy, linoobi. 
WiOKSiT, J. T. W., Mas.B., Castletown Grammar School, Isle 

of Man. 
WiGGLSwoi^rH, Mi$9 E., 32, Langrqyd Road, Colne, Lanes. 
WiLKiiisoir, H. SnHSHt, M.A., 99, Oakley Street, Chelsea, 

aw. 

Williams, A. Moray, RA, Bedales School, Petersfield, Hants. 
Williams, BasU, Savile Club, 107, Piccadilly, W. 
WiLUAMS, Prof. T. Hudson, M. A, Flas Tirion, Bangor, N. Wales. 
Williams, Bm. F. S., M.A, The College, Eastbourne. 
WiLUAMS, Rtv. G. H., M.A., Grammar School, Carlisle. 
Williams, R0O, H. H., M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 
WiLUAMS, L. Stanley, M.A., The Ryleys, Alderley Edge, 

Cheshira 
Williams, Min S. J., B.A, c/o National Bank of Australasia, 

Bishopsgate Street Within, EC. 
Williams, W. G., M.A., Frian' School, Bangor. 
WiLUAMS, W. N., M.A., HUB., Selwyn College, Cambridge. 
Williamson, H., M.A., 46, Ptok Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 
WiLUS, J. A, M.A., 6, Marloes Road, Kensington, W. 
Willis, Mita M., M.A, Engracia, Malone Park, Belfast. 
WiLsoH, The Rev. Ganan F. M., The College, Worcester. 
Wilson, Bev. H. A., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Wilson, Bev. J. Bowstead, Elnightwick Rectory, Worcester. 
Wilson, Prof. J. Cook, M.A, 12, Fyfield Road, Oxford. 
Wilson, R, M.A., Grammar School, Leeds. 
Wilson, T. I. Wood, B.A., The School, Repton. 
WiNBoiff, a E, M.A., Qhrist's Hospitid, West Honham. 
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WiKMOB, F. D., M.A., The Sdhod House, Fekted, Baaez. 
WiHTON, A. J. DB, MA., Qore Court, Sittingbouma 
WuHABT, Mi98 a, B. A, 1, Sandford Road, Bromley, Kent. 
WiSHABT, Mi$s J. R, M.A., Dovedale, St. Luke's, OhelteuhaiiL 
WiTVON, W. F., MA., St. Olave's School, London, S.E. 
Wood, Mrs. A. K., Moondde, Glossop. 
Wood, H., 146, Oldham Road, Failsworth, Manchester. 
Wood, Misa M. H., 17, Oval Road, Regent's Park, N.W. 
Wood, Bev. R Oifford, Grammar School, Eirkby-Ravensworthy 

Richmond, Yorks. 
Woodward, Prof, W. H., M. A, The University, LiverpooL 
WOOLBTOH, H. R., M.A, 

WoBDSWORTH, Miss E., Principal, Lady Margaret EDill, Oxford. 
WoBLBT, Mi98 M. L., M.A., High School for Girls, Oxford. 
WoBBALL, A. H., M.A., The Lodge, Louth, Lincolnshire. 
WoBBALL, Mrs. Janet, B.A., Orimswortb, Whalley Range, 

Manchester. 
WoBTXBB, Mis8 E. B., 7, Brighton Terrace, Surbiton, Surrey. 
WoT9BB8FOON, George, M.A., King's College School, Wimbledon. 
Wbioht, Bmf. H. 0., M.A, Haileybury College, Hertford. 
WBtoHT, Prof. J., D.O.L., LL.D., Thaekley, 119, Banbury Road, 

Oxford. 
*Wbigbt, W. Aldis^ M.A, LL.D., D.O.L., Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
Wbqth, W., British Museum, W.C. 

Wthhb-Edwabds, Bm>. J. R, M.A, Granunar School, Leeds. 
Wtsb, W., M.A., Halfoid, Shipston-on-Stour. 

TouNQ, F. S., M. A, The College, ^shop's Stortford, Herts. 
TouHO, M%8i M. a, Aske's School for Girls, Hatchajn, S.B. 
ToTTKo, R Fitzga>bon, MA, The University, Leeda 
TouNO, R T., M.A., The College, Brighton. 
TuLB, Mi$8 A F., F.aA.a, Tarradale^ Ross^hire. 

ZiMiiXBV, A. E., B.A, New CoUege, Oxford. 
ZiMMBBN, Mis8 D. M.,^ Oakbill Drive, Surbiton. 
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pUue or HMtrict.) 



BNGLAND 



Bkdvobsbhibb— 
Bedford . . . 



SoMi^ . . . 
WehmnStrnde, 

BnuHis^— 



Beloher, Miss B. M. 
Bavies, B. J. Llewel- 
lyn. 
Sing, J. B. 
M«nh,W. 
Bobbmon, F. P. O. 
WestawAf, F. W. 
Bdmonds, Miw U. M. 
WhiUey, 0. 



Aflhwin, Bev. B. F. 

Barker, B. J. P. Bow. 

lAyng, Bev. T. 

Mooxe, Bey. W. 

Stone, Bey. B. D. 

Tatham, M. T. 
BradJiM OoU. . Giaj, Bey. H. B. 

Iryine, A. L. 

Vinoe, J. H. 

OldeiBhaw, L. B. F. 

Andenon, W. 0. F. 

Gobbe, MiM A. M. 

Sharwood-Smith, B. 

Deyine, Alex. 

Field, Bey. T. 

Jamee,L. 

Bppitein, Bey. W. C. 

Hani8,H. W. 

Boeooe, H. W. K« 
WeOnfttm Ml Awdzy, H. 

ITpcott, B. A. 
WeHngham . . Mansfl^ B. D. 

BuOKINOBAMBHnai— 

JSton CMege . Alington, Bey. C. A. 
Ansten-Laigb, B. C. 
BbkiatonTc. H. 
Booker, B. P. L. 
Bowlb7» Ber. H. T. 



MMemhead 

MorHmgr 
Neiohury . 



PoMeha 
Bodies 



CoOsge. 



BnOKDrOHAMBHlBX— 001I^««mI 

JBtom CoUege . Brinton, H. 
(fiontimtei) Broadbent, H. 

Cattley, T. F. 

Chitty, Bey. G. J. 

Ohnxohill, B. L. 

Oomiah, F. W. 

Oraoe, J. F. 

Goodbart, A. M. 

Headlam, G. W. 

Hornby, Bey. J. J. 

Impeyi B. 

Bindersley, & & 

Lnbbock, B. G. 

Lnznioore, H. B. 

Lyttelton, Bey. and 
Hon. B. 

Macnagbten, H. 

Baddifie, Bey. B. 0. 
'Bamaay, A. B. 

Bawlina, F. H. 

Stone, B. W. 

Tatbam, H. F. W. 

Yangban, B. L. 

We^ 0. M. 

Wbitworth, A. W. 
Sough . . . Welsb, Miss B. 
Stoke Pvgee . . Pany, B. H. 
WyeomheAhheg Daniel, Mias 0. 1. 

Doye, Hiss J. F. 

Lang, Miss H. H. 

OAX»IDaBBaiBB^ 
Cambridge: 

CbkulMege . Allbatt, Plof . Sir T. 0. 
Lendrom, W. T. 
Beid, Prol J. S. 
Bidgeway, Prol W. 
Boberts, Bey. B. 8. 
Ckrid'i CMege . Campbell, S. G. 
Hales, G. T. 
FeUe, J. 
•Baokbam, H. 
8kaat,Bey.FM£.W.W. 
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Cambbipomhibb e0i a itiU6d 

Oare ChUege . Atldnson, Bev. B. 

Fnlford, Ber. H. W. 
*Wudale, J. £. 
(hrpui CkritU 
OdOege . . . Monle, 0. W. 

Streane, Ber. A. W. 
Bmmtm^ OoU, Chawner, W. 

aUes, P. 
6firt<m CMeae .VeK-Blake, Mte K. 

Jones, Mi88 B. B. 0. 
J09U$ OfUsae . Abbott, B. 
JTiff^'j CoUeps . Bxownisg, O. 

Bury, Prof. J. B. 

Dumfoid, W. 

Gaselee, & 

HeadUm, W. G. 

Nixon, J. B. 

ShepiMffd, J. T. 

Tille7,A.A. 

Waldfltein, Prof. 0. 
•Wedd, N. 
Uii0dalsn§ CoU, Benson, A. a 

Donaldson, Bev. B. A. 
•Peekett, A. G. 

Vernon Jones, V. 8. 
Nmemkam, ChU. Conway, Miss A. E. 

Gardner, Miss A. 
^Harrison, Miss J. B. 

Bhaipley, Misi B. M. 

Wedd, Mxs. N. 
Pemh^he ML. Bethnne-Baker, Bar* 
J.F. 

Hadley, W. 8. 

Lawson, J. 0. 

Mason, Bey. A. J. 

Waoe, A. J. B. 
•Whibley, L. 
BBtdfkoutB -. . Barnes, Bev. Prof. W, 
B. 

Bdwards, H. J. 

Ward, Dr. A. W. 
QMMf' CoUege, (Took, A. B. 

Gray, Bar. J. H. 

Plaistowe, F. G. 
at. j0Mi ChU. . Glover, T. B. 

Graves, Bey. 0. B. 

Gtitob,C. 

Mayor, Bev. Prof. J. 
B.B. 

Sandys, J. B. 

Sikes, B. B. 

Stewart, Bay. H. F. 
Mfvyw College. Williams, W. N. 
9idnev Suuem 
CoUege . . •Bdwaids, G. M. 

Slaeman, J. H. 



OAMBBiuamanxm-^eaMnmed 
Cambridge— eonUnmed 
JHnity (Mege. Butler, Very Bar. H. 
Montagu. 
Cotnford, F. M. 
Duff, J. D. 
Fraier, J. G. 
Gaye, B. &. 
*Harri8on,B. 
Hioks, B. D. 
Image, J. M. 
Jackson, Prof. H. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H. 
Parry, Canon B. Bt^ J. 
*P06tgate, J. P. 
Bennia, W. 
Stanton, Bey. Prof. 

V. H. 
Stobart, J. C. 
Venall, A. W. 
Wright, W. Aldia. 
TriMgSM . Angus, C. F. 

Cronin, Bey. H. & 



Cambridge 



Adam, Mn. A. M. 
Beck, Bev. Oaium E. J. 
Bunsen, Mrs. de. 
Buridtt, Prof. F. O. 
Bury, Bey. B. O. 
Butler, MrsL H. M. 
Byrne, Miss A. D. 
Flather, J. H. 
Gibson, Mrs. 
Giles, Prof. H. A. 
Gwatkin, Bey. T. 
Hayes, B. J. 
Heathoota, W. S. 
Hutchinson, Mlas W. 

M.L. 
Jones, W. H. 8. 
Kennedy, Mias J. B. 
Kennedy, Miaa M. Q. 
Leighton, B. Ii. 
Lewis, Mrs. 
Maofarlana - Gtiev«, 

W.A. 
Nolan, Monsignor B. 
Peskett, Miss & M. 
Powell, Miss H. L. 
Baokbam, Mib. 
Bapson, Prof. B. J. 
Bouse, W. H. D. 
Sfeeen, W. P. 
Taylor, J. H. 
Thompson, B. 8. 
V6RaU,MrB.M.da6. 
Walker, W. W. 
Blakan^, B. H. 
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OAJiMgPOBBHm eo M nmed 



£lf 



Chkhibs— 

AUritmekam , 
Birkenhead . 
Bewden . . 
CkeHer . . 

NmniwUh . 



Sale. . . 
ateekport. 
WmUaeep 
WUmtiew 



Chase, Bt. Bev. F. H., 
D.D., Bishop of Bly. 

Glaiebrook, Bey. 
Oanon M. a. 

KirlqMktrick, Bey. A. 
F. 



WiUiami, L. Stanley. 
Johnson, Miss L. A. 
Bainee, Miss K. M. 
Qraj, Mrs. 
Day, Miss K. 
Habback,MissC.J.H. 
Jones, H. Ij. 
Moor, 8. A. 
Ftoner, Miss O. 
Kay. T. 

T6ttenham,MissB.L. 
Thompson, Aldennan 
Joseph. 



COBHWALXr— 

Betietew Tureen, Bnbb, Bey. C. 8. 
Fmlimmtth . . Ward, W. W. 



CUMBBILAirD— 
CarUde . . 
3t.Bee9 . . 



Ckatewarth . 
BarleifJkUe 
JUmileekBmth 
Bepion 



DXTOHBHIBX-^ 
JBseter . . 
JHfmeuth . 

Tmeiiteeh. . 



Dounr— 
Skerhame 

W ep wm ak 

DUBHAX— 
BarUmgton 



Williams, Bey. G. H. 
Lewis, Bey. F. 



Strong, Mrs. & A. 
Flood, Miss M. L. 
Watkins, Miss L. B. 
Gattley, Bey. A. 
Bdmonds, J. M. 
Fold, Bey. L. O. B. J. 
Wilson, T. I. W. 



. Pordie, Miss F. M. 

Golson, F. H. 

Thompson, J. 

Evans, W. H. 
, Dayid, Bey. W. H. 

Veysey, W. B. 

Howard, Bey. A. W. 



Bensly, Bey. W. J. 
King, H. B. 
Iremonger, MissB. 



Foller, Miss B. B. 
Massingham, A. 
Smith, A. J. 



'DjmaAM'^eoiUiHmed 
Bwrhem . . . Bramwell, W. H. 
How, Bey. J. H. 
Jeyons, Principal F. B. 
Kynaston, Bey. Prof. 
MaoKensie, Bey. H.W. 
Tombs, J. 8.0. 
Walker, Bey. D. 



Brainiree . . Oonrtanld, G., Jnnr. 
Brentweed . . Bean, Bey. B. 

Qnenoell, Canon W. 
ChOmtford . . PapUlon, Bey. T. L. 
CkigvM Seheai Swallow, Bev. B. D. 



M^UUd 



Lep^eneUme. 
WtUthmmetoio 



Clark, Bey. B. B. 
Stephenson, Bey. F. 
Windsor, F. D. 
Gathkeloh, A. 
Gny, Bey. B. 0. 



GLOUOaRSBaBIBB— 



BHetol 



CheUenkam 



€b^eneerter . 
Clfftm CeUege 

Sireud . . 
Tewkeihuy , 



Brooks, Piof . F. 

Cowl, Prof. B. P. 

BUiot, C. H. B. 

Mosohamp^ J. G. S. 

Norwood, C. 

Pooler, Bey. a K. 

Whyte,MissJ. 
. Boyd, Miss H. 
^Bnmside, Bey. W. F. 

Gsde, F. J. 

Dackworth, P. B. G. 

Bllam, B. 

Homing, Miss B. J. 

Latter, H. 

Malaher, Miss F. B. 

Mason, W. A. P. 

Newman, W. L. 

Owen, A. S. 

Pnien, G. Q. 
•Pnrdie, Miss B. 
(Ladies' College). 

Bisley, 0. S. 

Sanndcrs, Miss M. B. 

SUrying, B. S. 

Steyenson, W. B. 

Taylor, Miss M. B. 

Tliomton, C. 

Towers, B. M. 

Waterfleld, Bey. B. 

Weeoh, W. N. 

Wishart, Miss J. B. 
. Medd, J. C. 
. Dayid, Bey. A. A. 

Mayor, H. B. 
. Stanton, 0. H. 
. Drysdale, Miss M, 
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HAlinHIUI^ 



AtMhridgg . 
BaHngitoie , 
Bcmmtmmtk 

I$U if WigJa, 



H.C. 
Style, J. 

Hayes-Belcher, Bev. T. 
Johnson, Bev. G. H. 
Gorney, Miss Sybella. 



PorUmo^h . 



WinekstUr 



McKAy, H. G. 
. Titherington, Bm, A« 

F. 
. Btdley, J. H. 

Williams, A. M. 
. Niool, J. C. 

Steele, Miss A. B. 
. BUaby, C. 8. 
. Hewetson, J. 

White, MisB B. L. 
. Btamston. Bev. J. T. 

Bloie, J. L. 

Bulge, Bey. H. M. 

Crawford, B. B. 
*Onilckshank, Bey. A. 
H. 

Helbert,L. 

Kirby, W. B. 

Bendall, M. J. 

Smith, N. C. 

Trench, W. L. 

Whitehead, MJmT.G. 



HlSBrORDSBIBB— 

Btirtf&rd . . . Chapman, P. M. 
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SIXTH GENERAL MEETING, BIRMINGHAM, 1908. 

Thursday, Octobsb 8th. 

Thh fint session of the Association was held at the New Univer- 
sity Buildings, Boumbrook, at 3 p.m., Mr. S. H. Butcher, M.P., 
in the chair. 

The Rev. Professor Hsnrt Browns read a paper on : 

THE TEACmNQ OF QREEK CHORAL METRE. 

In advocating a radical change in our method of dealing 
with the external form of Greek lyrical poetry I believe that 
I shall have the sympathy of this audience. Our Association 
exists before all things for the bringing of life and reality into 
Classical education, and if you grant there are any weak spots 
at aU in our prevailing system I think you will admit that I am 
calling your attention to one of them. In our grammar teaching 
we have learnt, or are learning, to subordinate theory to the 
practical needs of our students — ^in the teaching of metre this 
principle has yet, I think, to be enforced. When treated merely 
on theoretical lines nothing can be made more repulsive than 
Greek metre, nothing more utterly barren. It is my aim to 
show that the subject may be made, I will not say exactly 
easy, but at least fairly interesting, and most practical. It is 
practical in education to do anything towards giving the student 
a real knowledge of and S3rmpathy with his subject, and especi- 
ally if the subject be literature to give him a real insight into his 
author's mind and heart. 

Now literature can hardly ever be studied, at least seriously, 
apart from its external form. Hence translations, however 
good, must be always inadequate. I do not say wholly useless. 
To-morrow we hope to listen to a translation of Euripides done 
by a masterly hand, and we shaU not be losing our time. Besides, 
we have recently been informed of a very interesting experiment 

1 
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now being made in this Univenity — namely, the attempt to 
commnnicate some knowledge of the great masteipiecea of 
Oieeoe by means of translations. With that experiment I am 
heart and soul in sympathy ; but I know I can appeal to Pro- 
fessor Sonnenschein and to Dr. Hurray for support in saying 
that the beauty of literature consists very principaUy in its 
external form, and that of that form rhythm in poetry and even 
in prose is, as it were, of the very essence. 

The question I am raising, however, has nothing to do with 
translations, but with Pindar's work in the original, with the 
work of Aeschylus and Sophocles, of Euripides and Aristophanes. 
To pretend to teach these authors to our students, and at the 
same time in the Ijrrical, that is in the more personal parts, to 
neglect aU question of their metrical form and rh3rthmic intona- 
tion, is something marvellous. I should call it a crime. But 
on the other hand to pretend to deal with this feature, as it is 
usually dealt with, on a sort of algebraical basis, is something 
worse than a crime. I should call it a heinous blunder. I do 
not mean that metrical theory is to be entirely neglected. Of 
course, in order to be able to teach metre practically we must 
also study it theoretically. Grammar may be usefid at times, 
but only so long as we remember that it is a means to the end ; 
and, I repeat, we are only learning now this great lesson. As 
to choral metres I am certain that a great deal can be done 
with a modicum of theory, and certainly without all the jargon 
and all the controversy which many well-meaning persons 
believe to be the pith and marrow of the study. 

We have got to use our ears as well as our calculating faculty. 
We must not be like the learned judge who decided that *' when 
the spectacles are on the nose the eyes must be shut." If we 
want to appraise the music of Shelley or Milton, or even the 
rhythmical lilt of Rudyard Kipling, we know that we must keep 
our ears open : why should we close our ears to the lyric of 
Pindar and Aeschylus by treating it as though it were proee— 
bad and inflated prose it must certainly be. Prose indeed can 
be beautiful, almost as beautiful as verse, but not if its form can 
be mistaken for that of verse. Neither can verse be beauttfol 
when it is stripped of its metrical form and invested with one 
that is alien to it. 
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But, it may be objected, metre and especially Greek Choral 
Metre is a diffictdt subject to impart to ordinary students at 
Bchool or college. Certainly I grant it is a difficult subject, full 
of grave theoretical difficulties. But is not English metre also 
a very difficult and a very thorny topic ? Tet what intelligent 
lecturer on English poetry of any epoch ever left out the question 
of rhythm — ^I mean the real rhythm, not merely the discussion 
of metrical problems which are perhaps well-nigh insoluble ? 

My advice, then, is, first of aU be practical, put theory into 
the background, no matter what school of Metrical science you 
adhere to. Treat lyrical form as something real, something 
emotional, something human and humanising. B^in, of course, 
with the easier sorts of Metre. Take a single stanza, say from 
one of the easier logaoedic odes of Sophocles, or even Pindar, 
and hammer away at it till its sound is fairly mastered by the 
pupils. It will also be a great help to supply them with an 
English version, metrically equivalent to the Qreek, observing 
not merely the quantities but the important caesuras. Such a 
translation may not attain the highest literary standard, though 
many Greek Metres when so treated will yield a fairly smooth 
and pleasant efEect in an English form. 

But here I come to what is more special in my own experi- 
ments — ^namely, the attempt to give a melodic equivalence to 
the various choral rhythms. For doing this no very profound 
musical knowledge is required. Besides, I feel certain that when 
in carrying out this method the assistance of musicians is desired, 
they will be always found most ready to give it. For mjrself it 
would be ungracious if I failed to acknowledge my obligation to 
several gifted musicians in Ireland for the help they gave me 
in preparing the records which I am going to use to-day. It is 
hardly necessary to say that any melodic rendering of any rhythm 
will aim at expressing the particular emotion which such rhytimi 
may represent. It will follow the intonation, the repetitions, 
the cadences. If there is any contrast of one part with another, 
of course the melody will aim at marking it. At the same time 
the tune will be one fitted to " catch on." All this may sound 
formidable to the non-musical person; but if you try it, if 
necessary with the assistance of a musical expert, you have no 
idea how easy it will become after a little praotioe.^It will^at 
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fixst be perhaps merely entertaining to the class (of course they 
must learn to sing the melody, not merely to hear it played or 
sung), and it will by degrees lead them on to ask many questiona 
about the construction of the Metre, the sections, the pauses, 
the syncopations and resolutions, and the very choice of feet. 
They will want to know the reason for everything, and thus 
from practice they will be led on to theory. 

After one stanza, or rather pair of strophes, is mastered, it 
will be surprising how much easier the second specimen sub- 
mitted to tiie process will become. The same sort of cadences 
is constantly occuiring, especially in the dramatists ; and the 
prevailing forms are quite easily marked in spite of all the wonder- 
ful variety and elasticity which exist in genuine choral Metre, 
so different from the rigid second-hand imitations occurring so 
widely in Horace and other metrical plagiarists. Is it not sad 
to think how many Classical students there are who have read 
their Bacchae^ probably with the most conscientious attention to 
very unlikely various readings, and yet whose knowledge of rising 
Ionic Metre is confined to mUefrairwn est neque amari^ just as 
they can tell you a great deal more about the Sapphics cl Horace 
or even of Tennyson than they can about those of Sappho ? 

Proceeding by degrees to more difficult Metres, by far the 
larger part of them will lend themselves to melodic treatment. 
A residuum there will be found which is really difficult, and which 
must be left to the tender mercy of the mere theorist to discuss. 
But the residuum is small : a few odes, chiefly Paeonic, of Pindar 
and Bacchylides; and some of the experiments of Euripides, 
made at a period when the decadence of music, and I may add 
of the dramatic art, was setting in. 

I propose to give you examples of logaoedic metre from 
Pindar and Sophocles, of Dorian (or Dactylo-epitrite) metre from 
Pindar, of Dochmiacs bom Aeschylus, ending with a musical 
version of the " Ode to Love " from the Hippciytua of Euripides* 
Some of the melodies have been adapted from our existing 
fragments of Greek music, others have been derived immediately 
from the rhythm itself. Incidentally I shall touch on some 
theoretic points- connected with the analysis of Dorian and 
Dochmiac metres, which are also illustrated by diagrams setting 
forth suggestions of different authorities. 
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The paper was followed by a gramophone demonstration, in 
the arrangement of which Professor Henby Browns had the 
co-operation of Mr. Robert O'Dwybr, of Dublin, and the 
Uniyersitj College Choral Union. 



Professor J. W. Magkail read a paper on : 

HOW HOMER CAME INTO HELLAS. 

The Homeric question has now been with us for more than 
a century. Nearly half a century has passed since Arnold, in 
his famous lectures on translating Homer, made a serious attempt 
to estimate the nature and the quality of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey as poetry. In such matters there is no finality ; but 
the time has now come when this attempt may at least be repeated 
in the light of a vast access of experience. During the last 
generation our knowledge of the ancient world, our methods 
of investigation, our armament of criticism, have all undergone 
immense expansion. We have reached a point at which it 
becomes possible to look about us, to sum up the results so far 
attained, and to set down certain things as either fixed or probable. 
Within the last few years, in particular, these results seem to 
have been clarifying and co-ordinating themselves. The work of 
specialists is being passed on to those who can use it critically 
and constructively. We still await some one to bring it together 
and vivify it, to give us back our Homer, enriched, understood, 
restored. 

In this brief paper I merely propose to give a sketch or a 
suggestion of the position as it appears to me to stand now ; to 
offer what seem to me results, without the processes by which 
they are reached, without proof or argument. This in any case 
is fdl that the occasion allows ; and it is my apology for anything 
which follows that may seem, without this explanation, to be 
dogmatic. I shall be satisfied if I can suggest lines of thought, 
to be filled up or corrected by my hearers from their own know- 
ledge, and according to their own literary or historical, and above 
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all according to their own poetical instinct. Mndi of what the 
modem Homeridae are concerned with does not enter into the 
scope of this paper at all. 1 pass over their theories, some, I 
frankly confess, because I do not know what they are, others 
because they are irrelevant. Hy object is now to consider the 
Iliad and Odyssey simply as two consummate achievements in 
poetry, from the point of view of one who considers poetry 
itself as a function, interpretation, and pattern of life. I ask you 
to regard with me the way in which Homer—using that word in 
its ordinary sense — came to be : the effect of Homer on the 
genius and life of the Hellenic civilisation, and of the Hellenic 
civilisation on Homer. For Homer was before Hellas: yet 
Hellas gave us Homer. 

In history, nothing b^^ and nothing ends : and it is not 
possible to assign any precise date to the birth of the Greek race 
or the Greek genius. They emerge from obscurity in a period of 
which we know little, and are not likely to know much more. 
Some time about 1100 b.o. the movement of peoples began 
which goes by the name of the Dorian invasion. It broke into, 
and broke up, a mediaeval civilisation in the region afterwards 
known as Greece. But that was a long, slow process ; the 
Middle Ages, then as dnce again in Western Europe, died hard, 
or did not wholly die at all ; they changed their life. For a 
full century — say from 1050 to 950 b.c. (such dates are mere 
convenient symbols) — there was a great tide of migration and 
expansion. The old Achaean settiements were broken up. The 
Asiatic coast was colomsed from Europe. The loosely knit 
texture of the Achaean communities slowly transformed itself 
into a system of more definite monarchies and aristocracieB. 
Beneath these, there began the fhst stirrings of self-ccmscious 
life among the people. Thought began; and with thought 
came the instrument of thought, letters. The alphabet was in 
general use by the end of the century of migrations ; with the 
adoption of the alphabet, both as cause and effect, came the 
beginnings of Greek literature, and we may say, of Greek life. 

The new age inherited a rich tradition of story and song from 
the mediaeval life out of which it I\ad risen. When, reaching 
comparative settlement, after a century of confusion and disloca- 
tion, it found in itself both the leisure and capacity for art, it 
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turned to those old inherited stories as to a world which had 
already taken on the enchantment of distance. The old Achaean, 
pre-Dorian world, still familiar in its ways of life as in its language 
and its dwelling-places, became idealised into an epic age. It was 
so idealised alike by its own descendants and by the Northern 
immigrants or conquerors who had mingled with them in blood 
and speech. This was so more especially on the Asiatic coast, 
where the fusion of the races was most complete. To these 
colonists, of whatever blood, came the appeal of a half-legendary 
paat, with an overlordship of Argos and great deeds of a con- 
federacy of princes. It came home to them all, as that of Arthur 
the Briton, of the Eangdom of Logres and the feats of the Round 
Table, came home to English, Normans, and French, no less than 
to Britons, on both sides of the English ChanneL Achaean lays, 
traditionally transmitted^ became the basis for both court and 
popular poetry. By 900 B.C., or thereabouts, we are in the age 
of the epic lays, the icXca aySpSn^. In both Iliad and Odyssey 
these earlier epic lays or chansons de geste have left unmistakable 
traces of their existence, and less certainly recoverable indica- 
tions, now and then, of their actual form. The material of 
portions of the Iliad seems to have taken definite poetical shape 
on the mainland of Qreece, in Thessaly or Boeotia, at an early 
period in the century of the migrations — ^probably while the 
Peloponnesus was still Achaean. But all this is guess-work : 
the elaborate inverted pyramids of reconstruction that have been 
successively built up by theorising scholars go down at a touch. 
In the hands of their most brilliant exponents they seem to take 
shape for a moment, then dissolve and stream away into the misfe 
out of which they rose. The search after a primary Iliad and a 
primary Odyssey is in the main futile ; so far as it is not, it is 
of little relevance. It is due to a deep-seated confusion between 
two things — a poem, and a story on which the poem was founded. 
" It is to the poet of the primary Iliad," says Jebb, " if to any 
one, that the name of Homer belongs.'' That sentence puts the 
fallacy in a succinct form. The answer to it is that there was no 
primary Iliad. So also, the saga which was the origin of the 
Odyssey probably took shape in Greece Proper before the migra- 
tions, or at least before its own migration. But this was not the 
original Odyssey, except in the sense in which certain chapters 
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in Sazo Grammaticus are the original Hamlet. The argument 80 
often used, that '' at least two poets have wrought " on this or 
that portion of the Iliad, generally amounts to no more than this, 
that the poet has there used at least two stories, at least two 
bodies of material. 

By the beginning of the ninth century B.c. the epic lays, the 
icXca avSpCay, had become a whole body of literature, in the full 
sense of that term. For them a literary vehicle, the Aeolian or 
mixed language, had been evolved and brought to high perfection ; 
a metrical form of unsurpassed flexibility and beauty had been 
wrought out; their overwhelming vogue had, so far as can 
be judged, eclipsed all other poetical forms and subjects. The 
potentialities of epic poetry were created ; the time was ripe for 
the great epic poet. 

Then the great epic poet came. Somewhere on the Ionian 
coast or among the adjacent islands, in a sky sown thick with 
dust of stars, a great planet rose. Homer conceived and executed 
the Iliad. 

That Iliad, in its main substance and its essential form, is the 
Iliad which we possess now. It passed through many vidssitudes. 
It suffered, as we shall see presently, one long eclipse or submer- 
gence. It received accretions of substance, some of which at 
least are not bom the hand of its original author. Its dialectical 
forms were modified : in details it was retouched and modern- 
ised. But it remained the same poem. The canonical Iliad 
issued at Athens in the sixth century B.C., which is to aU intents 
and purposes our Iliad, is also to all intents and purposes the 
original and only Iliad, the work of Homer. 

About a generation — ^it may be as much as two generations 
after the Iliad, the same poetical movement, the same quality 
of poetical genius, taking a fresh advance, produced the Odyssey. 
Speaking poetically, as a matter of art, the Odyssey implies the 
Iliad throughout. It is a work of lower poetical splendour but 
of higher technical skill. In this matter of technical sldll the 
author of the Odyssey set himself, as it were, deliberately to excel 
the Hiad ; somewhat — ^to use an anology which is fertile if not 
overpressed — as the architect of Beauvais cathedral set himself, 
only five years later, to excel the architect of Amiens. The 
general tradition accepted through Qreece later was that the 
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poems were by the same poet, but separated by a considerable 
interval of years. This view is rejected by the overwhelming 
majority of modem scholars ; but it cannot be said to be im- 
possible. There is no precise analogy ; but the poet who pro- 
duced the niad in the early prime of his life was, as one may put 
it, a poet capable of the artistic and poetical change which is 
felt in the Odyssey, among new surroundings, with an altered 
view of life, with an imaginative ardour burning less strongly, 
and with increased constructional mastery. As a masterpiece 
of construction the Odyssey is unsurpassed, perhaps unequalled 
in poetry. The tradition that it was the work of the advanced 
age of the poet of the Iliad is also in singular consonance with the 
fact that in the last books there may clearly be traced either a 
different or a failing hand. The last 624 lines were rejected by 
Alexandrian critics as a late addition. But there is more than 
that. Up to the 19th book the construction is masterly and the 
certainty of hand complete. From that point on to the end 
the constructive power flags ; the substance becomes confused, 
the workmanship unfimshed or uncertain. Whether this is due 
to failing powers in an aging poet, or to his death (as was the 
case with Virgil and the Aeneid) before he had fimshed his work ; 
whether the last 2,000 lines of the Odyssey are as the poet of the 
Odyssey left them, or are the product of a continuator working 
on the poet's unfinished material, we can hardly guess. Internal 
evidence, Jebb thought, was conclusive as to the workings of 
a different mind in the Iliad and Odyssey. But a different mind 
may come to a poet with the lapse of years and with fresh ex- 
periences. Analogies are slippery. But if we turn to the most 
Homeric of English poets, we shall find a different mind in the 
life and Death of Jason and in the Story of Sigurd the Volsung. 
If we turn to Milton, we shall find, even at the interval of but a 
few years, the workings of a different mind in the Paradise Lost 
and the Paradise Regained^ in form, technique, and substance. 
We shall find an analogous lessening of tension, an analogous 
shrinkage of similes, a different way (as is said of the lUad and 
Odyssey) of thinking of the Oods. The vocabulary and syntax 
show marked changes. Had the two poems reached us as the 
sole relics of a submerged world, subjected to all the subtle effects 
of changing dialect, of long transmission through imperfect 

2 
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MSS., of dispersion and re-coUection, it would not be beyond the 
power of scholars to make out a plausible case both for a primary 
Paradise Lost and for the attribution of Paradise Regained to a 
different author belonging to a later generation. 

So it is, too, with the Aeneid. With it we know the facts 
for certain. Virgil wrought up into it masses of older material ; 
he left it unfinished at his death, fuU of varied readings, un- 
finished passages, unplaced episodes. It had to be arranged and 
edited by his executors. They did their work conscientiously 
and admirably ; in particular, they scrupulously refrained from 
adding even a wordanjrwhere. But even so, had the Aeneid readied 
us without any collateral or external evidence as to the circum- 
stances of its composition, did we possess it as the earliest known 
product of Graeco-Boman poetry, reaching us out of an unknown 
world, rising like an island out of unplumbed seas, it would be 
easy to trace in it the work of different hands. There would 
almost certainly have been some plausible theory of a primary 
Aeneid, and of its expansion by successive insertions. At least 
three poets would have been confidently named as responsible 
for the third, fourth, and sixth books, besides a fourth who 
worked them over to make them fit into the poem as it took 
final shape. Whole passages would have been obelised. An 
earlier theory that it was made up by the skilful piecing together 
of a series of short poems would have been succeeded by a theory 
that an original core, to which large accretions had been made, 
had been wholly re-edited and reshaped, and that the name of 
Virgil belonged, if to any one, to the author of the primary or 
Italian Aeneid. 

By the end of the ninth century b.c. the Iliad and Odyssey 
existed: but Hellas did not yet exist. A century or more 
followed, the whole history of which is plunged in darkness. In 
literature, it is represented by the lost epics of the Cycle. Like 
the Ghaucerians in England, the cyclic poets carried on the 
Homeric tradition with continually enfeebling powers: the 
record in both cases is one of swift decadence and growing 
incompetence ; in both cases the last feeble efforts overlap the 
birth of a new poetry. Their object was to supplement Homer : 
their method was to imitate him. The Cypria, written as an 
introduction to the Iliad, the Aethiopis, Iliupersis, and Nostoi 
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written to fill up the space between the Iliad and Odyssey, are 
dated early in the eighth century B.C. The stream of epic flows 
on from them in a fainter and fainter trickle, not wholly dis- 
appearing until the middle of the sixth century. Meanwhile, 
Hellas had been bom. 

In the dim records of the eighth century we can just trace 
the outlines of a life which was still pre-Hellenic, but which held 
in it the germ of Hellenism. The old kingdoms have mostly 
disappeared. Sybaris and Miletus are the two wealthiest and 
largest cities in the Oreek world. Sparta and Athens are be- 
coming important powers in Qreece Proper. The afterglow of the 
mediaeval worid, which had produced the age of the epic, had 
faded out ; and on the eastern horizon appears, pale and clear, 
the dawn of a new day. 

The earliest of the Oreek lyrists, in whom the voice of Hellas 
first manifests itself, do not go back much beyond 700 b.c. 
Already by that time the memory of the Homeric poems had 
become faint and dispersed. The Iliad and Odyssey, like two 
great mountain peaks, had retreated and become hidden behind 
the foot-hills of the Cycle. The new poetry, the poetry of Hellas, 
rose independently of them, except in so far as it was a distinct 
reaction from them, and except in so far as they had created a 
literary language which to a great extent remained that of the 
whole Greek world. The Greek genius had set itself to the two 
great creations which it introduced into the world and over which 
it spent its whole life — ^the creation of the state and the creation 
of the individual. The epic minstrels dwindled into court poets 
and became obsolete. For all the lyrists of the seventh and 
the earlier half of the sixth century, Homer might not have 
existed; we do not feel Homer in them. 

In the sixth century begins the age of the democracies. It is 
then that Homer reappears. As the world travelled on, the foot- 
hills sank away, and in the broadening daylight the two great 
mountain peaks once more swam into the ken of Hellas. Homer 
had been brought to Sparta from Crete, we are told, nearly a 
century before lyric poetry was brought to Sparta direct by 
Tyrtaeus and Alcman. But if so, he had not remained there 
as a vital influence — ^he had not struck root. The recitation of 
Homer was stopped, we are told again, at Sioyon by Cleisthenes 
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about 600 B.C. Whatever this means, it means that Homer was 
no vital element in the life of Sicyon : it was like Justinian's 
closure of the Schools of Athens. The le-emergence of Homer, 
the launching of the Iliad and Odyssey upon the main current 
of Greek life, took place later. It took place at Athens in tha 
time of Pisistratus. What Athens did for Homer, and what 
Homer did for Athens, we cannot say precisely ; but we can say 
this largely, that Homer was the gift of Athens, and Athens the 
gift of Homer, to HeUas and to the whole world. 

In an age of few written texts and no exact scholarship, the 
Iliad and Odyssey had only survived, as it were, by a series of 
miracles. There had been much interpolation, much confusion^ 
much cutting up ; but the organic unity and organic life of the 
poems were so complete and so powerful that they had conie 
through substantially intact. The text of the Odyssey, the 
various texts of the Iliad, which were collected by the enthusiasm 
and industry of Athenian scholars, enabled them to reinstate 
and give universal currency to an Iliad and Odyssey which were 
in substance the authentic Homer. 

The term I have just used must be more closely defined if it 
is not to be misunderstood. The authentic Homer was not a 
fixed text. This is no paradox; it only seems paradoxical 
because we are so accustomed to poems which have assumed 
a fixed text — ^before the invention of printing as well as after — 
from the moment of publication. But when reading and writixig 
were arts laboriously exercised and confined to a small number 
of skilled experts, there was no such thing as publication. A 
poet then retained his poem more in his own possession ; he did 
more freely, more as a matter of course, what it is his natural 
tendency to do — ^remodelled, retouched, recast, rearranged, 
reworded, what still remained fluid and plastic in his handa. 
If he chose, this process only ended with his life. Even after 
that, it went on among those into whose hands the poem passed, 
so far as they were not restrained by reverence for the text as 
they had received it. 

For the Odyssey, with its close-knit and masterly construction, 
little had to be done. The larger and more elastic scheme of the 
Iliad had admitted more variation and interpolation ; it had paid 
the price also of its wider diffusion and its greater popularity. 
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The work of the Athenian editors was clearly done with great 
judgment and with great conservatiam. They may have carried 
further the lonisation of the language which had been insensibly 
proceeding in the course of previous transmission. They were 
accused of having interpolated one or two lines ; we can hardly 
doubt that they removed a considerable amount of accretions 
which had found their way into one or another of the texts which 
were before them. But they retained the Doloneia, which even 
according to the old tradition was a separate epic lay, written 
by the author of the Iliad, but not a part of the Iliad. They 
retained the additions, clearly post-Homeric, which had found 
their way into the account of the funeral games : they retained 
the so-called little Aeneid of the 20th book, which has all the 
appearance of a late insertion. But it is impossible to credit 
later tradition that the Doloneia had not been inserted into the 
niad until then, and in the words of Eustathius, *' Pisistratus 
added it." There is a vital difference, as all the members of 
the Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings are aware, 
between adding and refraining from removing an addition. 
Aristarchus at a later period obelised certain passages without 
removing them ; that was a further refinement of editing. But 
what they left unremoved, the Athenian editors did not add, 
any more than Aristarchus added what he did not obelise. For 
the words " Pisistratus added this," we ought to substitute, 
" The Pisistratean editors found and accepted this addition." 

Their work in main substance and effect was a reconstitution, 
to the best of their power, of the authentic Homer ; and this 
was the Homer that they gave to Hellas and to future ages. 
When, three hundred years later, a fresh revision of the lUad 
and Od3nssey was made, the Alexandrian scholars did not, because 
they could not, go back behind the Athenian version. It was 
the Hellenic Homer. It issued from Athens, because Athens was 
already becoming the central focus of Hellenic art and life. But 
Athens became that, in great measure, through the Athenian 
capacity for appreciating Homer. If Athens in a sense made 
our Homer, Homer likewise in a sense made our Athens. Homer, 
says Plato in the ReptMic, has educated Greece — ircntuScvircv 
'EAXoScL Athens, we may remember, had herself been called 
by Pericles the va&tvavs *EXXa&)$, "the education of Oreeoe." 
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Both sayings are aspects of the same truth. Athens Hellenised 
Homer, and Homer through Athens moulded Hellas. 

The effect of the re-emergenoe and dominance of Homer on 
the literature and life of the whole Qreek world was swift and 
pipfound. From 500 B.C., or some years earlier, the whole of 
Oreek literature impUes Homer, is founded on Homer, is in 
^organic connection with Homer throughout. Those great twin 
peaks dominate the whole landscape ; their slopes feed the 
plains and cities of men with the produce of a hundred foiesta, 
the soil and water brought down by a thousand streams. The 
earlier Oreek lyric, the flower of an age in which Homer was 
half forgotten, faded away or became transformed. The Attic 
drama was the creation of a Homerised Hellas with its Hellenised 
Homer. So, in varying measure, was the whole of classical 
Greek literature : not only the dramatists, not only the poets, bat 
the orators, the historians, the philosophers. 

Thus the touch of Homer upon Hellas had something of the 
same awakening and vivifying effect that the touch of HeUas 
has had, again and again, on later countries and ages. The 
movement of the sixth century B.O., which brought Homer into 
HeUas, was the first Renaissance. In the course of that move- 
ment the Homeric and the Hellenic genius were incorporated 
and became indissolubly one. Jointly they created what we 
mean by Greece ; they created ideals towards which the human 
race has ever since turned its eyes. In that temple of the human 
spirit are ranged the Greek classics, the bronze and marble of 
fully developed Greek thought and art. Behind them the Iliad 
and Odyssey stand in the dusk of the inner sanctuary, like two 
statues in the ivory and gold of an earlier world. We measure 
and anal}rse them, we examine their chips and flaws, their rubbings 
and recolourings; we conjecture the elements out of which they 
grew, we try our best to reconstitute the world in which they 
were bom ; we please ourselves by tracing in them the work of 
successive hands and the accretions of successive ages. The 
Homeric question is always with us. So is Homer. 

Dr. Gilbert Murray, in proposing a vote of thanks to Professor 
Hackail, said : *' It is always a keen pleasure to me to listen 
to an address by Professor Mackail. I generally have the satis- 
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faction of agroeing with what he says, and ev^n where I differ I 
cannot but enjoy the beauty of hia style and ezpoeition. On the 
present occasion I have been asked to make some little criticism 
of his remarks ; and I feel that, if only the hour of tea were not 
abeady upon us, this would be a fine opportunity for a gladiatorial 
display. Homer is naturally surrounded by a certain atmosphere 
of battle. « 

" I will mention, then, roughly the points where I agree with 
Professor llackail, and where I disagree, and I will take the 
disagreements first. As to his general method, I cannot help 
thinking that he is — ^well, impatient. He is expecting definite 
and precise answers to questions which can at present only 
receive indefinite and general answers. Our knowledge is not 
far enough advanced, I doubt if it ever will be, to admit of our 
answering the questicm, What particular man at what time of 
his life wrote such and such a poem of the prehistoric Qreek 
tradition ? The questions about Virgil or Hilton are not similar. 
There we know the individual poets, we know a good deal about 
their lives and the dates of their publications. The whole 
essence of the difliculty with regard to the Homeric poems is 
that we have no such evidence. The mass of poetry comes to 
us out of the unknown. Further, it was the habit of those times 
— as I was glad to hear Professor Hackail admit — ^forthe poet to 
' remodel, retouch, recast, and reword ' what he wrote as any 
occasion — ^that is, any fresh performance or recitation of the 
poems — ^required. And after any given poet's death the poems 
which he had recited passed— in MS. of course — ^into the hands of 
his disciples and heirs. They were not mere scribes. They were 
professional poets too ; and they continued the process. Surely, 
then, it is premature to suggest that a particular man with a 
particular name did the whole of this or the whole of that. The 
poems have certainly passed through the hands of many genera- 
tions of poets, each of whom must have had a good deal of freedom 
in his treatment of them. 

** One should also remember that the differences and diserep-- 
ancies found between different parts of the poems and between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey are not mere differences of style, 
like those between one book of Virgil and another. They are 
not like that at all. They lie generally in small unconscious 
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points, which, when once studied, are found to imply a different 
geographical origin, a different century of composition, a different 
religious outlook or the like. The evidence is of course so vast 
that I cannot do more than refer to it. But among quite recent 
works, if you take Mr. Drewitt's researches into the use of the 
augment in different parts of the poems, or Signer Delia Seta's 
discoveries of the variation in the use of 'Axouh, 'Apyuoi, 
Aamot, of *IXu>v and Tpoti?, *AOrjirff and ^AOrgvattf {Classical Quar- 
terly, 1908, and Rendiconti Re. Ac. Lincei, July 1907), you find 
that they are not in the least the sort of differences that can 
be explained by a change in the mental growth of a particular 
man. I believe that the line to follow just at present is to try 
to make out much more slowly the differences of source, of 
mythological background, of locality and of date. It is remark- 
able what results have been attained in a similar problem by the 
mere analysis of the mythological material in Paul Friedlander's 
recent book, ' Herakles,' PhUdog. UfUersuA. xix. 

" There is another point on which I seriously hope that Pro- 
fessor llackail ¥dll reconsider his views : that is, his treatment of 
the so-called Cyclic Epics. I do not like that name. It has 
implications which are misleading. But the state of the case is 
that we have the two great Epics intact, and besides them we 
have some knowledge — ^a few quotations, innumerable indirect 
records, through mythology and through other forms of art— of 
a great mass of other Epic literature. I believe it is admitted, 
almost without exception, by anthropologists that the matter and 
content of that non-Homeric tradition is in many ways older 
and not later than the main content of the Iliad and Odyssey. 
That is to say, the old doctrine which we were taught at school, 
that the characteristics of these non-Homeric epics, the purifica- 
tion and magic and anthropological stuff generally, were late, and 
that these sagas were late inventions made to fill up the gaps 
left by the Iliad and Odyssey — that doctrine may almost be 
said to have been definitely disproved. 

'* I turn gladly to the points wh»e I agree with our lecturer, 
and where he has helped my understanding. The way in which 
Professor Mackail puts the problem seems to me useful, and 
indeed illuminating. * How Homer came to Hellas ' is exactly 
the right question to ask. We do find that when the Homeric 
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poenuH-ooming, we may asgume, from Ionia and in their practi- 
cally complete form, though not quite with a fixed text, as the 
Flindeta-Petrie papyri have demonstrated — ^when the poems came 
into the mainland of Greece, they produced an immense change 
in thought and literature. I know nothing that illustrates this 
point so clearly and vividly as the recently discovered papyrus 
of Corinna. Corinna was not particularly early — a contemporary 
of Pindar ; but for various reasons she was uninfluenced by the 
inrush of heroic poetry and saga from Ionia, and she f(»ms the 
strangest contrast with Pindar or even Stesichorus. Her metres 
are folk metres, her language—though slightly disguised in the 
papjmis— is at least not epicised, like that of all other Oreek 
poets ; her myths are the local folk-lore of her own Boeotian 
valleys— the strife of the mountains Helicon and Kithaeron, the 
marriages of the daughters of the river Asopus. 

*' I fully agree, too, with that fruitful thought of Professor 
Mackail's, that the coming of Homer implies something like the 
revival of a lost middle age, something like a first Renaissance. 
There are some difficulties in detail in the thinking out of this 
problem ; for Homer never seems to have been quite forgotten. 
The poems were never suddenly discovered in a box intact, as 
Aristotle's books were. But I will not dwell on those. 

^' When all ib considered, there does of course remain the unity 
of the poems. I am anxious to admit that, in the most handsome 
way, to anybody to whom it will be any satisfaction. The Iliad 
as we have it is a unity ; so is the Odyssey — ^though of course a 
different unity. As to their being by the same author, I am 
inclined to believe — ^i^ay, I feel really certain that many of the 
poets who worked at the Iliad woriced also at the Odyssey. The 
point where I should like slightly to modify Professor Mackail's 
conclusions is this. I think Professor llackail seemed to imply 
that when his single almost superhuman Homer arose the Saga 
was in existence but it was not in poetical form." — (Professor 
Mackail : " No : I did not say that.") — " I remember now. Pro- 
fessor Mackail did not say that. He spoke of poetry of some 
sort existing. I will explain my point in this way. I think it 
can be seen from an analysis of the poems, both from the sutures 
and from the passages which seem to come from some other 
definite source, that the proceeding of any given final poet — ^if 

3 
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we may so call him — ^was very often not to take some ezuttng 
bit of poetical saga or inferior ballad work, and work it up himself 
into his own incomparable style, but actually to take up bodily 
and practically word for word some large stretch of hexameter 
verse already existing. Roughly speaking, wherever in the 
process of development we put our ' supreme poet/ we find ihat 
very fine poetry indeed was there before him and very fine poetry 
indeed was added after him. 

"I fully agree, too, that there has beenaprocess of 'clarifying 
and co-ordinating' in the results of criticism. I have been 
trying to realise this in the case of myself and Mr. Andrew Lang, 
who has more than once criticised my book on the Bpic. And 
we can get a good way towards agreement. I, guided partly by 
arguments from analogy and partly by others, want a long period 
of growth and development, similar in some ways to that which 
has demonstrably been passed through by some books of the 
Old Testament and by most mediaeval epics. I find that Mr. Lang 
will grant me that ; I gather that Mr. M ackail will, too. They 
will probably ask me in return to grant them, at some one moment, 
a single tremendous and unique poet who by the impress of his 
personality altered the whole thing, and whose works were 
treated as almost sacred by the poets who succeeded him. And 
there I have some difficulty. If Mr. Lang would only be c<mtent 
and take three or four f I wiU grant him three or four supreme 
poets, and at least a dosen who were very excellent poets in 
their way also. If among all the children of the prophets, among 
all the poets who kept these epics constantly alive by their 
recitations. Professor Mackail and Mr. Lang insist on the 
enormous superiority of some single man, whose works minor 
poets did not dare to alter . . . well, then I do feel a difficulty. 
We must begin to argue again. Still I think the difference 
between us has been reduced within certain limits, and a process 
of clarification has really taken place. 

" It is most unsuitable, I know, for me, in moving a vote of 
thanks to my friend Professor Mackail, to have made my remarks 
almost entirely controversial. But here we are, a number of 
serious classical students, interested in our subject and wanting 
business. I am sure that my old friend will forgive me, and I 
trust that you will believe that I do feel very grateful to the 
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Prof eesor for the pleasure with which I liatened to his paper and 
for what I have learned from it." 

Dr. Hahatfy seconded the vote of thanks. He said that 
during part of Professor Mackail's paper he almost thought he was 
listening to his old friend Mr. Gladstone, who in former days was 
considered a great Homeric scholar, but whom they began to 
doubt in middle life because he suspected the same man had 
written the Iliad and the Odyssey. 

Professor Hackail said he thanked the audience for listening 
to a paper which must have seemed unorthodox to the verge of 
blasphemy. With the whole anthropological argument he had 
little concern, but he should like just to explain one point where 
he had evidently failed to make himself clear. He did not for a 
moment mean that the stories which the poet of the Iliad inter- 
wove into the Iliad existed until that time merely as stories and 
had not been put into poetical form. The direct contrary of that 
was undoubtedly the case. There could be no doubt that the Iliad 
and Odyssey contained masses of previous poetry. It was possible 
that the greater part of both poems might be so made up ; but 
looking at it from the point of view of poetry, as creative art, 
that did not touch the question of unity. The Iliad was, as a 
work of art, one. The doctrine of artists in this matter coincided 
with the doctrine of men of science, that when we were regarding 
the evolution of any form of life — and poetry was a function of 
life — we ought not to regard any organism as a thing part of 
which might have happened and the rest not. That doctrine was 
at the basis of all biological study and all advance in the know- 
ledge and the theory of life. That doctrine or an analogous one 
ought to be at the basis of all our study of poetry. In that 
sense he held by the unity of Homer. When he spoke of the 
ascription of both Iliad and Odj^tsey to a single poet, he did not 
think that himself, but he did not think it was disprovable. 

At 4.30 p.m. the members of the Association were received by 
the Vice-Oiancellor (Alderman C. G. Bbale) and Council of the 
University of Birmingham in the Great Hall of the New University 
Buildings at Boumbrook. After tea small parties were made up 
under the guidance of members of the University to visit the 
various departments of the building set apart for tiie teaching of 
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Pure and Applied Science^ also the Hall of Beeidenoe for women 
students, which has recently been erected in the neighbonriiood 
of the University. 

At 8 p.m. the members of the Assodation, together with their 
hosts and hostesses and other invited guests, were received at a 
Conveisazione in the Council House by the Bt. Hon. the Lord 
Mayor of Birmingham (Councillor H. J. Sayxb). 



Friday, October 9th. 

The second sesBion of the Aflsociation was held in the Old 
Univenity Buildings (Edmund Street), Mr. S. H. Butcher in 
the chair. At 11 a.nL F^fessor Sonnenschein read a paper 
entitled — 

THE UNITY OF THE LATIN SUBJUNCTIVB.i 

This paper has its origin in the conviction that the treatment 
of the subjunctive mood in some recent Latin grammars intended 
for the use of schools has been complicated by the raising of a 
number of issues which from the point of view of practical school 
work are irrelevant ; and that the important chapter of Latin 
syntax which deals with the moods is nowadays becoming un- 
necessarily and increasingly difficult--I will not say to beginners, 
but to all students of Latin. My argument, therefore, has a 
practical side ; but that is not all. I have been led to certain 
conclusions of a purely scientific character which I desire to 
submit to my friends of the Classical Association for criticisnu 
And though it by no means follows that what is scientifically 
true is necessarily convenient and intelligible in practice, yet I 
believe that in this case science and practice go hand in huid — 
why should they not ? — and that what I hold to be true about 
the Latin moods will also be found teachable. At any rate I 
want to see whether something in the way of simplification of 
practical teaching may not come of it. 

The importance of the subject need not be insisted upon in an 
assembly of classical scholars and teachers. The subjunctive 
mood is the crux and the touchstone of Latin scholaiship; 
and again Latin as a school subject is on its trial. An immense 

1 An abstract of a longer paper which will shortly be published by 
Mr. John Hurray (for the Classioal Association), Albemarle Street, W. 
The footnotes have been added subsequently to the delivery of the 
paper. 
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lespoDsibQity lesta on teacheiB of Latin at the present day. We 
mnst look to it not only that its human interest be ezhiUtod in 
an attractive light, bnt also that its grammatical stmctme be 
presented to pupils without darkening of counseL Bat I feel that 
I mnst apologise for casting a gloom at the very start of this 
day's proceedings on what the Organising Committee has done 
its best to make a cheerful occasion. Possibly, however, visitors 
to this busy workshop of the Midlands will not be surprised at 
our presenting them with samples of this among other kinds 
of hardware. Out of Birmingham came Professor Postgate and 
Bfr. Vince, both of whom we are glad to see here to-day. The 
great Dr. Kennedy spent the early years of his school life — so 
tradition runs— at King Edward's School, nearly a century ago. 
Bfr. John Barrow Allen was a master in the Edgbaston Pro- 
prietary School, which closed its doors in 1881. And it was in 
Birmingham that the Grammatical Society was inaugurated in 
1886, from which emanated the Parallel Grammar Series. Dr. 
Holden and Charles Bann Kennedy, though they did not write 
grammars, were Birmingham men nevertheless. I am, in fact, 
almost tempted to plead that Birmingham is the predominant 
partner in the production of this kind of literature ; or at any 
rate that a son or adopted son of Birmingham can hardly help 
being grammatical. 

Not that all Birmingham men see eye to eye on all pointa of 
grammatical doctrine, or even agree more among themselves 
than they do with grammarians belonging to other places and 
nations. To the latter category belongs a distinguished Vice- 
President of this Association and personal friend of my own, 
whose absence to-day I specially regret because I have to challenge 
some part of the doctrine with which his name is assodated. 
Those of us who listened last year at Cambridge to Piofeeaor 
Hale's powerful indictment of tiie metaphysical school of gram- 
marians in his paper on ** The Heritage of Unreason in Syntactical 
Method " must have been impressed by the strength of his argu- 
ment on its negative side : I for one accept hb main conclusion 
as proven, and I promise him to remove from the next editi<m 
of my own Latin Syntax the last vestige of metaphjrsics, which, 
as he noted, still lurks in an obscure comer of it. 

But does it follow that we must accept the substitute which is 
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offered us by the school of grammarianB of which Professor Hale 
is a protagonist ? That doctrine may be seen in the Latin 
Orammar by F^fessors Hale and Buck. For the metaphysical 
method they substitute what they regard as an "historical" 
method. The various uses of the subjunctive mood in Latin are 
traced to their supposed Indo-European prototypes and classified 
accordingly. We thus arrive at seven distinct kinds of Latin 
subjunctive — distinct in origin and in meaning : the " volitive 
subjunctive " and the " anticipatory subjunctive " (these two 
being ofhprings of an Indo-European subjunctive) and the 
"optative subjunctive/' the "subjunctive of obligation or 
propriety," the " subjunctive of natural likelihood," the " sub- 
junctive of possibility," and the " subjunctive of ideal certainty " 
(these five being sprung from an Indo-European optative). In 
this way we get instead of one subjunctive mood seven subjunctive 
moods ; and the pupil is expected to find salvation in distinguish- 
ing them and referring every example which he come across in 
his reading to one particular kind, or in recognising it as a cross- 
breed springing from two — or more—oi the parent seven. For 
example, voio ul facias contains a " volitive " subjimctive, but 
apio ut facias an " optative " subjunctive, the verb of the sub- 
ordinate clause being in the one case an expression of Will, in 
the other an expression of Wish. Etoquar an sileam ? contains a 
" volitive " subjunctive because the speaker is inquiring as to 
the Will of the hearer; hiunc ego nan admirer? contains a 
subjunctive of obligation or propriety, because the speaker 
inquires as to what ought to be done as distinct from what is 
willed by the hearer; gui sciamf contains a subjunctive of 
natural likelihood because the speaker means "how is my 
knowing likely ? " as distinct from " how is it willed ? " and 
from " how is it obligatory or proper ? " and so forth. 

Now if the separate identity of these seven parents stood on an 
immutable basis of scientific evidence, any difficulties which the 
doctrine involves to the student of Latin might fairly be said to 
be inevitable. Tanl pis pour Us dives. In the long run the 
pupil has everywhere to accommodate himself as best he can to 
the march of science. And it is only because I venture — ^though 
not without fear and trembling — to call into question the scientific 
validity of one of the fundamental postulates of this school of 
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grammarians that I am inflicting this paper upon you. I want 
to suggest some reasons for thinking that the seven subjunctives 
of this theory are not distinguishable in the way in which the 
theory supposes — ^that they are in fact not seven subjunctives 
but one subjunctive. 

But let me state my case in the most moderate form. These 
seven Latin subjunctives which Professor Hale says express 
" distinct " ideas are traceable, according to Professor Hale's 
own view, to two sources — (1) the Indo-European subjunctive 
expressing Will ; (2) the Indo-European optative expressing WisL 
From these two the other five were derived by gradual develop- 
ments of meaning. How then does it stand with the two proto- 
types ? Is Will really distinguishable for granunatical purposes 
from Wish ? and if so, on what lines ? Well, the psychologists 
tell us that there is a very real distinction. Wishes are expres- 
sions not of will, but of that incipient form or element of will 
which is called desire by psychologists ^ — e,g, " Hay you live 
for ever," as contrasted with " Do my bidding.** But tkU dis- 
tinction between wish and will is surely a very fine one, which it 
takes a psychologist fully to realise ; and it is attributing a high 
degree of psychological subtlety to those who in early Indo- 
European days used the two moods, to suppose that such a 
distinction was consciously present to their minds. When the 
prehistoric man said ti^ri^y or whatever form corresponded 
thereto in Indo-European, did he consciously realise that he was 
not expresnng his wM but only his wish ? If so, how is it that 
the Greeks and Romans often, indeed ordinarily, expressed ideas 
like " may you live," " farewell,** etc. by the use of the Impera- 
tive'i — e,g. x<"P^> ttrvxti, Uppwroj salve, vale, etc. Similarly in 
English : '* King, live for ever." The imperative is a mood 
which all grammarians treat as the mood of Will par exedlemee ; 
not a single Greek or Latin grammar known to me recognises any 
such thing as an imperative of Wish as distinct from an impera- 
tive of Will. Nor, I may add, did Protagoras, one of the earliest 
students of the moods in Greek ; for he found fault with Homer 
for giving utterance to a command instead of a prayer in iM^pnsr 

^ Professor Hale defines the difference otherwise {Orammar, p. 239, 
note) : "TTitf has regard to something felt by the speaker to lie within 
his control ; wish to something felt to lie outside of his controL** 
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aciSc 0ea : which shows that he too, like our modem grammar- 
iaofi, imagined that the imperative mood was limited to commands 
in the nairowest sense of the term.^ Tet if the psychological 
distinction which is invoked in otder to distingnish the optative 
from the subjunctive were really valid in grammar, grammarians 
ought to recognise two kinds of imperative — an imperative of 
Will and an imperative of Wish. What is sauce for the goose is 
sauce for the gander. Consider for a moment such an ordinary 
phrase as vwe, vale {Hot. Bpist. 1. 6. 67) or vive valeque (Hot. Sat. 
n. 5. 110). Tou cannot command a man to continue alive or to 
fare well, for that does not depend on his will or lie in his power.' 
These and similar imperatives, then, are not commands, but 
expressions of wish. But to the consciousness of the Qreeks and 
Romans there was surely no greater demarcation of expressions 
like the above from expressions of will than there is to our con- 
sciousness at the present day. Compare with the above-mentioned 
expressions of wish an expression of command, like vive memar 
quam sis am brevis (Hor. Sat. II. 6. 97), where the town mouse 
is giving instructions to the country mouse as to how he ought 
to live. It takes an act of reflection to realise that, though you 
cannot command a man or a mouse to continue alive, you can 
quite well command him or it to live in a particular way, as in 
" live contented," " live wisely." 

Now the fact that will and wish find their tmity in the impera- 
tive is to me a strong argument that a similar unity lies behind 
the subjunctive and the optative moods. The imperative is my 
petard with which I hoist the theory that the subjunctive and 
the optative have fundamentally distinct meanings. But it is 
not necessazy to appeal to the imperative. The optative itself 
often has a meaning which, if analysed on psychological lines, 
will be found to be an expression not of wish but of will. I refer 
to that use of the mood which is now generally recognised under 
Delbriick's name of the '* prescriptive optative " ; e.g. vtOobo /toe 

X See AriBtotle^ Poei. six. 

s Commands proper (and also requests and prayers) not only 
expreas the will of the speaker, but also make a direct appeal to the 
will of the person addressed or spoken of. This I have attempted to 
establish in my longer paper, on the basis of a psychological dassifica- 
tioa of the various kinds of sentence eoneemed. 

i 
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in Homer, ** listen to me," which is psychologically a command ; ^ 
Monro called it a " gentle or deferential imperative " (Homeric 
Grammar, § 299). It seems, then, that the optative of wish 
breaks up under the stress of psychological analysb, just like 
the imperative of command. 

What, then, is our result ? The imperative expresses wish as 
well as will ; the optative expresses will as well as wish. My 
inference is that these moods expressed to the ancients not so 
much both of these ideas, but rather neither of them as distinct 
from the other — ^not will as distrnd from wish, nor wish ag dietinel 
from will, but rather a vaguer idea in which the distinction between 
will and wish had not emerged into consciousness. 

Now how does it stand with the Indo-Eunqiean subjunctive ? 
The doctrine of Professor Hale and his school in general is that 
the fundamental idea of the subjunctive is Will, as of the inq>era- 
tive. Here I propose to adopt a difEerent line of criticism, which 
I think will bring out my contention from a new point of view. 
I will take my examples (for the sake of simplicity) from Latin, 
%.e. from Professor Hale's category of the " volitive subjunctive.'* 
Now, let us ask, If these subjunctives express will, whose will 
is it that IB expressed ? The answer ordinarily given is that in 
independent sentences the subjunctive of volition expresses the 
will of the specJcer : e.g. abeas, *' go away," taceaa, " hold your 
tongue," etc. But this applies only to non-interrogative sen- 
tences : so soon as the same kind of subjunctive — ^Professor Hale 
admits that it is the same kind — ^becomes interrogative, it no 
longer need express the will of the speaker — e.g. abeam f (" do 
you bid me go away?"), abeasf (''does somebody bid you go 
away ? "), abeat ? ('' does somebody bid him go away ? "). There 
is nothing in the mood to enable us to identify the wilier. Again, 
when we come to subordinate clauses, the wiUer need not be 
the speaker : e.g. AfoUo imiperat ul faoiam. Here the wilier is 
ApoUo. Who the wilier is is always a matter of inference ; it 
is not expressed by the modal inflexion, nor is it by the personal 
inflexion. The only person indicated by the verb is the perscm 
who is to act (indicated by the personal inflexion m, s, ^ etc.). Hie 
WUl, now here, now there, deserves to be called a " will o* the 
wisp." 
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I liave already indicated my own belief as to what these 
BO-GaQed " volitive '^ subjunctives really express. They express, 
I think, not '' volition " in the psychological sense of the term, — 
this idea, when present, is merely inferred from the context^ — 
but something vaguer : I will call it oU^fO^fon, using that term in 
a broad sense unknown to metaphysicians.^ By '* obligation " I 
mean simply the concrete idea that something %8 to be ot has to be ; 
it includes the ethical idea of *' ought," but it is far wider ; it 
embraces what I will call the idea of a merely logical or phyHcal 
*' ought "—the idea which we with our metaphysical terminology 
might define as that of determination by a law of thought or of 
nature, but which the ordinary non-metaphysical Roman would 
hardly have recognised under that description — ^the idea that 
something is boufhd to be or to happen : as in the sentences ** If 
my sight fail not, you should be the lord ambassador " (Queen 
Katharine in Shakespeare's Henry VIII.) ; '* Ginger shall be hot 
in the mouth " ; *' As the tree falls, so shall it {ie." In fact, the 
Latin subjunctive expresses, I think, something like what is ex- 
pressed by the English verb " shall " in the above instances : abeas, 
** you shall go away '* ; eloquar an sileam ^ ^* shall I speak or 
shall I be silent ? " Apollo imperat tU facias^ '* Apdlo commands 
that you shall do it," fiat, " it shall be done," and so forth. When 
once one grasps this point of view, it is extraordinary how 
everything seems to drop into its right place, in particular the 
subjunctive of the so-called " deliberative " question ; e.g. quid 
faciamf " what shall I do ? " = '< what am I to do ? " This is 
simply an interrogative use of the faciam which means " I shall 
(= am to) do it." The following types of subjunctive I also 
regard as revealers of the bed-rock meaning of the mood. The 
isolated phrases of the type videas, audias^ invenias (2nd person 
sing.) — commonly called ''potential " — seem to me to be analogous 
to a peculiar use of the English '* shall " which makes its appear- 
ance (curiously enough) in precisely the same type of expressions 
— " you shall see," " you shall hear," " you shall find," e.g. : 
His merits bslanoed, yon shall find 
The laureate leaves them far behind (Swiir).* 

A ft.e. what is inoombent on the person denoted by the personal 
inflexion {m, s, ^ etc.). 

s See my note on Flantus, MosuOana, 243 (2nd ed^ 1907). 
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And if the subjunctiye has fundamentally a meaning some- 
thing like that of the Rnglish "shall/' it is easy to see how it should 
have come to express little more than tatrmty : I refer to the 
" anticipatory " or " prospective " subjunctive (to use terms for 
which Prof. Hale and m3rBelf are severally responsible) : e^. 

Naaoetur pulchra TroianuB origine Caeflar, 
Imperium Oceano, famam qui terminet astris 

(" who shall limit his empire with ocean, his glory with the 
firmament " — ^P^fessor Mackail's translation). The English verb 
" shall " originally denoted obligation or debt ; but it has come 
to express pure futurity in certain persons (the 1st person in 
independent sentences and all persons in dependent clauses). 
The same sort of thing, I hold, has happened in the case of the 
Latin subjimctive ; and one is confirmed in this view when one 
reflects that all, or nearly all, Latin and Oreek future indicatives 
started on their careers as subjunctives, and retain in their de- 
veloped usages many traces of their subjunctive origin (e.^., pod 
nanam venies, " come after the ninth hour ") ; and, further, that 
every future indicative of the Romance languages was originally 
an expression of obligation or necessity, e.^., f atmer-at, " I have 
to love," tu aimer-as, ** you have to love," etc. 

I might, did time permit, trace this " shall " idea through a 
number of the chief subjunctive usages : e.^., the two subjunctives 
of the conditional sentence. A simple '' shall " seems to me 
often the best rendering in both the clauses, ejg, — 

Ter si rteiurgai mums aeneos 
Auotore Phoebo, ter pertiU meia 
Ezoisiis Argivis. 
(<*If thrioe the brazea wall thaU rue .... 
Thrioe it $haU faU.") 

" A shall be B " easily develops a postulative ^ meaning — '' let 
A be B," '* supposing A to be B," and so we get the protasis. 
And the subjunctive of the apodosis (" C shall be D ") seems 

^ I am indebted for the term " postulative " to my friend and former 
pupil, Mr. H. Thomas, of the British Museumu It may be ^plied to 
instances like Eequie aUus Saaia irUuMt, qui mei MimUie net f (Amph. 
866). The relative clause is what the speaker postulates or requires in 
his question : the other Sosia about whom he is inquiring muai he like 
the Sosia who is speaking, if he is to answer to the requirement. 
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to me often ^ to express merely logical obligation — ** C ougJU to 
feD." 

Thus from " A shall be B, C shall be D " we get, " Supposing 
that A is B, C ought to be D." But I must be brief. Of course 
there are a number of developed usages of the mood in Latin, 
the origin of which it is difficult to trace convincingly on any 
theory. But I am speaking of the subjunctives of meaning, if I 
may so express myself {e.g., those found in simple sentences and 
in final and prospective clauses) ; and I maintain that some shaU- 
idea is the real key to these.* If so, we English-speaking nations 
ought to bless our stars that we have been provided by the accident 
of language with a verb which seems to have been designed by 
Providence to make Latin modal syntax intelligible to us. 

But I am quite ready to admit that in any particular context 
the subjunctive aeema to express something more than this shaU- 
idea. Or rather I do not admit it ; I insist upon it. For example, 
when the young man Pistoclerus in the Bacchides of Plautus 
says Aleaa ; cderUer factost opus (" Be off, and look sharp about 
it "), he is uttering a command and a brusque one. Tes ; but this 
brusqueness is not expressed by the modal inflexion per ae, but 
by the sentence as a whole — i.e. partly by the environment in 
which the subjunctive stands, by its setting or '^ context." ' This 
may be shown by comparing a slightly different context. When 
the Lorarius in the Rudene sajrs Abeas ri vdie, he is uttering 
not a brusque command but an expression of permission : *' you 
may go away if you like." If we were to insert (instead of at velia) 
ulinam or velim, the abeas would become an expression of wish ; 

1 Not always. In some oases other «Aa0-meanings are more in place 
— e.^. the olanse with pereai, quoted above, expresses the resolve of Juno. 

s Moreover, I believe that the apparently formal uses of the subjunctive 
<saeh as those found in dependent questions relating to a matter of 
fact, and in consecutive clauses denoting an aeHud result, and in certain 
etifii-clauses) are to some extent tr<MoeMe to the same idea ; though, 
owing to a process of syntactical disintegration, the proper meaning 
of the mood has receded into the background, with the result that the 
subjunctive has come to be practically equivalent to an indicative in 
meaning. This I have disouBsed more fully in my longer paper. 

> Under the term *' context ** I include eversrthing that stands in 
the sentence except the modal inflexion itself. For instance, the 
personal inflexion (m, «, t, etc.) is part of the " context.'* So, too, is 
eeUriier factoei opus in the instance quoted. 
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if aeqaisiimum ul^ it would become an ezprettioii of obligation 
01 propriety ; if vtx, an expression of possibility. But the abea» 
(I maintain) is the same abeas all the way throngh. The full 
meanings of command, wish, possibility, etc., are mere accidents 
of the context ; and the distinctions between these ideas were 
(I hold) not consciously realised by the Bomans when they uttered 
these sentences. They are simply owr metaphysical or psycho- 
logical interpretation of what was going on in ihait unmetaphysical 
minds— otif attempt to realise in full consciousness what to them 
was at most semi-consdous or sub-conscious. 

To illustrate still more clearly the influence of the context in 
determining the full meaning of a mood, take the sentence — 

Ferae — ^non culpes— quod mutari non potest, 

(Pubmu9 Syrus, No. 176. Ribbeck) 

" you should (= ought to) put up with, not find fault with, what 
cannot be altered," " what can't be cured should be endured " — 
one of those sententious sayings of which the Romans were so 
fond. The sentence as a whole is clearly an expression of ethical 
propriety or obligation. But take away the two words mm 
culpea and what remains might just as well be non-ethical in 
meaning : '* what can't be cured mud neoessanly be endured." 
(I could quote parallels for this use of the subjunctive did time 
permit me to furnish the evidence on which the apparently 
dogmatic utterances of the present paper are based). But with 
the words nan culpes this sense is impossible : *' what can't be 
cured must be endured, and you muH neeeBsarHy not find fault 
fffiih tt." Let us try another experiment : substitute for non 
eulpes an expression which has distinct associations with com- 
mands — ne culpes. This at once reacts on the feras and turns 
that too into a command : " bear and do not find fault with 
what cannot be cured." It u all a matter of the context. The 
subjunctive is a chameleon whose colour depends on its environ- 
ment. Apart from metaphor, the subjunctive modal inflexion 
is only one of the factors which go to express the mfl^umy of the 
sentence as a whole. The mood merely suggests an idea which, 
if it needs to be rendered more explicit, depends for its expression 
on other elements in the sentence ; somewhat as an image on 
the retina of the eye suggests but does not in itself convey the 
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idea of a solid object. Try the effect of removing the if -clause from 
the sentence in Queen Katharine's speech quoted above (p. 9) : 
"you should be lord ambassador," standing by itself, might 
mean something quite different from what it means in its setting. 

Bnt if this was so with the Indo-European subjunctive (and 
I may add the optative and the imperative) the task of tracing 
their descendants in Latin becomes a hopeless one. It is like 
tracing the genealogy of a person whose remote ancestors had a 
double or treble personality — ^like asking whether the ancestor 
was Hyde as distinct from Jekyll or Jekyll as distinct from Hyde. 
In my longer paper I have pointed out some of the special diffi- 
culties involved in this kind of linguistic pedigree-tracing ; but 
these I must pass by here. 

Had there not happened to be distinct forms for the subjunctive 
and the optative in Qreek and Sanscrit, we should probably never 
have heard of these elaborate attempts at psychological distinc- 
tions of meaning. But it is a great mistake to assume that to 
different /omw of a language there alwajrs attach different meofi- 
ings. This fundamentally false assumption is constantly made ; 
yet two distinct forms may be synonymous.^ 

1 For example^ the two aoriBts of Oreek, whose synonymity 
dates from the earliest Indo-European times (Brugmann, Kurte 
vergleiehende OrwnmaHk, ii. p. 562). There is, then, no reason why 
the subjunctive and the optative inflexions may not have been synony- 
mous at some very early stage (both of them denoting the same 
vagae idea of <* obligation "), and have been only gradually differentiated 
in use through a long process of development. And this view is 
confirmed by the fact that the farther we go back in the history of 
Greek and Latin the more we find the meanings of the subjunctive 
and the optative forms overlapping. In Homer there is far more 
overleaping than in Attic Oreek ; in Plaatus the optatives duim^ duia^ 
dtni have the same general range of meaning as the subjunctives dem, 
de9t det ; and it is not till we come to the classical period that duia, duit 
are limited to formulae of prayer and expressions of wish. The last 
stage in the process of differentiation has been reached in our modem 
lecture-roomsy where the distinctions between the various uses of the 
subjunctive and optative have been defined with a rigidity of which 
no Greek or Roman ever dreamt. The course of development I should 
therefore describe as a process from a unity of vague meaning to a 
multiplicity of more or less distinct meanings. No doubt, at a certain 
stage in the history of the languages grammatical theory (chiefiy of 
Stoic origin) stepped in to bring together in one or more paradigms 
forms and meanings which had not been consciously thought of as 
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One word in conclusion. If the point of view which I have 
briefly and imperfectly set forth has truth and solidity in it, it 
ought to mean a liberation of school teaching from some of the 
burdens which have been imposed on it in the name of science. 
And I think I see in rough outline how my principles will work 
in practice. But it would take too long to enter into the question 
how the subjunctive should be treated in a school grammar. 
One thing I am clear about : it will no longer be possible to 
treat this mood as a form without meaning, which makes its 
appearance in certain kinds of sentences according to some me- 
chanical rule — and that is about as far as the ordinaiy schoolboy 
gets. So far I am sure Prof. Hale would agree with me ; his 
whole grammar is a protest against merely mechanical interpre- 
tations of the subjunctive. In any case, believing as I do that 
the meaning which I have assigned to the subjunctive will be 
found useful in practice as well as in theory, I desired to lay 
my views before this Association ; and I throw myself on your 
mercy. 

Professor Conwat congratulated the Meeting on having been 
privileged to listen to so witty and lucid a paper, which pointed 
the way to a freer conception of a chapter of Latin teaching which 
had often been a burden. The question somewhat resembled the 
issue raised on the previous afternoon, between Professor Hackail 
and Professor Hurray. Professor Mackail had pleaded for a 
single Homer, and Professor Sonnenschein now pleaded for a 
single Subjunctive. In both cases history rejected the plea, by 
evidence that the Homeric poems and the Latin Subjunctive had 
been made up from a number of different sources. But, on the 
other hand, popular instinct might be said in both cases to have 

related to one another, and so to oreate a new theoretical unity or 
unities. But these meanings were in reality related to one soother 
prior to any grammatical theory about them ; nor indeed would 
grammatical theory have been able to unite them under a common 
name had they not been in ihem»e!ve» related. 

[I have avoided speaking of " original *' meanings of the subjunctive 
and optative inflexions, because I do not know whether originaUjf 
(in the strict sense of the term) they had any meaning at all. Their 
meaning or meanings may have been acquired by a process of adapta- 
tion. For a recent statement of this point of view see an able paper 
by Oertel and Morris, in Harvari Studies, vol. xvi (" On the Origin of 
Indo-European Inflection *')» reviewed in The Tear** Work for 1908.] 
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gone some distance in creating unity over again, though in neither 
case had it gone quite all the way. That is to say, just as in 
Homer the artistic grouping and shaping of a later bard or bards 
did not completely conceal the separate Lays out of which the 
poem was compounded, so in Latin the grouping of difEerent uses 
together into a correlated system or '^ Mood " had never been, in 
his opinion, so dose as to enable us to say that at any one time 
in Latin the Mood had one definite central meaning. 

Professor Hale last year had very brilliantly criticised the 
metaphysical tendencies of his predecessors, and he had hunted 
rather far in order to find examples ; but in truth he need not 
have gone beyond the covers of his own Latin Qrammar, where 
many of the cat^ories, as Professor Sonnenschein pointed out, 
were thoroughly metaphysical. Professor Sonnenschein in his 
turn had criticised very justly the seven categories which Professor 
Hale had set up. The distressing thing was that destructive 
criticism of grammatical theory was nearly always convincing and 
nearly always right. He (the speaker) would very much like to 
accept Professor Sonnenschein's own attractive picture of a single 
subjunctive, especially as the phenomena of sequence showed 
that by the time of Cicero, for a particular set of uses, the Bomans 
had a definite conception of the mood as a unit. But he did not 
think it would ever be desirable to class such different meanings 
as *^ I command that it shall be," and *' I only wish it might be," 
under a single rubric. What seemed to him the only safe method 
was to ezplofe as far as we could the earliest meanings and uses 
of the different forms, such as (1) erimus ; (2) mitM, atuim, and 
rexeflmua ; (3) amemus and regemua ; (4) regamua ; (5) regeremus^ 
and (6) rexisaefnua ; and then in the second place to study how 
far these different uses had so influenced one another in the 
popular mind as to establish definite relations between them for 
particular categories of meaning. 

He concluded by respectfully congratulating Professor Sonnen- 
schein on the stimulating and suggestive way in which he had 
opened the discussion of what was a very intricate, but also a 
very practical and important question. 

Professor J. S. Bbid. — " I have listened with great interest to 
Professor Sonnenschein's paper, but it seems to me that to deal 
with it adequately would require careful consideration. There 

6 
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are, however, one or two pointB whicli I think very imporlaiit, 
but which Professor Sonnenschein has not mentioned. He has 
not disproved, in fact he seems to admit, that the sabjonctivt 
has many components derived from different sourcea. . But he 
does not lay enough stress on the fact that languages are leaint 
by habit and not by conscious thought. Their use by those who 
speak them is a matter of tradition and not a matter of reflection. 
While a great mood like the subjunctive is made to express many 
varieties of thought, yet users of it are not conscious of these dis- 
tinctions. But if cross-examined, they would be bound to admit 
that the distinctions existed. I think the fact that the ordinaiy 
user was not conscious of all that the subjunctive implied is not 
of the importance whidi Prof essor Sonnenschein attributes to it* 
Another point I would like to put befoie this assembly is that, 
just as the phonetics of language indicate gradual disintegr&timi, 
the causes of which are inscrutable to us, so the syntax of language 
indicates a gradual disintegration by habit and fashion; and 
one generation gradually changes the syntax and hands on the 
change to another generation, and the process is very like the 
processes of phonetic change— that is to say, its causes can often 
not be discerned. A great many of the phenomena of the Latin 
subjunctive are due, I think, to that gradual process of change. 
Another matt^ which I think of some importance is this — that 
many kinds of feeling can be run into one another — command, 
wish, desire, supposition, credulity, — ^and very often the expres- 
sion chosen is deliberately not the right one. When a peza<m has 
a right to command he sometimes of set purpose puts it as a 
supposition that the person should do something. He often uses 
deliberately the wrong form because he does not choose to use 
the stronger form. You may have come into your room a be^ar 
who annoys you very much. You may say *' Go out 1 *\ but 
instead you say, " Suppose you go out,*' for you do not want to 
commit yourself to the brusque form. And that kind of feeling, 
if you look at the history of Latin syntax, spreads itself aU over 
the field. Again, a wish is very often equivalent to a command. 
The fact that it is so is indicated by the relation of the apeaktf 
to the person addressed. Syntax has to be regarded very often 
from the point of view of the relation between two persons. But 
I must not continue on this theme. Professor Sonnenschein's 
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paper is an important one, and I shall be glad to see any simplifi- 
cation oi the teaohing in regard to the subjunctive. But I am 
afraid I am in this frame of mind on the application of the 
word shaU : it seems artificial, and I should like to consider it 
further. Still I have to thank Professor Sonnenschein very 
much for what I have learnt from his interesting paper." 

Mr. B. 8. FosRBSTBB. — "Listening to this paper made me 
curious to know how Professor Sonnenschein would deal with 
the secondary tenses of the subjunctive. I think the examples 
he gave us were all primary tenses only. I suppose that was due 
to the fact that his paper was a summary. However, I should 
be glad if he would give us some indication of how he would deal 
with the secondary tenses." 

The Chaibhan said that he believed in a unifying instinct at 
work in the popular mind which determined the uses of a mood. 
When they found a mood like the subjunctive, used indeed with 
an immense variety of shades of meaning, yet also with a regularity 
so remarkable that in classical Latin they were seldom, if ever, 
in real doubt whether the subjunctive or indicative ought to be 
employed, they might fairly infer that there was some underlying 
idea of unity, conscious or sub-conscious. He was much struck 
by the success of Professor Sonnenschein's attempt to discover 
such a unity in the Latin subjunctive. His examples went far 
towards establishing the probability that it was properly a 
** shall" mood. The Homeric uses of the subjunctive might 
perhaps be taken aaa corroboration of this view. In any case 
they opened up interesting analc^es. But for Homer we never 
should have imagined that the Cheek subjunctive was at one 
stage of its development a strong future which may be denoted 
by ^ shall." From those "* shalls " of Homer they were able to 
deduce all the Attic uses of the subjunctive ; but without the due 
of the Homeric syntax they could not have f ottnd any sure 
basb for the subjunctive as it exists in later Greek. Professor 
Sonnenschein did well to illustrate his paper largely from Plautus. 
Plautine usages threw almost as much light on the Latin sub- 
junctive as Homeric usages did on the Greek. 

A protest had been made against importing ** metaphysical " 
ideas into granunar. He himself doubted if they could altogether 
banish metaphysics, any more than they could psychology, from 
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the rue and interpretation of the moods. The Greeks were no 
doubt more metaphysical than the Bomans ; iUnstrations might 
be drawn from the distinction between the sabjonctiYe and 
optative, as those moods were already sharply distinguished in 
Homer. But in all syntax which attempts to render the finer 
expressions of thought, a kind of metaphysics entered, though it 
would be false to conceive of the people who so employed these 
modes of thought as conscious metaphysicians. 

In tracing the meaning of moods or tenses little light was 
gained by examining the etymological meaning of the suffixes, for 
there, as in so many other cases, origin was one thing and usage 
another. They need not go further than the simple instance cited 
by Professor Sonnenschein, the French faiimeraiy to see that the 
philological analysis of the form did not give the key to the actual 
meaning of the tense. The fundamental meaning of mood or 
tense could only be discovered by noting the living usage of 
a language, written or oral. Professor Sonnenschein had ap- 
proached the subject by the right road. He had brought to- 
gether a number of usages of the subjunctive which at first nght 
seemed to stand apart, and without placing any undue strain upon 
the sense, had established between them a natural link of thought. 
They were greatly indebted to him for his paper. 

Professor Postgatb, in proposing a vote of thanks to Ptofaasor 
Sonnenschein, said : " There are two points I should like to refer 
to. I think Professor Sonnenschein in putting forward his views 
should have given us a date ; he should say at what time existed 
the imity of the subjunctive that he starts with. Then we could 
judge — ^first how his theory about that date agrees with the 
previous uses of the subjunctive as it can be inferred from the 
data of other languages, and further how the meaning of subjunc- 
tives which can be shown to be later is derived therefrom. r 

*' The other point is this. Professor Sonnenschein, in words 
which have my heartiest agreement, has laid emphasis upon the 
importance of the contesef. He says the subjunctive is like a 
chameleon, which takes its colour from its environment. But 
there is something besides the context which comes in on each 
occasion : this is memory. When a person uses a grammatical 
form, he is not concerned only with the immediate expreesioii of 
his idea. That form has its associations with uses on different 
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oooaeionB and in dijSerent Bunonndings in the past ; and these 
echoes of pievions usage poweifnlly modify his selection between 
possible forms of expression. This, then, is an important psycho- 
logical consideration — I say psychological, not metaphysical, 
because I think metaphysics has no place in grammar— which 
should be taken into account and for which allowance should 
be made whenever it is reasonable so to do." 

Professor Mackail, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that 
he was glad to take the opportunity of saying in a few words 
how it struck the plain man after listening to the experts. He 
found himself in agreement both with Professor Sonnenschein'i 
main thesis and with Professor Conway's remarks that followed. 
They seemed to differ, because they approached the matter from 
different sides. At the basis of the matter lay the question. 
What is the subjunctive ? Professor Sonnenschein had stopped 
short of asking that question. The subjunctive was not a thing ; 
it was a metaphysical abstraction, a formal expression of the 
aggregate of certain modal inflexions which had been grouped 
togisther by grammarians. The subjunctive of the grammarians 
included the bulk of these inflexions and grouped them under 
certain convenient headings, while it excluded others; thus 
the so-called ** future indicative " and ** imperative " were not 
counted as parts of the subjunctive. The fact of there being a 
" subjunctive " at all showed that it must have a unity, because 
the invention and use of the word meant the recognition, and the 
naming, of such a unity. It was the empirical unity of a set of 
modal inflexions expressing modal relations which naturally 
grouped themselves together. But modal relations were infinitely 
vague and complex; formal grammar only followed them 
roughly, and so the unity of the subjunctive was only a rough 
approximate unity. He did not know whether these considera- 
tions threw much light on the points that had been argued, but 
thej seemed to him to lie at the root of the whole discussion. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation. 

PjFofessor SoNmcNSCHEiN, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, 
said that it would have given him great pleasure to indicate his 
attitude on the various interesting points that had come up in the 
course of the discussion, but he felt that he had no right to do so 
because it was already past twelve o'clock, at which hour they 
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Report was a thoioiiglily English document, bieathing the vety 
spirit of compiomiae. He was glad the Committee had said 
exactly what it had said about accents. He only hoped it would 
say nothing moie. If Dr. Rouse would provide them with 
phonc^raphsy as Professor Browne had done the day before, it 
might be possible even for those who were not musical to intro- 
duce the musical system of accentuation. But, as tt was, it was 
a great help to have the remarks at the end of page 5 recom- 
mending a distinction in stress accent in certain classes of words. 
That was especially reasonable with such words as dr^(rw« and 
Artxy^f ofuaq and 6/uiiic, aXXa and dXXd. The distinctioii in 
accent, whatever its precise value, did undoubtedly in ancient 
times mean a difference of pronunciation, which was directly 
obvious to everybody, and could under present circumstances 
reasonably be represented by stress accent. Those of them who 
went a good deal to Greece might produce that sentence from 
page 5, whenever those sad arguments arose with their modem 
Greek friends, and point out that they were not all in the dark, 
but did make some little concession to the modem tongue. 

At this point a letter was read from Mr. A Sloman, who on the | 
ground that at the beginning of a word the sound of German ch \ 
in ouch was unknown in German itself, or indeed in any language I 
of Western Europe with which he was acquainted, desired to I 
move that on page 6 of the Report line 10 should read " cA in 
eftorus nearly as in English cAorus, but with the h sounded.'* 

The Chairman pointed out that if it were impossible to give 
the sound of German eh at the beginning of a word, the i 
natural solution would be to fall back upon the aspirated JL | 

The Rev. W. C. Comfton said that, though he had intended | 
only to make a few remarks by way of comment or critieiam, | 
to put himself in order, he ventured to submit an amendments 
He suggested that the words ** but would welcome a reoom- 
mendaticm with regard to accentual pronunciation " should be 
added to the resolution. While he welcomed the Report as a 
whole, and was particularly glad that the letter { was for ever 
established as a double consonant, there was nothing to show 
them on what grounds the Conmiittee had arrived at the con- 
clusion that *' there is no doubt whatever " that in the daasieal 
period there was no such thing as stress, whereas in the aeoond 
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centoiy a.d. stress by acoent was, he supposed, practically 
univeisal. In modem Greece pronunciation by acoent was 
absolutely universal. A few years ago he happened to be looking 
down upon the river Spercheios from the Pass of Thermopylae. 
Pointing to the bridge over the river, he said to a Oreek shepherd 
close by him, yc^vpa ? The shepherd instantly replied, yc^^v/m, 
ytifwpd (with stress on the last vowel). Next he asked him 
whether it was vca or iraXala. He said, wakoud, voXoia. The 
river itself the shepherd called Sperchydss. How was it that the 
names of those things had survived in that way in the mouth of 
a simple shepherd, unacquainted with the latest theories regard- 
ing Oreek pronunciation ? In regard to the pronunciation of 
accented syllables by stress the only objection which he had heard 
was, '" How are we to get over the metrical difficulties of reading 
poetry ? " He believed that the last word on the rhythmical 
reading of Oreek poetry had not yet been said. In English 
they knew that poetry was not pronounced absolutely according 
to metrical rhythm. He asked that the whole thing might be 
reconsidered, and that they might have more light than the Com- 
mittee had yet thrown on accentual pronunciation. 

The Chairman. — '* The motion before us is — That the Report 
be adopted with these words added : ' but the Meeting would 
welcome a recommendation on pronunciation by accent.' " 

Professor Mahafft said that he had often attempted to get 
modem Greeks and modem scholars to pronounce sentences 
according to musical accent and not according to stress. The 
conclusion forced upon him was that it was all chimerical. He 
was told that such was the pronunciation in the fourth century 
B.C., in the Golden Age. He did not think they ought to attempt 
to speak Greek as it was spoken in the fourth century B.C., or 
to find out what Greek pronunciation then was. Let them be 
content with the third or the second century B.C., when accents 
first began to be written, and, so far as he knew, were commonly 
used in order to facilitate the pronunciation of the language by 
foreigners. They told him that the Greeks accented their words 
in order that Roman barbarians might leam to pronounce 
sentences with a musical tone, and that that theory was found 
in Dionysius of Halicarnassus. He did not accept the statements 
of Dionysius as verbally inspired. He thought that what they 
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PraCeaeor PoaTOATX aaid that as a member of die Oommittee 
he roae to anawer the crilicigm of the last two qwiahmi To 
the queetion ** What right had the Committee to say that the 
accent of the <3ieek language had changed from a pitch accent 
to a streas accent ; and what right had they to say that there was 
a musical accent at all ? the anawer was brief — that DionyBiaa 
of HalicamaaauB, who lived in the fizst century B.a, told them 
that the Oieek accent waa a musical accent, the total amount of 
difibrence in the musical pitch being a fifth. Dionynus' state- 
ment was confirmed by what they knew of the history of certain 
metrical forms. There was a metre in Greek called the season 
iambic, in which it was essential that the last foot should be a 
spondee. Babrius, the Greek fabulist, who might be placed in the 
second century a.d., observed a noticeable limitation in the con- 
struction of that metre. In his treatment of it the last foot had to 
have an accent, acute or circumflex, on its first syllable. That law 
was not found in the seasons of Herodas, who preceded him by 
several centuries. What did that mean? Why should Babrius 
have been bound by a rule which did not affect Herodas ? The 
answer was simple, as a single word would show, d^tos was a 
word accented on the last syllable, and would be inadmissible at 
the end of a season of Babrius, for in his time it was pronounced 
aphnl^s, the last syllable being lengthened and the previous one 
shortened by the stress. It was perfectly admissible in Herodas, 
since the accent, being then a musical one, did not lengthen the 
final or shorten the preceding syllable. 

Mr. R. T. Eluott agreed in the main with the report of the 
Committee, but he wished to offer a few suggestions. He had 
no doubt that the tonic accentuation was classical, and he had 
tried to introduce it himself, but, after experience, he agreed with 
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other practical teacbeis that for ordinary English boys and under- 
graduates it was absolutely impossible. It would also obscure 
metres for them. As to short a, he believed it better for practical 
reasons to pronounce it like English H in at; the proposed pio- 
nunciation like the first a of aha did not make enough practical 
distinction for English learners from the long a of father. As to 
ct, he preferred the pronunciation as ey in grey to the proposed 
pronunciation as i in io0, which was much further from the classi- 
cal pronunciation, and would also involve an undesirable confusion 
with the pronunciation of ou. As to the aspirated consonants, 
he thought their pronunciation as t + h, p + A, etc., was too 
difficult for ordinary English learners, for whom, from the practical 
point of view, the pronunciation of as English tA, and ^ as / 
was best, and, for the sake of distinction, that of x as German 
ch, when not found too difficult. In regard to { he thought it 
by no means certain that its proposed pronunciation as dz was 
that generaDy prevailing in classical Greek; there was strong 
evidence pointing otherwise that must be first accounted for. 
Classical { arose from (1) zd (Sfos, cf. Goth, atts) ; (2) di (Zci^, 
cf. Atos) ; (3) gi Oemc&dk, cf. /Acyas) ; (4) i {Ivyw, perhaps from 
sandhi, *Td8 ivyov). He believed that in early Greek the pro- 
nunciation of { still varied according to its origin, and to some 
extent according to dialect. He considered recent attempts to 
deny that { ever arose from zd were unsuccessful ; 'A^a{c - 
*'A07va(v)s + 8c ; in inseriptions Aio^oros was found as well as 
AuMrSoros ; Ashdod was represented as *A{a»ros in Herodotus, 
etc., and Auramaeda as ^dpofidlriq in Plato. These and other 
reasons were in favour of the view that C in these and other cases 
represented a pronunciation more akin to zd than to dz. 

Dr. J. S. Dawxs thought that what the Committee was doing 
was a retrograde, not a forward movement. The discussion as 
to the pronunciation of Greek had been going on for more than 
three hundred years. He supposed it began when Erasmus, in a 
satirical dialogue between a Lion and a Bear, described how Greek 
should be pronounced. Erasmus meant it as a play upon the 
wrong way in which people were speaking Greek. He wanted 
to say a word in regard to accentuation. Accentuation was the 
soul of a language. Whatever the language might be, French, 
Engliah, German or any other, once the accent was taken away» 
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the language was ruined. In England they had the fight in 
regard to Greek accent long ago.. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century some books were published in Oxford without accents^ 
the idea being that they could do away with accente. They 
could not do away with accents. They might in printing, bat 
not otherwise. The more one understood the tone (rovos) of a 
language, the easier it was to teach it. He had himself found 
no difficulty in teaching Greek pronunciation according to 
accent. He agreed with Professor Roes, one of the earliest 
Professors in the University of Athens, who once said to him, 
" It is a pity that the term * Neugrieolusch' (modem Greek) 
was ever invented." 

The Chairman pointed out that it would not be in order to 
discuss the general question of ancient and modem pronunciation 
as regards accents. The particular amendment before them, 
however, was quite in order, for while accepting the Report as 
a whole, it expressed a desire for a recommendation by the Com- 
mittee on pronunciation by accent. He went on to remind the 
Meeting that they were engaged in an eminently practical attempt 
at reforuL Greek was in a perilous position, so they had 
attempted in the Report to limit themselves to recommendations 
which they believed could be carried out and which would not 
impose such burdens upon pupils as to endanger the future of 
Greek study. Taking that ground, then, they had rejected a 
good many things which on strictly scientific grounds they might 
have recommended. The general principle on which the Report 
was based was, putting the question of accents aside, to bring 
the scheme of pronunciation into as near accord with the scheme 
of Latin pronunciation as could be reasonably done. If the 
Report were accepted as it stood, the natural restdt would be 
that the pronunciation of the Greek vowels and diphthongs would 
lollow veiy nearly the pronunciation of the corresponding vowels 
and diphthongs in Latin, with which the pupils were already 
familiar. As to further counsels of perfection he would remind 
them of what Blass says : '^ I am perfectly convinced that if an 
ancient Athenian were to rise from his grave and hear one of us 
speak Greek on the basis of the most scientific inquiry and with 
the most deUcate and practised organs, he would think our pro- 
nunciation hoiribly barbarous. But if he heard a modem Greek 
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he would not indeed be so loud in his cenauie simply because he 
failed to observe that this is supposed to be his own language." 
He did not think the Committee wotdd object, if it weie so 
d^iied, to report on the question of accent. 

Professor Gonwat pointed out that the Committee had already 
had heavy work, and the request put forward in the amendment 
would really involve the writing of a considerable book on technical 
and difficult subjects, for which he ventured to doubt whether a 
Committee was the best kind of author. 

After further discussion the Rev. W. G. Cohfton agreed to 
withdraw his amendment. He reminded the meeting that the 
amendment enforced nothing upon the Committee; it was 
simply the expression of a pious opinion. 

The amendment having been withdrawn, the original resolution 
was carried with three dissentients. 

At 2.30 p.m. a highly successful performance of the HippolytuM 
of Euripides in Dr. Gilbert Murray's English translation was given 
by Miss Homiman's Company in the large lecture theatre of the 
Midland Institute before an audience which numbered about eight 
hundred and fifty. A copy of the programme is printed on the 
following page. 
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MBETINO IN THE TOWN HALL 

Fbidat, Ootobsb 9th 

The Pbssidbnt (The Right Hon. H. H. Asqutth) took the 
chair at 8.15 p.m. The audience numbered about two thousand. 

Professor S0NNSN8CHSIN (Hon. Sec.) read letters of apology for 
absence, as follows : 

From Dr. T. H. Wabben, President of Magdalen Oollege, 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Oxford : 

*'WiIl you express to the Classical Association and to my 
friends in Birmingham my very genuine and keen regret that 
it is not possible for me to be present at the meeting of the 
Association which is to be held in Birmingham to-morrow 1 
I regret it for many reasons. I regret to miss the meeting in 
Birmingham, which I always regard as a neighbour University, 
and with the Classical work of which I have some personal 
acquaintance; and I regret to miss the memorable occasion 
and opportunity of hearing the Prime MiniBter (a Scholar of 
Balliol of my own time and one of the very foremost Classical 
Scholars in the Oxford of my undergraduate days) as President 
of the Association deliver what is certain to be a most interesting 
address. But a Vice-Chancellor is always much tied. To- 
morrow the autumn term begins here, and I cannot in duty be 
away. I can only send you, if you will allow me, this greeting. 

'' One thing more I should like to say. I should like to pay 
the tribute of warm and lifelong friendship and to express my 
deep r^;ret and condolence with you all in the sad loss you 
have sustained by the death of my old friend Professor Churton 
OolHns. I always considered that Birmingham did a national 
service by recognising officially the merit of that great teacher, 
that unselfish and enthusiastic lover of good literature whether 
found in the ancient or the modem Classics." 

47 
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From the Rev. E. S. Roberts, Master of Gonville and Caius 
College, Cambridge: 

" It is with much segiet that I find myself unable, in conse- 
quence of official engagements, to attend the meeting of the 
Classical Association. 

" Having had the honour last year of offering a hearty welcome 
to the Association at Cambridge, I now desire through you to 
convey to those present at Birmingham this expression of good 
wishes for the success of the meeting and the furtherance of its 
aims. These wishes, I doubt not, are shared by all who have 
at heart the reform of Classical teaching. 

" Dissociated as I have been perforce during the last two 
years from Classical Studies by the absorbing cares of office, 
I value highly the great usefulness of The Yearns Work in Classical 
Studies, and I think that it would be a serious misfortune if the 
publication of it during the coming years should in any way 
lack encouragement. 

'' It is of happy omen that the Association this year has the 
countenance and support of His Majesty's first Minister of 
State." 

From L. C. Miall, Professor of Biology in Leeds and Chair- 
man of the Education Section of the British Association : 

" Bvery friend of learning rejoices to see what you are doing 
to vivify studies which not many years ago seemed to be losing 
their hold on the attention of the English people. I entertain 
a confident hope that you will succeed." 

Letters of apology for absence were also received from the 
Hon. Sir Walter Phillimore, Professor Henry Jackson, Professor 
Ridgeway, Professor Myres, Professor Ezon, Mrs. S. Arthur 
Strong, and others. 

The Right Hon. H. H. Asquith then delivered his Presidential 
Address: 

^'That it is my privilege as President for the year of the 
Classical Association to deliver my address to its members 
assembled in the Town Hall of Birmingham may be regarded, 
I think, as a striking illustration of the interdependence in 
this country of culture and practice. 

** Birmingham, among all English towns, is perhaps the 
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one most associated in popular thought and speech with 
the strenuous interests of business and politics. I myself, 
for a long time past, have been compelled to spend my 
waking hours — if I may use an ancient phrase without 
offence — nan in PlaUmis repttblica sed in Romuli faece. But 
Birmingham has set up a University — which of us does 
not feel to-night the gap on our platform due to the much 
regretted absence of its illustrious Chancellor ? — a University 
with a Faculty of Arts, and a Professor of Greek and Latin 
in the person of Dr. Sonnenschein, who has been a pioneer 
of useful experiments in the art of teaching the ancient 
languages, and has done as much as any one to organise 
and develop the work of the Classical Association. And 
although, when I remember that I am in the chair which 
was occupied by Dr. Butcher, I am painfully sensible that 
one who is not even worthy to be called a scribe has stolen 
into Moaes^ seat, yet I can honestly say that I have never 
wavered in my allegiance to the great writers of antiquity, 
or ceased to take a lively interest in the progress of criticism 
and discovery which is every year throwing new light on 
their meaning, and laying deeper and broader the founda- 
tions of their imperishable fame. 

^^ The Classical Association has a double side to its activi- 
ties. It seeks to examine and improve our English methods 
of studying and teaching the Classics. It seeks also to co- 
ordinate and bring together the ever-accumulating results 
of the labours of British and Foreign scholars. Under the 
first head it has already, in the course of two years, brought 
about a radical change, which, both in the magnitude of 
its scale and the rapidity of its execution, may well excite 
the envious admiration of iconoclasts and revolutionaries 
in other walks of life. The reformed scheme of Latin pro- 
nunciation has been adopted, and is in practical use in 
our Universities and in most, if not in all, of our public 
schools. It was recommended for use in secondary schools 
by the Board of Education in a circular issued in February 
1907, which, however, left it open to the schools to retain 

7 
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if they pleased the traditional English pronunciation. It 
will be interesting to you to know the results, the details 
of which will be set out in the forthcoming Report of the 
Board. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the uae of 
the reformed pronunciation has become normal in grant- 
earning schools. Returns have been received from 577 
schools in which Latin is taught. Of these, no less than 
560 use the reformed pronunciation. In S4 out of the 550 
the scheme of the Association has been adopted with modi- 
fications of one kind or another, those most commonly made 
being (1) the distinction between u the vowel and v the 
consonant, and (2) the retention of the traditional English 
consonantal sounds — as, for instance, the soft c and g before 
the vowels e and «. You have thus, in eflect, in the course 
of two years made a clean sweep of a system of mispro- 
nunciation which has prevailed in this country for more 
than three centuries, and which has done not a little to 
isolate English scholarship. Encouraged by this success, 
the Association is now attacking the problem of the pro- 
nunciation of Greek. It will be interesting to see whether, 
in this more broken and difiicult ground, it will be found 
equally easy to rout the forces of Conservatism. 

**Side by side with these large reforms, the Association 
is prosecuting a less ambitious but equally useful task in 
seeking to secure that the highest educational value shaU 
be got out of the time which is given in most J^n gligK 
schools to the teaching of Latin. It is satisfisurtory to 
observe that the best authorities, even those who speak in 
the name of natural science, are practicaUy unanimous as 
to the necessity of retaining the study of Latin. When 
one remembers how few of those who at present are learning 
Latin in school can by any possibility develop into scholars 
in any real sense of the term, it is obviously of the first 
importance that Latin should be taught in such a way as 
to be a propaedeutic, and a real intellectual discipline. Too 
often in the past the only permanent mental gain from the 
hours devoted during many years to the learning of Latin 
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has bem one of at least dubious value — a good memory 
for what is trivial and just as well forgotten. 

^ But, as I said just now, the Association has charged itself 
with another function— that of bringing together in a 
coherent and connected form, from time to time, the results 
of the researches and discoveries of those who are engaged 
in the different fields of scholarship. How many those fields 
are, how indefinitely varied is their yield, and yet how 
important it is that the work done in each should be brought 
into reciprocal relation with the work done in all the rest, 
will become at once apparent to any one who looks at the 
admirable annual compendium which is edited for the 
Council by Dr. Rouse. The subjects treated are indeed 
almost bewildering in their number and diversity. Archaeo- 
logy in all its ramifications, Sculpture, Numismatics, Mytho- 
logy, Epigraphy, History, Grammar, Textual Criticism — 
even this comprehensive catalogue by no means exhausts 
the various forms of activity which the learned of all 
countries are devoting every year to a better and closer 
knowledge of the ancient world. It is a perusal of this 
volume which has suggested to me one or two reflections 
on the changes which within my own memory, and that of 
many here present, have been brought about in this country 
both in the conception and the practice of classical study. 

** Let me make my meaning dear by an illustration. I 
was reading the other day a discourse delivered to the 
Classical Association of Scotland by Professor Ridgeway, 
whose Early Age of Greece has laid me, among many others, 
under a deep debt of obligation. Its subject is the relation 
of archaeology to classical studies. His main thesis appears 
to be that, after the death of Porson, English scholarship 
rapidly dq^erated into pedantry and verbalism, of which 
the highest achievements were a happy guess at a new 
reading in a corrupt passage, or some Umr de force in 
the elegant and futile trivialities of Greek and Latin 
versification. 

**If, as be appears to hold, the field has now been 
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broadened, and English scholarship has recovered, or is 
recovering, its sense of proportion, the result is in his 
opinion largely to be attributed to the introduction and 
acknowledgment of archaeology as a necessary part of the 
scholar^s equipment I think that Professor Ridgeway is 
a little disposed to underestimate both the range and the 
productiveness of classical scholarship in this country, in 
what I may call the pre-Schliemann era, when practically 
all that we knew of the early history of Mycenae and 
Crete was to be found in the Iliad and the Odyssey. Yet 
these were the days in which, to mention only a few 
out of many possible examples, such books as Munro^s 
Lucretius, Conington's Virgil, Jowett and Thompson's 
editions and translations of Plato, and the earlier part, at 
any rate, of Jebb's Sophocles, saw the light. But there 
can be no doubt that Schliemann and his successors have 
had what can only be described as a revolutionary influence, 
and have to some extent altered the bearings of English 
and indeed of universal scholarship. During the last 
twenty years it is hardly an exaggeration to say that in 
this domain the pen has become the servant of the spade. 
We now know that the pre-Homeric civilisation, of whidi 
nearly the first traces were unearthed at Mycenae and Tiryns 
and Hissarlik, stretches back into an almost immeasurable 
past. It may be, and probably is, the case that it went 
through stages of development and decadence in the Cydades 
and Crete before it crossed to the Argolid. Mr. Evans and 
his school believe that they can trace no less than ei^t 
so-called Minoan epochs, each with a characteristic art of 
its own, before they reach the era called Late Minoan HT., 
which begins with the sack of the later Palace at Knossos 
about 1400 B.C., and which, corresponding roughly with 
the so-called Mycenaean of the mainland, perhaps lasts to 
1000 B.C. The revelation of the existence during centuries, 
possibly during thousands of years, of this almost unsus- 
pected Aegean world, has, of course, compelled a revision 
of the traditional notion, in which most of us were brought 
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up, that we have in the Homeric poems the first records 
of historic Greece. There is, no doubt, much that is still 
obscure, and, if I may venture to say so, still more that 
is highly conjectiual, in the picture which Archaeology has 
constructed of what may be called, without prejudice, the 
pre- Achaean ages. The great Palace at Knossos, in its 
wall decorations and in its sanitary and hydraulic arrange- 
ments, was rarely, if ever, surpassed in the later days of 
Greek art. We gather from that which remains of their 
art that the men who erected and lived in and about this 
wonderful building were a dark-skinned and long-headed 
race, with shaven faces, short in stature and narrow in 
waist, who were still in the bronze age, and who buried 
and did not bum their dead. Their language does not 
help us, for, as I understand, none of the Cretan scripts, 
whether pictographic or linear, have as yet been satis- 
factorily deciphered. Can they be properly described as 
a Greek race ? Is their art to be called Greek Art ? In 
the successive waves of migration, of which the origin, 
the succession, and the efiect seem to become more rather 
than less disputable with the progress of research, were 
they swept out of existence or absorbed either as a 
dominant or a contributory factor in the historic Hellenic 
race ? To these questions Professor Burrows, who has 
collected in his excellent book ^ everything that is relevant 
to the subject, admits that at present no definite answer 
can be given. 

^ Prehistoric archaeology in the region of the Aegean has 
indeed raised more questions than it has solved. To say 
this is not to disparage or undei*value the service which 
it has rendered, particularly to Homeric scholarship — in 
correcting crude theories, in setting aside false interpreta- 
tions, in giving historic actuality to what used to be 
regarded as manifestly l^endary or fictitious, and generally 
in recasting the perspective to the Poems. But to the 

' The Discoveriei in Crete, by R. M. Borrows London : John 
Murray^ 1906. 
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student of ancient literature, archaeology (as Professor 
Ridgeway rightly says) must be kiept in an aneillaiy 
position. It must not occupy the foreground and dominate 
the scene. There may be as much pedantry and waste of 
time in wrangling over the question to which of our nine 
hypothetical Minoan epochs a particular potsherd belongs, 
as in (elaborating theories about the different usages of 
av and oiv. The shadow of the commentator, whatever 
may be his particular calling — ^textual criticism, grammar, 
excavation — should never be allowed (as it so often has 
been) to obscure and almost to obliterate the writing of 
genius. The true scholar values and uses all these aids 
and lights, each in its due proportion; but the true 
scholar is rare. 

^Amidst all the digging and scratching and scraping 
that have been going on during the last twenty years on 
all sides of the Mediterranean, it is disappointing, though 
perhaps it ought not to be surprising, that so few of 
the lost literary treasures of the ancient world have been 
recovered. The caprice of chance, which has preserved so 
much, and left so much apparently to perish, still seems 
to mock our hopes. It is tempting to speculate which of 
the works that we know to have existed would, if redis- 
covered, be most warmly welcomed by the educated world. 
The lost Attic tragedies? or the comedies of Menander? 
or those discourses and dialogues of Aristotle, which, if 
ancient tradition is credible, reveal him as the master of 
a readable and even an attractive style? or the PhiBppica 
of Theopompus, which, according to Wilamowitz von 
MoeUendoriTs ^ recent Oxford lecture, contained more than 
the special merits of Herodotus and Thucydides, and his 
equally remarkable Meropis^ which was actually in existence 
in the ninth centuiy. We would gladly exchange a little 
early Minoan pottery for some of these masterpieces — or 
indeed for some genuine product of the chisel of Phidias 

> Qredc HUtorical Writing*, etc,, transkted by GOberfc Mnmy. 
Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1906. 
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or Polyditus. But it may be that these things are still 
only in hiding, to reward the patience or the good luck 
of some fortunate member of the inde£Eitigable and un- 
defeated fraternity of the spade. 

^ In truth the great writers of antiquity remain, aa they 
have been and always will be, their own best interpreters. 
Archaeology has thrown, as it were from outside, new lights 
upon their environment, which have in not a few instances 
made real what seemed to be fantastic, and intelligible what 
was all but meaningless. But perhaps a still greater service 
has been rendered in our time to English scholarship by the 
wider knowledge and more comprehensive survey of ancient 
literature itself which is now required of any one who aspires 
to be a scholar. Thirty or forty years ago, at both Oxford 
and Cambridge, the so-called Classical authors were a select, 
almost an aristocratic body. They were studied with a 
minute and even meticulous care. I suppose there was not 
a sentence or even a line in the Ethics or the Republic^ 
every possible interpretation of which was not as familiar to 
the great Oxford coaches aa are the traditional openings in 
chess to a Lasker or a Tarrasch. The well-r^ulated student 
was kept somewhat rigorously within this carefuUy fenced 
domain. If he showed vagrant, migratory tastes, which 
tempted him to roam afield, he was warned against the 
double danger of a too superficial knowledge of his authors 
and a vitiated style. Intensive cultivation of the writers of 
the Golden Age was the rule of life. Noctuma venaie manu, 
versate dtuma^ was its motto. It is probable that very few 
of us who were immersed in the great Augustans ever read 
a line of Strabo, or of Dionysius of Halicamassus, or of the 
anonymous author of the treatise on the * Sublime^ — though 
two of them were certainly, and the third may possibly have 
been, contemporary with Virgil and Horace. There is, I am 
glad to say, a growing tendency to extend the range of 
classical reading. There is no fear of the great masters of 
style and literary charm being dethroned from their seats 
of power. Homer, the Attic dramatists, Herodotus, Thu- 
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cydidesy and Plato, and, at Rome, Lucretius and Catullus, 
the Augustan poets, Cicero, Livy, and Tacitus, will always 
maintain an undisputed ascendency. But, even though a 
man should put in peril the purity of his elegiacs and iambics, 
or of his Greek and Latin prose, his scholarship is one-sided 
and incomplete unless he makes himself at home in le&s 
familiar epochs and in fields that have been less assiduously 
tilled. The two fascinating books of Professor Dill show 
what a mine of interest, literary as well as historical, lies 
open for exploration in the later centuries of the Western 
Empire. And the History of Classical Scholarskip by 
Dr. Sandys, the accomplished Public Orator of Cambridge, 
supplies a need from which we have all suffered, and for 
the first time supplies English readers with a luminous and 
connected narrative, to use his own words, of * the accurate 
study of the language, literature and art of Greece and 
Rome, and of all they had to teach us as to the nature and 
history of men.** Dr. Sandys reminds us of what, possibly, 
even some members of the Association may have forgotten — 
the true origin of the term * Classical^ which forms part of 
our title and which has given its name to a whole field of 
learning and research. In the Nodes Aiiicae (XIX. 8. 15) 
Aulus Gellius describes a certain author as classicus scripUn-, 
non proletarittSj a metaphor which apparently goes back as far 
as the division of the Roman people into classes by Servius 
Tullius. A citizen in the first class was called classkus^ 
those who made up the last and the lowest were proktarU. 
There are many authors, ancient as well as modem, who are 
more read th£ui they deserve to be; for they belong irre- 
trievably to the proletariat of literature. But I venture to 
think that in days gone by we have been a little too subservient 
to tradition and convention in refusing to admit the title of 
original and interesting writers to be ranked with the Classics. 
^* Lastly, may I not say, without any disparagement of the 
great scholars of our youth, that what we call the Classics — 
whether as instrument of education or as field for research — 
have come to be treated with a larger outlook, in a more 
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scientific spirit, with a quickened consciousness of their 
relations to other forms of knowledge and other departments 
of investigation. This is indeed a characteristic of the 
general intellectual movement of our time. It is more and 
more recognised that the many mansions which go to form 
the Palace of Knowledge and Truth open out into each 
other. There is no longer any question of mutual exclusion, 
still less of absorption or supersession. I was much struck 
with this in reading the brilliant address delivered this 
autumn to the assembled votaries of Natural Science by the 
President of the British Association. Mechanical theories 
and explanations no longer satisfy the well-equipped biologist 
and botanist who has to deal with the problem of living 
matter even in its most rudimentary forms. In like manner 
the facile and attractive simplicity of many of the theories 
which had crystallised almost into dogmas as to Greek 
origins, Greek religion, the order and development of Greek 
poetry, and as to a himdred other points, has had to yield 
to the sapping operations of the comparative method, and 
is found in the new setting of a larg^ scheme of know- 
ledge to be hopelessly out of perspective. There is nothing 
more irksome to the natural man than to have the pre- 
suppositions on which he has lived rooted up and cast upon 
the rubbish heap. But this is the often unwelcome service 
which Science is always rendering to the world. Aristotle 
said long ago that the being that could live in isoktion 
was either below or above humanity. There is no form of 
study — ^least of all the study of language and literature, 
whidi are the vesture of men's thoughts and emotions — that 
can afibrd to isolate itself without incurring the risks of 
pedantry and sterility. 

** Here is a work which is worthy of the co-operative efforts 
of this association of scholars. For the literature of the two 
great European races of the ancient world can never lose its 
supreme attraction, its incommunicable splendour; and of 
them it is true, in the famous words of Roger Bacon, notUia 
Unguarum est prima porta mpientiaej* 

8 
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The Right Bev. the Bishop of Bisminqham. — " I have been 
desired, without asldng leave of the Ptesident, to rise and propose 
a resolution which I have no doubt you will all anticipate and 
in which you will heartily join, — ' That the best thanks of this 
meeting be given to Mr. Asquith for his interesting address.' 

" I suppose that our brain positively reels, if we attempt to 
conceive what must be the anxieties and responsibilities of the 
Prime Minister ; and therefore it must be with the most infinite 
gratitude that we accept the Idndness which Mr. Asquith has 
done us in giving us so much of his valuable time at a moment 
like this, when he must have so much upon his mind. It is, of 
course, to me a special pleasure to be allowed to propose this 
vote of thanks because, if we were not boys together, we were 
together under conditions which involved at least as much 
intimate feUowship. We were undergraduates together at 
Oxford ; and I look upon Mr. Asquith as one of the very rare 
examples of fulfiUed prophecy. I have a most distinct recol- 
lection of a group of undergraduates on a certain occasion 
discussing their contemporaries, and we aU said, Whether we 
succeed or fail we feel quite sure that Asquith will succeed. 
And now that he has succeeded we are heartily glad that he is 
prepared from his elevation to give a helping hand to a cause 
which, in spite of this brilliant assemblage to-night, I am sure 
we must confess is at the present moment not the cause of the 
top dog — I mean the cause of Classical Education. I am also 
very glad to be able to propose this resolution in Birmingham, 
because the Classical Association has special connexions with 
Birmingham : I believe that the Association emanated specially 
from the brains of Professor Postgate and Professor Sonnenschein, 
the one a Birmingham man by origin and the other a Birmingham 
man by occupation. So that we have a special reason to be 
proud of the Classical Association. And once again, we have 
in Birmingham, and I hope we shall never forget it, a great 
classical tradition. Whatever has to be said about the classical 
training of the past, at any rate our record of the great scholars 
who were made under Prince Lee's teaching at King Edward's 
School assures us that the classics were not taught in a mechanical 
or narrow spirit by him, although I suppose he was a scholar 
of the old school. But I am quite sure that it needs aD our 
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energies if we are to maintain classical studies in the place which 
they held in Birmingham at the time which just preceded its 
brightest distinction. If we are to maintain classical studies 
in anything like the position which they once held, we mnst 
set vigorously about the task of making men understand what 
is their real value. 

^* Ladies and gentlemen, I gather that in this Association it 
is at least not uncustomary to use the opportunity of a vote of 
thanks for a violent attack upon the person to whom you are 
proposing the vote of thanks. So far from doing that, I am 
prepared to give my humble assent to all that was said by the 
Prime Minister in his very interesting address. I am quite 
sure that it would be a great mistake if we allowed the classical 
cause to be identified with the cause of archaeology or of digging, 
valuable as archaeology and digging are. I am quite sure, if 
we are reaUy to maintain the worth of classical study, it must 
be because it deserves its old name of the Humanities ; and we 
want as far as possible to make such reforms in our manner of 
teaching the classics that their real human value and meaning 
and permanent human worth may be made manifest. As we 
were listening this afternoon in the Ifidland Institute to the 
performance of the HippolytuSj for which we owe such grateful 
thanks to Dr. Gilbert Murray, I was thinking of the Association 
which is going to hold its meeting in Birmingham next week — 
the Workers' Educational Association, the Association which 
is tr3ring to bring our Universities into closer connexion with 
the aspirations after knowledge of the workers. It is a very 
interesting Association ; and what I was thinking this afternoon 
was this, — Suppose you had brought any of those working men 
athirst for knowledge into tiie theatre this afternoon, supposing 
they had listened to this Hippolyius, is there any one of them 
who could have failed to feel that this drama was in the pro- 
f oundest sense human, that it touched the deepest human chords, 
that it responded to the deepest human feeling, that it probed 
questions that are at the very foundations of human progress — 
those great questions of the invisible world ? Was it not a pro- 
f oimdly modem drama — was it, that is to say, not profoundly 
and deeply human ? I am quite sure that, if classical study is 
Uy be imderstood, if the mass of men who want to be educated 
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are to be united in real appieciation of tbe value of daasical 
study, that will only come about because thoae who are responsible 
for its teaching make men feel that in a great and deep sense, 
classical studies are the Humanities, that there are to be found 
the thoughts of the men who stirred the depths of human feeling, 
and who asked the great questions which we shall for ever be 
occupied in endeavouring to solve. I do not know whether 
others were struck by it, but certainly when I was reading the 
fragments of Lord Acton's great work, the Hisiofy of Liberty^ 
in that volume of broken essays which is all we have got of 
that great book which will never be, I could not help feeling how 
impossible it is to understand the deepest and most modem 
wants of men without the mind continually going back to those 
Greeks who asked the questions which it is for all ages of 
humanity to seek to solve. 

" And once again I say we are heartily grateful to the Prime 
Minister for having said what he has about the width of range 
in the study of classical authors. If I may make a confession, 
I do not think I ever got really enthusiastic about Latin till I 
began to read TertuUian ; I still venture to think that hardly 
any wxiter of Latin is more interesting than Tertullian, and I 
am sure that we make a great mistake if we do not remember 
that the classical languages, at any rate the Latin, went down 
to a very late date getting continually new leases of life. 

" What we want classical education to do is surely to give 
our educated men the power of reading classical languages 
freely, for it is only if we get free power to read a language that 
we can reaUy use it : and then we can grow in discernment of 
its meaning according to the measure of our special aptitude for 
niceties of appreciation. But the first thing is to read the 
languages ; and I do for various reasons desire warmly to propose 
this vote of thanks to the Prime Minister for his valuable and 
interesting address." 

Mr. S. H. BuTGHSR, in seconding the vote of thanks, said : *^ I 
should like in one word, first of all, to repeat what the Bishop 
said, and to assure Mr. Asquith that the Classical Association 
does appreciate very deeply the courtesy and kindness which 
have induced him to keep an engagement which he made a year 
ago. At that time, I imagine, he did not foresee that he would 
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now be Prime Mmister of this country, nor could he have f oie- 
seen that this would be a very critical and anxious moment in 
politics: and yet neither business nor anxiety has prevented 
him from coming here, to our delight, this evening. 

"In his interesting and luminous address three or four 
points which he emphasized come home to us all as useful 
reminders. First, that we now begin to see in its true 
historical perspective the place of Greek civilisation, thanks 
especiaUy to archaeological research. Next, that the study of 
literature must always be supreme over archaeology and the 
allied studies. Thirdly, that we should encourage through this 
Association an extended, a more human range of reading than 
has hitherto been the tradition of classical schools. Also I think 
he su^ested the idea, which I believe to be profoundly true, that 
these ancient languages and literatures are living organisms 
which are in dose and vital relation with every other branch of 
human study and human activity. 

" Now, ladies and gentlemen, those who are interested in the 
classics must feel a natural glow of pleasure, when we get among 
us, as we have this evening, a classical student who has risen to 
the foremost place in the public life of his country. Some of us 
would like to believe that he is what he is, partly and largely, 
because he has had a classical education. Others, I imagine, 
would say that he is what he is in spite of having undergone that 
antiquated training. Anyhow, whichever of those two things 
is true, it is certain that his tribute to the classics this evening 
has a value derived not only from what he has said, but from 
what he himself ia. There are some people who think that any 
man who has been trained in the classics is sure to become a 
dreamer, a mere dreamer or scholastic idler. That, I am con- 
vinced, is not true. Nor is it true, what others believe, that 
the study of the classics fosters a temper of mind that is narrow 
and of limited sympathies, and even reactionary, especially in 
politics. I heard some little time ago of two classical men who 
v^re crossing the Atlantic ; they were talking about Homer and 
of the extraordinary interest that still gathers round him. An 
American listening to the conversation observed, * I don't know 
who your Homer was, but anyhow he seems to have been a 
go-ahead kind of party,' Now I would not like to apply to 
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such an august personage as the Prime Minister this particular 
form of expression ; but this we may safely say, that Mr. Asquith 
is not only a man of letters, but a man of action and a man of 
ideas, and of ideas that are quite as advanced as some of us 
desire. I beg to second the resolution. 

*^ In the name of the Classical Association, and I am sure I may 
add in the name of this great audience present, I would ask Mr. 
Asquith to accept our warm thanks for his lecture this evening." 

The resolution was carried by acclamation. 

Ifr. Asquith. — ** Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you most 
heartily — ^first and foremost for tiie patient and indulgent con- 
sideration with which you have listened to what I am afraid 
was a somewhat amateur discourse ; and next for the vote of 
thanks, the value of which, if I may say so, has been enhanced 
to me by the fact that it was proposed by my old friend and 
feUow-student, your Bishop, and seconded by so distinguished 
and illustrious a scholar as my friend Dr. Butcher. It is quite 
true that when I undertook to perform this duty I could not 
anticipate either that I should at this time be the occupant of 
the post which I have the honour to hold, or that the date for 
the fulfilment of my engagement would take place at a time 
of considerable international anxiety and difficulty. But none 
the less I can assure you it has been a vezy great pleasure to 
me to divest myself for an hour of all those cares and preoccu- 
pations, and to find myself once more in that old companionship, 
the charm of which never fails, the companionship which unites 
together those who have once imbibed the taste for the literature 
and the language of the ancient world.'* 

At 9.45 p.m. Professor Waldstein delivered an address on 
" Herculaneum,'' iUustrated by lantern slides. In referring 
to Mr. Asquith's address, the lecturer remarked on the striking 
agreement of their views on classical studies. The only point 
on which he ventured to differ from the Prime Minister was in 
his conception of the true province of archaeology. Classic&l 
archaeology was not only or chiefly concerned with fragments 
of vases. Though in its ethnological aspect a vase-fragment 
might be as important as a statue by Phidias, dassioal aichaao- 
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logy was mainly oonoemed with the manifestations of the classic 
mind in the domain of art. The study of these monuments, 
the artistic remains of the Hellenic genius, was as essential to 
the complete understanding of the Hellenic past, as was the 
study of classical literature. He then proceeded : 

'* Herculaneum is to be excavated, and in our own day. What 
my fiiend and colleague Mr. Leonard Shoobridge and I have 
laboured for will be accomplished. The liyiiig generation and 
those immediately foUowing us will therefore not be deprived 
of the great treasures of culture which we know lie buried under 
that site ; nor will the increase in the value of the land, mor^ 
and more built over, make the future excavation of the site more 
difficult than it is at present. I am not carried away into ex- 
aggeration by the enthusiasm for a cause to which I have devoted 
myself for some years when I say, that the excavation of Her- 
culaneum will be the most important of all excavations hitherto 
undertaken, and that these excavations will constitute the most 
important classical event of all times. I hope that before I 
have concluded this short address this evening I shall be able 
to convince you of the truth of the statement I have just naade ; 
for I shall give you the reasons for my beliefs and enforce them 
by bringing before your eyes pictures of the treasures that have 
already been found on that site. 

*' I believe that nobody will nowadays deny that the greatest 
advance in classical learning in the last fifty years has been 
achieved directly or indirectly by the development of the study 
of classical archaeology, and especially by the residts of recent 
excavations. New life has been given to classical study through 
archaeology in that, in the first place, ever since Winkehnann 
and his congenial spirits impressed upon the civilised world the 
true nature of Hellenic art, the specific and distinctive character- 
istics of Hellenism, which had previously only been realised 
through the study of literature and philosophy, were brought 
home to the Western world with a directness and intensity 
before that unknown. Moreover, in a less direct way, new life 
has of reo^t years been given to classical study in that, greatly 
through the influence of the archaeologist, the inductive methods 
of observation and research have been embodied, and have thus 
brought classical study into harmony with the scientific spirit 
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of our age. It is a diaingenuoiui libel to speak of the elassicsl 
students of our day as schoolmen, pedants, and mere gram- 
marians, or as mere dilettanti and narrow literatj exquisttes. 

** A still more recent development of classical study, maudy 
due to the influence of the archaeologist and the excavator, is, to 
put it negatively, that the classical age has been freed from the 
unnatural isolation in which it had pleased previous ages to fix 
it, when they claimed for it quite exceptional conditions and thus 
aroused an artificial opposition as unjust as it is harmful. The 
organic connexion between the classical age and other ages 
and countries, its relation to other civilisations, has been re- 
established, has endowed it with a truer life, and has abo 
impressed a truer conception of the universal history of man. 
To illustrate what I mean by an historical analogy nearer to 
our own times, I would beg you to suppose that the Renaissance 
in Italy and the Elizabethan age in England had been dealt 
with by historians and scholars as if they both stood quite by 
themselves, disconnected from the previous and succeeding ages 
of Italian and English history, and that this isolation had led to 
a narrow and an exaggerated concentration upon these single 
periods in the history of nations. 

" The development of archaeological study and of excavation 
has, of late years especially, widened the vision as r^aids the 
lower limits in the history of classical civilisation. In spite of 
the monumental work done by Gibbon, by FaUmerayer, by 
Hodgson, by WickhoS and Strigovski, much work remains for 
the future as regards the upper and more recent limits of the 
classical age. But with regard to the earliest periods of classical 
civilisation the work done by Schliemann, Hontelius, Reinach, 
Ridgeway, and above all by Dr. Evans, has, to put it coarsely, 
given back to us centuries, nay millennia, of early Greek civilisa- 
tion, the knowledge of which was absolutely withheld from the 
generation immediately preceding our own. The connexion 
with the earlier phases of civilisation, down to the neolithic— 
nay, the paleolithic ages of man, has been defined ; the relation 
subsisting between the Greek and Graeco-Roman civilisations 
and that of Egypt and the East— nay, the whole Mediterranean 
basin, and beyond that of central and northern Europe, has 
been made muufest. By reaction it has improved the naethodi 
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of work and study among the local antiquarians of central and 
northern Burope, who are no longer actuated by the amateurish 
spirit of local patriotism^ but are becoming scientific observers 
and archaeologists. 

" All this is pure gain» and from our hearts we wish the great 
workers in this line of study success as we tender to them our 
enthusiastic appreciation. Nevertheless I venture to strike a 
note of warning. We are in danger of losing the sense of pro- 
portion, of losing sight of the true essence of classical antiquity^ 
owing to the newness and the consequent vividness of interest 
pertaining to the prehistoric aspect of classical study. Though 
at times it may be right to insist upon the fact that the Italian 
Renaissance and the Elizabethan ages form an integral part of 
the historical development of Italy and of England ; though a 
great lesson may be taught when we learn that the highest fruit 
and flower of culture was in some way connected with the gropings 
of half-civilised people, the fact remains that the literature and 
art of the Renaissance and of the heyday of English life are 
chiefly worthy of study for the supreme excellence of their artistic 
production and the depth of their thought as manifestations of 
the highest beauty and truth, and thus as lasting and living 
modeb of the best that men can produce in the later phases of 
civilisation. 

** I wish to say boldly and emphatically that the aesthetic and 
philosophical side of classical life will always remain the essence 
of classical study, as it will of all periods of highest civilisation. 
All that we have to see to is that we are truthful in our discovery 
and in our exposition of these aesthetic and philosophic qualities. 
It is then that we are scientific. It is thus the method ^which 
makes us scientific, not the subject we choose, and in this scientific 
method it is, above all, important to recognise the essence of 
the thing we are studying, to distinguish between what is essential 
or accidental, truly characteristic or casually indistinctive. Now 
the essence, the truly characteristic feature of classical life, is 
its aesthetic and philosophical supremacy; and we are never 
scientific if we ignore this, if the recognition of these central 
features is not the end and goal of classical study. And I 
maintain that in dealing, however scientifically and soberly, with 
classical history, literature, art and philosophy, we must, above 

9 
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all, be concerned with the aesthetic and philoeophic aspect of 
Hellenic civilisation. Let us encourage as much as in us lies a 
sober study of the prehistoric periods of Hellenic civilisation ; but 
the head and forefront of classical studies will always be the highest 
literature, art and philosophy of the ancient Oreeks and Romans. 

" It is primarily from this point of view that I consider Her- 
culaneum to be the most important site for classical excavation. 
Though the ancient city does not claim great specific importance, 
not even as great as many of the other Campanian cities, I venture 
to hold (whatever finds belonging to the prehistoric periods 
the lowest layers may bring) that its excavation will yield a 
richer harvest of things of Hellenic beauty and works of Hellenic 
literature and thought, than were derived from Athens or Rome, 
Delphi or Olympia, Alexandria or Pergamon. To prove to you 
that this IS not a rash statement I would but point to the simple 
fact, that the imperfect excavations carried on in the eighteenth 
century at Herculaneum have yielded in one villa alone a greater 
number and a higher quality of ancient bronzes, and more speci- 
mens of ancient manuscripts, than aU the great sites I have 
mentioned put together. 

" This is due to the nature of its sepulture during the great 
eruption in the year 79 a.d. Remember that all the well-known 
and prominent sites of ancient life were exposed, not only to 
the devastating hand of time, but that they were continually 
overrun by more or less barbarous hordes during the whole of 
the middle ages, and were ransacked of all the treasures they 
contained. The hand of the iconoclast has since destroyed what 
the rapacity of the savage had spared. Moreover, the nature of 
the BoU IS such that, by chemical disintegration, it has destroyed 
or disfigured most of the buried works of art and of literature. 
The sand of Egypt is kinder ; but Egypt was not specifically 
Hellenic, and, highly as we prize all the rich treasure which such 
sites as Oxyrhynchos have given us, the manuscripts come in 
a sporadic and imperfect form. 

"AU these unfavourable conditions do not obtain at our 
Herculaneum. What proved so fatal to its inhabitants during 
that great catastrophe may turn out to be most fortunate for 
subsequent generations of civilised men. Here life was arrested 
in its prime, hermetically sealed for us to restore it to its pristine 
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vigour and beauty. We have reason to hope, nay, to expect, 
that the actual life of this ancient community is there preserved 
to us as it flourished more than eighteen hundred years ago. 

** These conditions of sepulture are furthermore much more 
favourable at Herculaneum than at Pompeii. From an account 
given in Pliny's letter, and still more from the evidence of actual 
excavation, we know that Pompeii was covered by ashes and 
lapmiy and not completely covered-— only to a height of twenty 
feet — and that, therefore, the inhabitants could return, and 
did return, to carry off some of their most cherished treasures. 
Herculaneum, on the other hand, was completely covered with 
greater suddenness by what is best described as a great stream 
of liquid mud, ashes and water mixed (not lava), to a height of 
between seventy and ei{^ty feet above the roo& of the houses, 
which in Pompeii remained visible. Moreover, the substance that 
covered Herculaneum is more favourable to the perfect preserva- 
tion of the objects thus buried : bronzes retain their delicate 
patina as on the day when they were made, marble is not calcined, 
glass is not melted — nay, even papjnri can be restored to legibility. 
That this is so I shall prove to you absolutely by the objects 
found there which I shall bring before you in a few minutes. 

** Furthermore, it can be proved that, whereas Pompeii was 
a provincial and commercial town without any life of higher 
culture, the smaller Herculaneum was a resort that drew to it 
cultured and prominent Romans such as the Balbi, Agrippina, 
Lucius Calpumius Piso, and many others. In one villa there 
the majority of the beautiful works of art which I shall show 
you this evening were discovered in the eighteenth century, 
and 1700 more or less perfect manuscripts, fomung, unfortunately 
for us, the library of a specialist in epicurean philosophy. Now 
there must be further villas. Even the one villa found was not 
completely excavated in the eighteenth century. Should another 
villa have belonged to some ordinary Roman of culture, not a 
specialist, we have reason to hope that all the standard authors 
of antiquity might be represented among the finds. We hardly 
dare allow our imagination to realise the great treasures that 
may await us there. 

" Since the rich harvest in ancient works of art was reaped on 
this site in the eighteenth century, with the exception of some 
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Blighter attempts, no great and oonoentrated effort has been 
made, and for the last thirty years all excavation has been 
completely abandoned, the work being concentrated on Pompeii. 
The reason for this is the simple fact that the town of Resina 
is built above the site, and that the expense of such an excavation 
would be so enormous that neither Italy nor any one nation 
could be expected to undertake such a task. It was therefore, 
as you probably all know, that I conceived the plan some years 
ago of uniting all civilised nations to co-operate with Italy in 
the excavation of Heroulaneum. It was to be an international 
enterprise under the leadership, and governed by the laws of, 
Italy. You are doubtless all aware that this scheme for inter- 
national excavation was twice on the eve of realisation. It is 
now more than a year and a half ago that Italy decided to do 
it by herself, and at once. A commission was then appointed 
to direct the work. But the work has not yet begun. Let 
us hope that there will be no further delay. I can say with 
sincerity — ^and I am sure you will all join me in my ejq[»re8sioii 
of the hope— that I wish all success to attend this great enter- 
prise of the Italian Gfovemment. Meanwhile I do not think 
that any one can find fault with me if I express my regret that 
the plan of such a great international excavation was not adopted 
in this case, for I am convinced that only by such means can the 
great work be carried out adequately. I need not dwell further 
on my reasons for this belief, as I have given them in full in a 
book which Mr. Shoobridge and I have just published. But 
what I deplore, if possible still more deeply, in the rejection of 
such a proposal, is the fact that such an international co-operation 
on the part of aD civilised nations would have done more for 
the advancement of peace and goodwill among civilised men, 
for the progress of civilised humanity, than all the peace con- 
ferences and congresses. It would have been a real union of 
the several nationalities working together in one great cause, 
and would have bound them together. For art and science and 
.culture are the real links uniting us. 

** Now let me demonstrate to you ad octdew, by means of some 
illustrations, my reasons for considering Herculaneum the most 
important classical site.'* 

Here a demonstration of slides followed. 



Saturday, Ootobbb 10th. 

THEthird session of the Association was held in the Old University 
Buildings, Edmund Street, Mr. S. H. Butcher in the chair. 

{A) BUSINESS MEETING, 10 a.m. 

Mr. E. Habbison read the Beport of the Council, as follows : 

*' Once more the Council can report a very successful year's work. 
The General Meeting held in Cambridge last October was well 
attended ; important work has since been done in Committees ; 
and the membership of the Association, which stood at about 
1140 in October 1906, and at about 1260 in October 1907, stands 
now at about 1360. 

" It is with special pleasure that the CouncU has heard that 
another Local Branch of the Association (the third) is in process 
of formation, under the name of the Liverpool and District Branch 
of the Classical Association. 

" The Local Correspondents of the Association now number 49. 

'' The Council has been in communication with the organising 
Committees of the South African Classical Association and the 
South Australian Association. Seeing that the members of such 
Associations in the Colonies cannot often attend our meetings, 
the Council has considered what relations should be formed be- 
tween such Associations and ours, and the proposak of the Council 
will be submitted to the General Meeting of the Association as 
amendments to the Rules. 

" The second volume of The Year's Work in Classical Studies 
appeared early in the year, and was again offered to members at 
a reduced price. A considerable number of members took advan- 
tage of this offer, but the total sale was still disappointing. The 
Cooncil attaches the highest value to this publication, and thinks 
that a wider diffusion of it will further the objects of the Asso- 
ciation. It has therefore been decided that for the present The 
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Yeair^B Work shaU be issued free of change to all membera of the 
Association who may apply for a copy and pay the cost of postage 
and packing. This will involve a heavy burden on our finances, 
but it is to be hoped that an increase in our memberBhip will result. 

" The Balance Sheet for 1907 was printed in the last volume 
of Proceedings (pp. 112-14), and is now submitted for approval 
A corresponding Balance Sheet for 1908 will be ready at the end 
of the present year.^ 

" Two Beports of Committees are submitted herewith : 

" (1) The Beport on Greek Pronunciation, the general principle 
of which was approved at the Cambridge Meeting, is now again 
submitted after certain changes in details. 

'' (2) An Interim Beport of the Curricula Committee, which 
was appointed by the Council in accordance with a resolution 
passed at the General Meeting of 1907. 

" In regard to the petition presented by the Classical Association 
to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in 1906 to take into 
consideration the abolition of the separate Greek Grammar paper 
at Besponsions and the Previous Examination respectively, and 
the substitution for it of an easy paper in unprepared translation, 
the action of the University of Cambridge on the lines recom- 
mended by our Beport was recorded last year ; and the Councfl 
has now to report that at Oxford a statute embodying the 
principle of the petition, though not in the precise form suggested 
by the Classical Association, was promulgated in Congregation 
on November 26th, 1907, but was rejected on a division by 
a majority of 24 (placets 59, non-placets, 83). The Council 
understands, however, that the matter is still under consideration 
by the Hebdomadal Council, and will probably come before the 
University again in some revised form. 

'* The Council records with deep regret the deaths of two 
preminent members of the Association. Professor T. D. Seymour 
of Yale rendered the Association valuable assistance in connexion 
with the scheme for the pronunciation of Greek, and a letter 
from him on the subject will be printed in the next volume of 
Proceedings.* By the death of Professor John Churton CoDins 
of Birmingham classical education has lost one of its most 
enthusiastic champions. He was to have read a paper on 
1 Printed on p. 114. > Printed on p. 119. 
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Qreeh (u a Factor in Popular Education at the General Meeting 
of the present year. 

" The Council desires to put on record its sense of indebtedness 
to the citizens of Birmingham who by their liberality have made 
excellent provision for the entertainment of the Association on 
the occasion of the General Meeting of the present year. A list 
of the contributors to the local Guarantee Fund is akeady in the 
hands of some members, and additional subscriptions have since 
then come in. A complete list will be published in the next 
volume of Proceedings.^^* 

Professor Sonnenschsin. — '' May I propose one addition to 
the Beport ? Mr. Harrison is compelled by his duties in 
Cambridge to resign the office of Secretary which he has filled 
with so much efficiency for three years ; and I am sure that 
it would be in accordance with the wishes of the members of 
the Association that some expression of gratitude to him for 
his services should be formally recorded. And I am glad of 
this opportunity of thanking Mr. Harrison personally for the 
exceedingly valuable help which he has given me in all matters 
requiring a clear head. On him has also fallen the duty of 
editing the Proceedings during his tenure of office ; and he 
has done that work admirably. I move the addition of the 
following words to the Beport : ' The Council records with 
gratitude the efficient services which Mr. Harrison has rendered 
as Secretary during the past three years, and regrets the necessity 
of his retirement.' " 

The amendment having been duly seconded, the Beport, as 
thus amended, was unanimously adopted. 

Professor W. C. Flamstsad Waltbbs.— " As Hon. Treasurer 
I have to ask your approval of the Balance Sheet puUished at the 
beginning of the year. The Proceedings contained the Balance 
Sheet as it stood at the end of the year 1907. The net balance 
for the year was over £100, that sum being in addition to the £200 
which we had invested before the meeting this time last year.'' 

After a statement of the finances up to date, the Treasurer 

proceeded : '* You would like, I expect, to know the actual 

normal income of the year. It is, roughly speaking, £400. 

The normal expenditure for next year will be, I think, about 

^ Printed on p. 97. 
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£350 — ^ihat u, taking into consideration the veiy large expense 
we shall be put to in suppl3ring the third volume of The Year's 
Work to all members that apply for it. The actual cost to 
the Association for that will be about £100. But it will not 
be an increase of £100 expenditure, because it cost us last year 
£80, and it will cost us this year something like £60: so that 
the increase of the liabilities of the Association on account of 
The Yearns Work will be something like £50. I estimate, then, 
that the expenditure we shall be put to next year, unless 
something extraordinary happens, ¥rill be £350, which ought 
to leave us with a balance at the end of next year of about 
£50 on the year's expenditure. I think, then, all members of 
the Association should do their best to keep the increase of 
membership going. 

" I have to record my thanks to the members of the Associa- 
tion who have so kindly taken up the use of bankers' orders. 
Dr. Eenyon, my predecessor, asked your help in that way last 
year on my behalf, and I am glad that so many members have 
taken it up. It certainly decreases the work that I am put to 
if members use those bankers' orders. 

*' In moving your approval of the Balance Sheet as presented 
in the last volume of the year's Proceedings I wish to put 
on record my very great indebtedness to Mr. Pantin for his 
kindness in auditing the accounts." 

The Balance Sheet was accepted. 

Dr. OiLBSBT HuBRAT, in proposing a President for the ensuing 
year, said : *' I think that this Society, if we look back on the last 
few years, has been particularly happy in its Presidents — ^both 
when we had Professor Butcher from among ourselves to rule over 
us, and when we have gone out to the rulers of the great world 
and asked them to be our Presidents for the year. I remember 
my old friend Mr. Arthur Sidgwick dividing scholars into those 
who would or would not read Greek for their own pleasure on 
a desert island. Well, I think in regard to the name — and it is 
a very distinguished name — ^which I am going to put before you, 
that there iB evidence that the person in question would read 
Oreek for his own pleasure on a desert island. I am going to 
propose to you Lord Cromer. (Cheers.) We have had a good 
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deal of evidence from Ms own published trandationB of the clasgioB, 
and from the interest he is known to have taken in various moie 
or less abstruse classical books written by membeis of the Society 
and otheiB, that, not indeed on a desert island, but when governing 
Egypt, he still read Oreek and Latin literature ; and I think 
any one who could read Greek and Latin books when governing 
Egypt would certainly read many more such books on a desert 
island. I have, then, the greatest pleasure in proposing to you 
the name of Lord Cromer for our future President." 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. Canon Hobhousb and 
carried unanimously. 

The Bev. Canon Papillon. — '*I have to propose that the 
existing Vice-Presidents be reappointed, with the addition of 
three names which I think will commend themselves to every- 
body. The first is that of the retiring President, the Right 
Hon. H. H. Asquith. Had we known nothing of his career as 
a scholar, we should have had the evidence of our own ears 
last night to assure us. The second is that of Dr. Warren, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Vice-chancellor 
of the University of Oxford. And the third is that of Dr> 
Kenyon, of the British Museum, who has rendered long and 
valuable services as Treasurer and as a member of our Council, 
Whether or not these three gentlemen would satisfy the test that 
has been suggested by Dr. Murray as to reading Greek for pleasure 
on a desert island, I may say that if any fragment of Homer 
happened to be wafted to that desert island as the result of 
disintegrating criticism, I think they would take advantage of 
what they could pick up ! " 

The motion was seconded by Dr. Postoatb and carried unani- 
mously. 

Professor Mackail.— '' The part which the officers of the 
Association take in its work and its usefulness cannot easily 
be exaggerated. It is upon the joint Secretaries and upon the 
Treasurer that continuity of administration and policy very 
lai^ely depends. We have been hitherto very fortunate in having 
had a comparatively small ntmiber of changes in these important 
offices, and the continuity has thus been assured which will no 
doubt continue through succeeding changes. The Treasurer, I 

10 
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am glad to nay, is able to oontinue his servioes, and I have greal 
pleasuie in moving his re-election. 

" The Council weie faced recently, somewhat to their alarm, 
with the prospect of losing both the existiTig Honorary Secre- 
taries. I am very glad to think that Professor Sonnenschein 
continues, for a time at all events, williog to go on with the 
duties which he has fulMed with so much seal and efficiency ever 
since the formation of the Association, with the foundation of 
which he was closely connected. In his work he has been assisted, 
as the Association has a few minutes ago formally recognised, 
by Mr. Harrison. Mr. Ebrrison is now obliged by the call of 
other duties to retire from the joint secretaryship, and it is 
proposed by the Council that Kr. J. H. Sleeman, Fellow of 
Sidney Sussex Collie, Cambridge, should be appointed by the 
Association to take his place. I beg, therefore, to move ' that 
as Treasurer Professor W. C. F. Walters, and as Secretary 
Professor Sonnenschein be re-elected, and that Mr. J. H. 
Sleeman be elected as second Secretary.' *' 

The motion was seconded by the Rev. Professor Hxnby 
BsowKB, and carried unanimously. 

The Chaibman. — "There are five normal vacancies on the 
Council, and there is a further vacancy created by what we have 
done just now in electing Dr. Kenyon as a Vice-President. The 
nominations of the Council are these : Professor E. V. Arnold ; 
Mr. C. D. Chambers, Assistant Lecturer here in Birmingham; 
Mr. E. Harrison, our retiring Secretary ; Mr. D. 0. Hogarth ; 
and Mr. W. G. Bushbrooke, Head Master of St. Olave's. 

" Two other nominations have been sent in — Professor Myres 
of Liverpool, who has been duly nominated by Professor Bosan- 
quet, and Mr. Winbolt, who has been nominated by Canon Bell. 
Therefore, as a formal matter, and in order to give the meeting 
an opportunity of voting, I will propose the names of Professor 
Myres and of Mr. Winbolt." 

These seven names having been seconded, a ballot was thea 
taken. Dr. EIbnyon and I^fessor Mackail being elected as 
Tellers. (For result of ballot, see below, p. 79.) 

The Chaibman at this point mentioned that a document 
had come into their hands that morning from Dr. L Bellos, of 
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Alexandria, which was obvioitBly intended for the previous 
day's meeting on Greek Pronunciation. The Council would take 
the document into consideration. 

Professor Postqate. — *' We have now to consider the sequel 
to a movement taken up by the Association at a former meeting. 
When a change in the name of the Association by dropping the 
local limitation of England and Wales was proposed, it was 
contemplated that this alteration would be one in accord with 
the future history of the Association. Since then, as you have 
heard from the Council's Report, similar bodies to ourselves 
have expressed a desire to be in closer relation with us. New 
rules to make this possible are submitted to you to-day, as 
follows : 

(1) New Ride (No. 20) : 

" ' The Classical Association shall have power to enter into 
relations with other bodies within the limits of the British 
Empire having like objects with its own, upon their applica- 
tion to the Council and by vote of the same. The Council 
shall in each case determine the contribution payable by 
any such body, and the privileges to be enjoyed by its 
members. The President of any body so associated shall 
during his term of office be a Vice-President of the Classical 
Association. But the members of the associated body shall 
not be deemed to be members of the Classical Association, 
nor shall they have any of the rights or privileges of members 
beyond such as they shaD enjoy through the operation of 
this rule. 

** * The provisions of Rules 8, 10, 12, and 16 shall not apply 
to the Yice-Ptesidents created under this rule. If the 
President of any body so associated is unable to attend the 
meetings of Council, the Council shall have power to invite 
that body to nominate a representative to^serve for a limited 
period (not exceeding one year) as an additional member 
of Council beyond the number 15 mentioned in Rule 3.' 

(2) Addaim to Ruk 7 : 

'4 ' After the word ** University " shaU be added the words 
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" or at any place within the limits of the British Bmpire 
which has been recommended by a special resolution of 
the GouncU.' " 
*' I pause here to elucidate some of the points which are raised 
by this proposed new rule. First, the * other bodies within 
the limits of the British Bmpire having like objects with 
our own' are, in the first instance, the bodies whose names 
you have heard read out in the Coundl^s Beport— the CSasncal 
Association of South Australia and that of South Africa. Again, 
it was felt that the Council should be free to deal with all such 
applications on the merits of each case, and this is why the next 
sentence says, * The Council shall decide the joint contribution 
to be paid and the privileges to be enjoyed by its members.' You 
will note that the contribution (if any and to whatever extent) 
will be payable by the As8ociation-~that is, by the whole body, and 
not by Bubscripticms from the individual members of that body. 
The Associations affederated, or whatever word may be chosen 
in such cases, would have complete autonomy just as before they 
were affederated. Next it was felt that the President of such 
affederating Associations should have some formal bond of 
connexion with our Council, and the most convenient method 
of attaining that end would be, it was thought, by TnAVing its 
President one of our Vice-Presidents. Now, it might happen 
that a President could not attend our meetings, and yet both 
the Council and the afEederating Association might feel it 
desirable that the latter should be represented on the CounciL 
This case is provided for by the last paragraph. 

** The intervening sentence is simply a clause of caution to 
prevent the representatives of affederating Associations being 
treated as ordinary Vice-Presidents: it will enact that the 
provisions of Rules 8, 10, 11, and 12, do not apply to the new 
Vice-Ptesidents or their representatives. The last proposal is 
an addition to Bule 7, where it is proposed that after the word 
University shall be added the words, ' or at any place within the 
limits of the British Empire which has been recommended by a 
special Resolution of the Council.' I think most present will agree 
that in the future we might with advantage have a rather wider 
range of choice for the place of our Annual Meeting. At present 
we are limited to * some city or town in England and Waks 
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which is the seat of a Univeisity.' This proposal will enlarge 
our poweiB and give what I think will prove to be a very valuable 
option. The policy of casting our net as widely as possible, and 
making the influence and authority of the Classical Association 
felt throughout the whole range of British influence, is one which 
should commend itself without argument to the members of 
the Association here assembled. The Report has been carefully 
discussed by the Council in its details, and it is submitted as the 
result of the application of many minds to an important matter." 

Professor W. C. F. Waltebs. — " In seconding this proposal 
I have very little to add to Dr. Poetgate's clear exposition of the 
meaning of the change of rules. You may say there is a little 
vagueness about the contributions to be made ; but this was 
intentional — somewhat, in fact, like the vagueness attaching to 
the contributions to the Imperial fleet. And as there is an old 
maxim that there should be no taxation without representation, 
we have added the other clause, that the Presidents of the aiBliated 
Associations represent those Associations on our Council ; thus, 
too, it will become quite an Imperial Council." 

Mr. E. R. Gasnset, speaking as a member of the Classical 
Association resident in Australia, said that he intended to urge 
his own colony. New South Wales, to take advantage of the new 
role. He thought it wise that certain points had been left 
vague, because it was not clear how the bringing of kindred 
bodies into affiliation with the central body would work. He 
was glad to hear Professor Postgate's statement that the con- 
tribution payable by an associated body was to be a lump sum 
from the whole body, and not a payment of individual sub- 
scriptions. The advantage of such bodies becoming federated 
to the Classical Association was that its publications would thus 
get into the hands of classical students on the circumference of 
the empire. The subscription payable by affederated bodies 
should be fixed high enough to enable the central Association 
to supply every member with all its publications. If the sub- 
scription did not include the cost of those publications, members 
would very likely fail to obtain them. 

Mr. R. T. Elliott said that, as he had been connected with 
the University of Melbourne for several years, he took special 
interest in what was put forward. He knew something of native 
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Australian scholazs and abo of undeigradnates, with whom he 
had come into intimate relation ; and, rightly or wrongly, the 
feeling was that they were snubbed by English people. The 
proposal before the meeting would do much to relieve that 
feeling. 

The Chairman assured Mr. Garnsey that the Council had 
given special attention to securing that the allied Associations 
in different parts of the Empire should receive the two publica- 
tions of the central Association on favourable terms. 

Professor Conwat said that the Council had received a letter 
from the newly formed branch in South Africa, making definite 
proposals, and attaching great importance to being able to obtain 
the publications of the Association. 

The resolution was put to the meeting and carried unani- 
mously. 

Mr. E. Habbison.— " I beg to move that the date of the next 
General Meeting be fixed provisionally for Friday and Saturday, 
January 7th and 8th, 1910, and that the place be London. I 
would explain how it is that this proposal involves holding no 
meeting during the nextcalendar year. The fact is, we are three 
months ahead of our time. Until the delightful visit we paid to 
Manchester our meetings were held in December or January, at 
the turn of the year. The meeting in Manchester put us three 
months ahead, and we have been three months ahead ever since. 
It is now proposed that we get back to our old habits and <rid 
place. I diould also like to take this opportunity of explaining 
what must be a regrettable accident : when the time of the present 
meeting was fixed last year it was fixed under the impression, I 
believe universal at the time, that the date of the meeting was 
convenient not only for the University of Birmingham and for 
Mr. Asquith the President, but also for the University of Oxford. 
That impression remained when the final settlement of the date 
was before the Council. I have in my hands a letter to my 
colleague Professor Sonnenschein from one of the Oxford members 
of the Council from which I may read a few lines : * I can only 
say that it has been a shock to us here to discover that under a 
statute of Archbishop Laud Michaelmas Term this year begina at 
so exceptionally early a date.* 
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" I hope that repiesentatives of the Univenity of Oxford who 
are heie — and I am afraid a regrettably large number who for 
this reason are not here — will accept thi8]]ejq[»lanation and acquit 
tts of blame for fixing a date which tuma out to be unsuitable 
for them.'' 

The Chaibhan brought the business meeting to a close by 
announcing the result of the ballot. The largest number of 
votes had been cast for Mr. Harrison, Professor Arnold, Mr. 
Hogarth, Mr. Chambers, Professor Myres and Mr. Busbbrooke. 

(D) PBBSBNTATION OF THE BBPOBT OF THE 
CUBBICULA COlOnTTBB 

At 11 a.m. Professor Sonnbnschxik, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, moved formally, — *' That the Beport of the Curricula 
Committee^ be received and entered on the Minutes." 

This was seconded by Professor Cokway and carried unani- 
mously. 

Professor Sonnenschbik then moved the following Besolution, 
baaed on the Beport : 

" That the Classical Association welcomes and desires to 
make widely known the evidence which has been collected 
by the Curricula Conunittee as to the value of even a short 
course of Latin as a training in thought and expression, 
and a means towards the mastery of English and the 
acquisition of modem foreign languages." 

Professor Sonnbnschbin said : " I desire to call attention to 
the word * even ' in the Besolution, in order to guard against 
misapprehension. By using this form of words the Curricula 
Committee does not mean to imply that a short course of Latin, 
such as is contemplated in this B^ort, is sufficient for pupils 
who are going in for a full classical course in schools of a classical 
tjrpe, or even that it is all that is desirable in other schoob. The 
Resolution merely commits us to the position that even a short 
course of Latin, such as is referred to in the answers of our 
correspondents, has its value. 

** From the answers of some of these it is deai that they 

^ Printed on p. 100. 
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regard Latin grammar, if I may use an expression of my own, 
as a kind of visMe logic. On the whole I do think with our 
correspondents that the difficulties which are felt by non- 
latinised pupils, in understanding the structure of English 
sentences, are very considerable, and that they are largely 
assisted by even an elementary knowledge of the fundamentals 
of Latin syntax. I remember that in the early days of this 
University, if I may speak of the Mason College as the pre- 
decessor of the University of Birmingham, it was my unhappy 
lot to lecture on logic as well as some other subjects ; and I 
remember one of my pupils coming to me with some indignation 
in regard to an example which I had given for practice in throwing 
propositions into logical form. The instance was Great is 
Diana of the Ephesians* ; which, when you throw it into logical 
form, I insisted, becomes ' Diana of the Ephesians is great.' 
Well, this seemed to my non-latinised pupil to be of the nature 
of an act of violence. If, said he, one is at liberty to turn sentences 
upside down, there is no knowing what will happen. You might 
as well say that ' The cat bit the dog ' is the same as * The dog 
bit the cat.' I also found by experience — I am looking back 
some fifteen or twenty years — ^that some of my pupils brought 
up in the elementary schoob of Birmingham had serious diffi- 
culties in understanding why the verb 'to be' should not be 
followed by what they called the * objective case.' It was part 
of the creed of the board-school boy of those days that whatever 
comes after any verb is of the nature of an object. 

'' In the Report (p. 3) you will find a phrase of my old friend 
Mr. Arthur Jamson Smith, till recently Head Master of the Camp 
Hill Branch of King Edward's School in Birmingham, which struck 
me as particularly interesting : ' The sytnbob representing the 
phenomena in Latin make Latin preferable to English even for 
the purpose of teaching English Grammar." I am reminded 
here of some lines written by a Gferman lady, the Baroness von 
Ebner Eschenbach, which apply, I think, muUUis fMUandis, to 
English : 

Wer GrieohiBch nicht kann und besonders Lateln, 
Der wird auch des Deutschen Meister nicht aein. 
Soil uDsere Spraohe vereinken im Pfuhle, 
Dann treibt nur die Klassiker fort aiu der Schule. 
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''The testimony of Misa Sanders, now Head Histiess of 
Tunbridge Wells High School, which you will find on page i of 
the Report, seems to me very important as to the value of a 
basis of Latin for the study of modem foreign languages. IGsa 
Sanders took the testimony of a number of modern language 
teachers with whom she had been brought into contact ; her 
answer, therefore, really represents more than one opinion — as 
indeed do the answers of several others of our correspondents. 
For instance, Mr. Holme of Dewsbury took the evidence of 
twenty-three head masters of schools of the type which were 
especially contemplated in our inquiry. . 

'* We are often told nowadays that Latin is a survival. Let 
us hope that it is a case of the ' survival of the fittest.' Zielinski 
in loBTeceathook Die AfUikeund Wir ('Antiquity and Ourselves') 
has what struck me as a very powerful and suggestive simile. 
He says, ' You might suppose, when you consider the human 
frame as consisting of flesh and bones, that the best way of 
building up that frame must be by way of a diet of meat and 
bones. But the experience of civilised nations shows that it is 
not meat but wheat that makes the best human flesh and bone.' 
The application of the simile to the subject under discussion is 
direct and practical ; experience has shown the value of the 
literary — ^the more general and the less direct — ^intellectual 
provender which has been traditional in our schools. At any 
rate we of the Classical Association can echo with perfect sincerity 
the prayer of the great Qerman poet Ooethe : 

Moge das Stadium der griechischen und romischen Literatur im- 
merfort die Basis der hoheren Bildung bleiben {Spriiche in Pro&a), 

" I note that Goethe says Literature not lAnguistik. On the 
importance of the literary point of view in the study of the 
classics we of the Curricula Conmiittee have insisted as strongly 
as we could in a previous Report. But we also believe in the 
Btudy of the ancient languages — or at any rate of Latin — ^as an 
integral part of the curriculum of all secondary schools ; and so, 
no doubt, did Gk>ethe. 

" Many of us have read recently a correspondence in the Morning 
Post headed * The Reform of the Secondary Curriculum.' Well, 
the Curricida Committee stands for the reform as well as for the 

11 
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maintenance of classical studies. Improvement in the methods 
of teaching has always been one of the objects of the Classical 
Association, as is stated in its Bnles, and as the Prime Mimster 
reminded us last night. But our reforms proceed on different 
lines from those advocated by Mr. A. C. Benson in the Mcmmg 
Post of September ith, 1908. In his scheme Latin, to say nothing 
of Greek, has no place in the curriculum of the average boy at 
a secondary school. The subjects of instruction for the average 
boy, says Mr. Benson, should be seven only — ^EngUsh, French, 
History, Modem Oeograpliy, Elementary Science, Arithmetic, 
and simple Bible teaching ; and he wants a strong GommiflBi<m, 
apparently a Boyal Commission, to see to it that all secondary 
schools are remodelled on these lines ; though he would allow 
boys of ability above the average to ^ lay special stress * (what- 
ever that may mean) on one or more subjects — ^linguistic, scientific, 
mathematical, or historical. There is some ambiguity in the 
phrase ' linguistic subjects,' on which Mr. Benson would allow 
boys of superior ability to ' lay special stress * ^ ; but in r^rard 
to the average boy, at any rate, that is to say the great mass of 
boys in secondary schools, Mr. Benson goes on to say explicitly 
that classics have no place in the curriculum ^diich he has sug- 
gested. Is not this programme a little too much * at large * T 
It seems to me very much in the air. Out down your curricultun 
to this ' irreducible minimum ' by leaving out of it aD that is 
specially characteristic of secondary education — ^for even French 
is only to be learnt in such a way as to be ^ fluently read and 
correctly written ' * — and I doubt whether your average school- 
boy who confines his attention during a long school-life to this 
irreducible miniTmim will find his school studies more interesting 
than they were in the bad old days of Latin and Greek. But 

^ In a subBoqaent paragraph Mr. Bodboxi says that he has no anix&ua 
agaizut the olaaaios, and that in his opinion every boy who can pvofit 
by them shotild still have the opportunity of doing so. And in later 
letters to the Morning Post (Oct. Uth and Oct. 24th) he explains th&t 
he intended to include Latin among " linguistic subjects.*' How the 
inclusion of it is to be effected in practice under his scheme he does 
not say ; but he speaks of his scheme as one which is at presen t only 
*' experimental/* and which will hereafter be worked out in greater 
detail in the form of a time-table. 

s In his letter of Oct. 24th Mr. Benson says that he would by no 
means neglect the literary side of French studies. 
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there is one suggestion whichi should like to make. Mr. Benson 
IB not alone among educationalists in complaining of the per^ 
plezities or confusion of ideas which result from learning several 
different languages at the same time. That we are bound, as a 
consequence, to cut out all but one of these languages from the 
school curriculum is a conclusion which few will accept. But is 
there not another possibility ? The great point is, as the Prime 
Minister said last night, that the iughest educational value shall 
be got out of the time which is given to the teaching of Latin — 
as of other subjects. 

'' And here I would suggest that something may and ought 
to be done to economise time and energy by removing some 
of the unnecessary difficulties which arise in studying several 
different languages pari passu. In using this phrase I am, 
of coarse, not suggesting that two or three languages should 
be begun at the same time. On the contrary, the Curricula 
Committee has insisted (in its Report of 1907) on there being an 
interval between the conunencement of the first language and 
the commencement of the second, and another interval between 
the commencement of the second language and the commence- 
ment of the third. But that two or three languages have to be 
taught side by side in the later stages of the school course seems 
inevitable and not undesirable. Now I feel strongly that we 
ought to take in hand seriously the problem of a simplification 
and unification of the terminology and classifications employed 
in the teaching of different grammars, with a view to getting rid 
of the unnecessary perplexities and difficulties which at present 
confront pupib who have to study more than one foreign language. 
This IB not a new question ; but it has recently risen into new 
importance owing to the fact that the principle of a common 
gcammatical scheme for all the languages taught in schools has 
now been officially adopted by the Reform-O^naeien of Germany, 
under the lead of the Goethe-Oymnasium at Frankfurt-am-Main. 

" I am aware of the great practical difficulties which have to 
be faced in any scheme of this kind ; but I hope that the Cur- 
ricula Committee will at any rate give its consideration to the 
question whether it is possible to go ahead on these lines." 

The Rev. W. C. Comftok, seconding the resolution, said that 
the Report was headed " Interim Report/' because the Conmuttee 
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was going to cairy on further ddiberstions in mattere akin to 
what had already been reported on. They thought that eyen in 
schools where no advanced knowledge of Latin was expected, 
some attention should be paid to the literature. They were 
therefore considering the preparation of something like a definite 
scheme of Latin reading, embracing what appeared to be the 
best passages and the best authors for reading in such schoob as 
allowed only three or four years to the study of Latin. The 
greatest difficulty in any such considerations was the burden 
inflicted by examining bodies. If only they could educate ex- 
amining bodies to examine as they hked, their lives would be 
much happier than they were ! Another difficulty was that of per- 
suading the British parent that any kind of utility could be got 
out of the study of anything so *' useless " as Latin. They hoped 
that good might result in that respect from passing the Resolution 
" that the Association desires to make widely known the evidence 
which has been collected as to the value of even a short course of 
Latin." It was hardly incorrect to say that a sound education 
should embrace nothing at all that was called *' useful." 

Mr. R. L. Leiohton. — '*! have pleasure in supporting the 
Resolution. I have read the Report with a great deal of interest ; 
and what particularly interested me was to see how ladies, coming 
to these matters with fresh minds and under circumstances some- 
what different from the men, arrive enthusiastically at the same 
opinions that have been driven home to us. I was particularly 
pleased to read Miss Purdie's remark, * that Latin in the curricu- 
lum saved an enormous amount of time by abolishing English 
grammar.' I have certainly always found that drill in elementary 
Latin, including a very resolute struggle with the three ccmcords, 
was in the not very long run the easiest way of teaching the 
elements of English or Qerman, or of any other grammar we 
have to grapple with." 

Professor E. V. Arnold. — " The method which the Curricula 
Committee has adopted has led our thoughts largely on a new 
tack« By going roimd to those who are teaching in the schooia 
and asking them what they think of the value of Latin, the 
Conamittee has obtained evidence that training in Latin affinds 
excellent preparation for teaching English and modem ioniga 
languages — a fact which, I think, was not so prominently in 
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our minds befoie thk Report was drawn up. I think we have 
been rather inclined for many years to lay emphasis on the value 
of Latin books in themselves as literature and as openings into 
history. This point of view is certainly as important as ever. 
But the Report throws us back upon the value of the grammatical 
part of Latin study, which I think has been lately less appreciated 
than in the previous generation. I suppose all of us who are 
engaged in the teaching of Latin must confess that in the matter 
of expression and of grammatical accuracy we find in the text- 
books now commonly used a great variety of doctrine not all of 
which is consistent or indeed qidte intelligible either to us or 
to those we teach ; and I suppose we all remember that in our 
own schooldays the worst English style that could be thought 
of wad that commonly current in the translation of Latin boolcs ; 
and such English is, I fear, still accepted by teachers in Latin 
as good enough for the purpose. I believe that one of the first 
things we must set our minds to is to see that bad English is 
driven out of the Latin class, that the author's meaning should 
be expressed in the best possible English, and so the teaching of 
Latin be made a discipline in English speaking. The Classical 
Association a year or two ago laid stress on the importance in 
the teaching of grammar of confining questions to those words 
and idioms which are familiar in the authois most regularly 
used in the schools, and of keeping out exceptional and strange 
words. One Examining Body, at any rate— the University of 
Wales—has taken that hint to heart, and has produced a pro- 
gramme based on the lines the Classical Association suggested. 
We have therefore some reason to hope that if we can lay down 
the lines of curricula for secondary schools, and say in rough 
outline what should be taught and examined upon, the Associa- 
tion will have the power of enforcing what it thinks right." 

Sir OuvBB Lodge. — " No one attending the brilliant gathering 
of last night would feel that they were attending * A Oranmiarian's 
Puneral.' But I take it that, more or less, we were attending 
the funeral of effete methods of teaching. 

" As one who is anxious for the welfare of the Faculty of Arts 
in this University— students of which have steadily been in- 
c^reasing in number of late years, Latin being no exception, — ^I 
can assure you that your visit has been of the utmost value to 
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us here. Tbeie ie a tendency in some quarteiB to think that in 
daaaical Bubjects we are so much overshadowed by the magnitude 
of a neighbouring University that it is barely necessary for us 
to pay much attention to them. But, although overshadowed, 
we must not consent to be extinguished. The Faculty of 
Arts has a very real mission and duty to this community. 
Many people here realise that in this University we do not 
live by Engineering and Metallurgy alone ; and, as Professor 
Sonnensehein has said, food and die resulting tissue need not 
be of the same nature. But this wholesome sentiment might be 
both strengthened and widened ; and a visit, like this, of tha 
most eminent scholars must contribute to that end. For I take 
it that your meetings are to some extent of the nature of a mis- 
sionary enterprise. That is why you meet in different places, 
and why, I suppose, you do not always wish to meet with dosed 
doors — ^admitting members only. People in the locality who 
are not members take an interest in hearing and seeing distin- 
guished people ; so if you would allow me to make a suggestion, 
I cannot but think that it would be useful if, in imitation of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, you had 
a dass of temporary or local members, who might be called 
Associates, who could join for the one meeting only — ^without 
any pretence to be scholars — ^in order to get the benefit of joxa 
deliberations, to get behind the scenes, as it were, and to get a 
notion of what we may call the ^ atmosphere ' of the present 
stage of classical studies. We should thus not feel ourselves 
quite so much outsiders as we have perhaps done on this occasion. 
I have a right to be present to-day because I was specially invited 
by Professor Sonnensehein to attend. May I therefore ind- 
dentally conmient on a remark that fell from Mr. Compton, that 
parents must be taught that the boys at school are to leam 
nothing useful ? I suggest that observations of this kind^ if they 
get into the papers, as they usually do, are liable to do harm. 
They are so easily quoted and misimderstood. We know what is 
meant — ^that there must not be too close attention to the idea 
of utility ; or, as I should prefer to put it, the definition of the 
term ' useful ' is a very wide one. As a matter of fact, a great 
many of the arguments for classical studies that have been 
adduced to-day were to the efEect that they are useful — ^useful in 
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enabling a pupil to understand English grammalr, in assisting 
him to learn modem languages, and so on. But, quite irrespective 
of any question of utility, I myself hope much from the course 
which we are beginning now for the study of the Greek classics 
in English translations ; so as to enable people to begin the study 
from that end, to realise the meaning and contents of the ancient 
books, to cultivate a taste for literature ; and then a few may 
develop into scholars. The great bulk of people cannot be 
scholars — ^that must always be a privilege of the few— but, never- 
theless, let people once realise the beauties and the humanities 
embedded in the ancient literature, they will understand the 
enthusiasm felt for it, they will recognise it as an asset of the 
human race, and they will not wQlingly let it die." 

Miss A. P. MaoVat (Classical Mistress in the Wadleigh High 
School, New York). — " In America pupils have only four years 
for the study of Latin in secondary schools before passing on 
to the Universities. We have found the testimony practically 
unanimous from the teachers of English, of French, of German, 
of History, that the good resulting from the pupils' four y tors of 
classical work is very apparent in all the other branches they 
take up. For instance, in my school in New York, the pupils 
who do not study Latin are less detired by the teachers in the 
subjects I have mentioned. They always say — ^Let us have those 
who have studied Latin, and if possible those who have studied 
Latin and Greek. We in America recognise our debt to England 
for inspiration and guidance in teaching the classics. Yesterday's 
discussion about Pronunciation and this to-day about Curricula 
I have followed with the keenest interest ; and I hope to pass on 
something of what has been said to my fellow-teachers in America.'* 

Mr. R. T. EixiOTT said that one thing they should seek to do 
in their public school teaching of Latin was to combine it even 
in its earliest stages with comparative philology, the great value 
of which for hoys was that it taught the reason of things ; and 
the reason was often more important than the fact. 

Miss RooKE. — " I also would plead for a closer connexion 
between Latin and French in schools. Some teachers of Latin 
aeem never to have heard of French, and some teachers of French 
to have no idea of Latin. It would be well if the teacher of 
JJatin could take some part in. the French teaching, to show the 
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connexion between the two, and the descent of the Romance 
languages, thus aiding the study of the latter and further 
stimulating the pupil to acquire Italian and Spanish later.*' 

Mr. W. F. Dingwall thought that those who held the opinion 
that the study of Latin made it unnecessary to learn English 
granunar rather minimised the difficulty of learning English 
simply by a study of Latin. He believed that the use of the 
superfluous but in a sentence like '' I do not doubt but that he 
will come,*' and the incorrect use of the relative in *^ Mr. Jones, 
whom I understand has left already,'^ were due to a certain 
extent to Latin. 

The Chairman, in bringing the discussion to a dose, said that 
an immense amount of light had been thrown on the value of 
the study of Latin by the experience they had got from those 
who were engaged in the teaching of women. He had been for 
some years past immensely impressed by educational reports 
drawn up in all parts of America as to the growing belief in Latin 
as a basis of linguistic education. 

The Resolution was then put to the meeting and carried 
unanimously. 

Mr. R. Cabt Gilson. — " I have been entrusted with the 
pleasant task of proposing the second Resolution : 

" * That the Classical Association welcomes the Report of 
the British Association Conmiittee, 1907, as recognising the 
value of literary studies in the School and the importance 
of training in English, and also as a protest against the 
danger of an overcrowded curriculum.* 

'* Most of us have probably read the Report of the British Asso- 
ciation, Section L, with feelings of satisfaction, not unmixed with 
surprise. We had been told by many eminent authorities that 
British education generally was in a bad way — a proposition 
to which I am always ready to assent, for it depends on 
the standard of reference — and that the particular way in which 
it was so bad was that the curriculum was all wrong. We have 
now before us a model curriculum, in the framing of which some 
at least of our most energetic critics have taken part ; and the 
surprising thing is that the time-table thus suggested corresponds 
so closely with that in use already in many English schools, that 
it is no easy matter to detect a difference. I feel, therefore, a 
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little as^a schoolboy might, who should be sent up to the head 
master expecting a thiashing, and receive only an admonition 
to go on doing as he had done already. Nevertheless I do heartily 
welcome this Report, because for the first time it afEords a common 
ground on which to build something of constructive value. So 
long as some of our critics talked as if the whole object of educa- 
tion were to make engineers, such ground was hard to find. It 
is otherwise now that we have a reasoned statement of this kind, 
allowing a considerable portion of time to be devoted to literary 
subjects. This gives something to work on, and afibrds a prospect 
of agreement on points which may still be in dispute. Both 
sections of the Resolution deserve, I think, your hearty support : 
that which refeis to English, because of the plain fact that the 
fiiBt essential in all good education is training in the use of the 
mother tongue ; and that which refers to the simplification of 
the curriculum, because it is perhaps the most crying need of 
the time. Half our difficulties arise from what is here pronounced 
' the ill-founded belief that the curriculum should be an abstract 
of all modem knowledge.'" 

The Resolution was seconded by Hbs. Vebball, who said, 
**I should Uke to emphasise what has been said in 
protest against an overcrowded curriculum. On page 7 of 
our Report we say, ' We are at one with the Conmiittee of the 
BritiBh Association in recognising that there is a need of secondary 
schools of different types and with different curricula or combina- 
tions of curricula.' If there is a general trend towards educa- 
tional improvement in the direction of widening and not narrowing 
the choice of schools in later life, it becomes more and more im- 
portant that the authorities who are going to manage those schools 
should agree as to the preliminary training. For if there is no 
general agreement as to what is to be learnt by children under 
twelve years of age, we must teach them in the earlier schools all 
the subjects to be taught in the later schools or begin specialisa- 
tion in the nursery. That is an additional argument for agree- 
ment beween the education authorities as to a desirable curriculum 
in schools for those below the age of twelve. I should like also 
to emphasise the importance of a training in English. One never 
speaks with a Frenchman of any class in society without feeling 
an admiration, tempered with envy, at the command that he 
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flhowB, compared with an Engliahman of the same claas, of hia 
own language. The reason, I think, is not far to seek. IW quite 
recently the last thing that an English child has learnt has been 
English, whereas the whole basis of the French child's education 
is his own language. How can we expect children to have the 
power of expression in good English, unless at an age when the 
memory is tenacious we familiarise them with good English ? 
Quite apart from the linguistic training that can be given by 
teaching Latin, training can be given by allowing children to 
read and be familiar with English literature. This will help them 
in their classical training as well as in other things." 

The Bev. Professor Mahaffy said that the idea under which 
they had been brought up was that there were some very im- 
portant essentiab and very hard subjects which no boy would 
be likely to learn unless he had learnt them in his youth or at 
school ; and that the subjects which could be acquired later were 
the elegancies and delights of life. He thought that if among 
* a great quantity of subjects something should be given up, then 
the things to be given up should be those most likely to be studied 
hereafter. Attending brilliant lectures on English literature was 
not University Education. There was no real hard work in it, 
and the boy or girl who did not master what he' or she did not 
like, was the boy or giri not worth having. 

Dr. W. H. D. Rouss thought they would run the risk of a 
severe fall if they took the line of defence that Latin was a good 
way of teaching English. As a matter of fact, it was found to 
be true economy to separate up the subjects of instruction ; to 
combine them later, if necessary, would not be found a miatter 
of great difficulty. The teaching of English laboured under the 
disadvantage that people regarded not what was actually done 
in the schools which taught it, but the preconceived notiona of 
those who had been trained in Latin and Greek grammar as to 
how they would teach it themselves. Formerly it was assumed 
that if English were studied in school, it would be studied in such 
a way as to create distaste. He did not think that at alL A 
paper on Shakespeare need not be set like a critical paper on 
the text of Aeschylus. He took an entirely opposite view to 
Professor Mahaffy. It seemed to him that if a subject were 
not capable of inspiring enjoyment, it ought not to be taught to 
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the young. Why a thing should not be useful educationally 
and at the same time enjoyable, he could not see at alL 
He did not think they ought to expect a schoolboy just 
beginning Latin to appreciate the style of livy, or Virgil, 
or Cicero. A necessary preliminary to the appreciation of 
style was to undeistand the meaning. They must find a 
way by which the beginnings of the language could be 
taught simply for understanding. If they could do that 
best by using a vocabulary entirely connected with daily life — 
the acts of rising, sitting, standing, the doors and windows 
of the room — ^then they should not be ashamed of using 
it any rate for the preliminaries. The more literary and 
elegant vocabulary of Xenophon or Cicero was really not more 
ennobling than the names for common things. It might be worth 
while for the Curricula Conunittee to consider the best way to 
teach the understanding and the use of Latin to beginners and 
to shake off all preconceived ideas on the subject. 

Mr. J. K. FoTHBBiNOHAM Said he did not think it was realised 
to what extent Latin was crowded out, not merely in schools 
that prepared pupils for business, but even in schools which 
carried on education to the stage where students entered the 
University. From the majority of the secondary schools which 
took the London University Schools Examination, not a single 
candidate offered Latin. The only interpretation that could be 
put upon it was that in those schools no Latin was taught up to 
the necessary standard of the examination. If they were to do 
anything to prevent overcrowded curricula, they must see that 
their own people were placed on the Local Education Authorities* 

Miss C. J. M. HuBBAOK (Head Mistress of the City and County 
School, Chester) reminded the last speaker that the schools in 
question, made possible by the Act of 1902, were not formed 
until two years later, and so had only some four years' work 
to show. As the majority of their pupils came from elementary 
schools at 12 or 13, the difficulty of getting them into secondary- 
school ways could be realised. In her own school they taught 
Latin from the age of 14. 

Mrs. EcKHAJiD said she wished to repudiate with all her strength 
the idea that parents should deliver up their children to schools 
to be taught things which were absolutely useless. They wanted 
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their childien not to learn Latin or Greek or English, but to love 
literature ; and they were quite willing to leave it to the Claaaical 
ABSociation whether it should be through Latin or Greekor English, 
BO long as they got baok from the schools educated boys and 
girls. 

Professor Conwat observed that the decrease in the study of 
Latin in schools in the neighbourhood of London was immedi- 
ately due to the action of the University of London in having 
struck Latin ofE the list of compulsory subjects for their Matricu- 
lation, and also to what, in his own opinion, was the unsatis&ctory 
nature of the training in Latin which was encouraged, if not 
demanded, by the present regulations for the examination in 
Latin. He held that it was essential that not merely efficiency 
in Unprepared Translation should be demanded, but that also 
a reasonable choice of Set Books should be offered if the teacheis 
were to make the subject at that stage really profitable to their 
pupils. Mere linguistic drill, valuable as it was on other grounds, 
made the subject extremely unpopular, and rightly so, as it 
entirely excluded the humanising literary teaching which was 
involved in the reading of a great book, even of a simple kind. 
He did not think the time had come for asking the Univeisity 
to restore Latin to its position as a compultory subject, but he 
pointed out that by the influence of the Classical Association, 
which made itself felt in better methods of teaching, the study 
of Latin in the schools might be veiy largely increased, as in fact 
it had been in recent yean in the North of England. In the 
Matriculation Examination of the four Northern Universities, in 
which both Set Books and Unprepared Translation were required, 
the increase in the total number of candidates was about 30 per 
cent, per annum ; whereas in 1906, and again in 1906, the increase 
in candidates taking Latin, although it was a voluntary subject, 
was 50 per cent, in each year. 

Professor Sonnbnschein pointed out that in Birmingham they 
had set a good example by making Latin compulsory at Matricu- 
lation for candidates going in for Arts or Medicine, and the regula- 
tion had been found to work admirably ; it involved no difficulties 
or disadvantages, so far as they had discovered. It imposed 
no disabilities on students of Science or Commerce; and by 
securing that every candidate for an Arts degree should enter 
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on his first year's course of study with an adequate equipment of 
knowledge it kept up the standard of the Arts degree. 

The C^LAiBMAK, in closing the discussion, said that he looked 
forward with great hope to good results now that the repre- 
sentatives of science and of literature had come into touch with 
one another through the newly formed Committee of the British 
Association. 

The Resolution was then put to the meeting and carried nem, con. 

The Bey. Professor Hahaffy, in proposing a vote of thanks 
for the hospitality extended to the Classical Association, said : 
*' I am a very young member of this Association, but I am older 
than any of you in enjoying the hospitalities of Birmingham. 
It is forty years now since I first came here to attend various 
meetings, congresses, and amusements, and therefore no one 
knows better than I do the splendid hospitality of this great city. 
The Resolution which I propose is, ' That the Meeting expresses 
its deep gratitude to the University and City of Birmingham, 
to the Local Organising Committee and the Hospitality Com- 
mittee, to the contributors to the Guarantee Fund, and to the 
private hosts and hostesses for the services which have rendered 
this meeting so great a success. The special names I am told to 
mention are : the Lord Mayor, for his reception ait the Council 
House and for the loan of the Town Hall ; the Vice-Chancellor 
and Council of the University of Birmingham for their reception 
at Boumbrook and for the use of the lecture theatres in the Uni- 
versity Buildings ; the Council of the Midland Institute for the 
use of their lecture theatre for the performance of the Hippolytus ; 
Bfr. Oranville Bantock for the music to the H%jypolytU8j which he 
composed specially for this occasion ; the Hon. Secretary of the 
Local Organising Conmiittee, Mr. C. A. Vince ; the President and 
the Hon.'Secretary of the Hospitality Committee, Mrs. Chamberlain 
and Mrs. Sonnenschein ; the University Club for hospitality to 
members of the Association durmg the General Meeting ; Mr. 
Gilson for the use of a conversation and writing-room at the King 
Edward's school. I know from long experience what troubles 
and annoyances our worthy hostesses have had to endure. I 
know from our own attempts at Dublin how much many people 
put themselves out for their temporary guests. We have to get 
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up at unaeaaoiiable honn ; we have to bnfltle through breakfast 
in an indecent way ; we have to ahift the dinner-hour from 
the gentlemanly hour of 8 to the uncomfortable hour of 6, and 
generally to breakthrough the habits of organised sodety. But 
our hosts have behaved as if it were natural for them to be 
disturbed and put out; they have entertained us with such good 
will and pleasure as to make us believe that we are all perfectly 
welcome in this gieat city. It is with heartfelt pleasure that I 
propose this Resolution." 

Professor CoNWAT seconded the Resolution, observing that the 
gathering had been in every way successful, perhaps more success- 
ful than any that had met before, as indeed he hoped might be 
the case every year. He thought that the thanks of the Asso- 
ciation were especially due to Professor and BIrs. Sonnenschein, 
on whom must have fallen the great burden of organising the 
meeting. He wished to be allowed to express his gratitude to 
Professor Sonnenschein by a reflection which he would like to 
couch in the subjunctive mood, expressing a command or pro- 
phecy, but which at all events he might put into the optative — 
the very strong desire which all members of the Association felt 
that its meeting in Birmingham might do at least something 
to stimulate the movement for founding in the University of 
Birmingham a separate Chair of Greek. 

The Resolution was carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman. — " I have now to bring before the meeting 
another Resolution, which ought, I feel, to stand by itself — a 
vote of thanks to Professor Sonnenschein. It has already been 
partly anticipated by Professor Conway, but none the less you 
will be glad to carry it as a separate Resolution. Birmingham 
has long been known as the home of organisation, and Professor 
Sonnenschein has shown that he is as great an organiser as he is 
a scholar and a grammarian. Birmingham has also been known 
as the home of hospitality ; and through Professor Sonnenscheiii 
the organised hospitality, for which you have already thanked 
the citisens of Birmingham, has been arranged. He has, I know, 
devoted not da3rB, but weeks and months, to thinking out and 
carrying out all the details which this meeting required. In the 
matter of hospitality he and Mrs. Sonnenschein have worked 
together; and I do not know to which of them most thanks 
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and credit are due. Anyhow, the result has been a civic welcome 
for which we are indeed grateful. Birmingham may not have 
any special classical tradition, or obligation to the classics ; yet, 
ever since the foundation of the University of Birmingham, a 
sense of sympathy has sprung up between all the studies that 
are pursued within these buildings; and to that sense of the 
value of learning to a great commereial community we may 
ascribe that wonderful hospitality which we have here received. 
But to Professor Sonnenschein we are indebted for something 
morethanfor his services during the last few months in organising 
our meeting. He has been from the first, as you know, our Hon. 
Secretary ; he is the only officer whose services have been con- 
tinuous from our foundation ; he was one of the first organisers, 
and indeed one of the founders of this Association, and, in his 
capacity as Secretary, he has devoted more time than anybody 
else on our Council to forwarding the interests of the Association. 
I would remind you, too, that he has been for the last two years 
Chairman of the Curricula Committee, and that the great reforms 
that are being carried out at this moment in the schools of England 
are due in great measure to the Reports which his fruitful ideas 
have done so much to inspire. Without even asking for a seconder 
I will ask you to carry this vote of thanks by acclamation." 
Carried by acclamation. 

Dr. Rouse. — "I wish to propose a vote of thanks to our 
Chairman, who as Chairman of our Council for several years has 
been unwearying in his attendance at its meetings." 

Carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, said : 
'' I simply look upon myself as a convenient piece of machinery 
for helping the Association to get along." 

Professor SoimBNscHEiN.— '* I feel it would be improper if I 
did not utter one brief word of very heartfelt thanks, on behalf 
of Mrs. Sonnenschein and myself, for the exceedingly cordial 
Resolution which you have passed. I can only say that the 
large amount of work that the meeting has involved for us has 
indeed been a labour of love; and an exceedingly interesting 
sort of problem it was—almost like a game of chess— how to fit 
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the people into their proper locations in the various meelang- 
places and in private residences. In the work of organising the 
Town Hall meeting we received most valuable expert assistance 
from Mr. Vince, who is a Vice-President of our local Branch ; to 
him the success of that meeting, as of many other meetings in 
the Birmingham Town Hiall, is in large measure due. There is 
another name which is not likely to be forgotten in connexion 
with the General Meeting of this year ; but only a few of us 
know that Dr. Qilbert Hurray devoted nine days of unremitting 
labour to superintending the rehearsals of the jfftppolyftis. I 
should like to add that if the Association is grateful for Birming- 
ham hospitality, I know that many people in Birmingham are 
exceedingly grateful to the Association for paying them this 
visit. It has been the opportunity of forming and of renewing 
many delightful friendships. And I think Birmingham as a 
whole feels that the real meaning of classical studies, their 
human interest, and also perhaps their educational value, hss 
been brought home to the city in a very forcible way. In regard 
to what the Chairman and others have said about the foundation 
of this Association, I think the name of Professor Poetgate 
should be mentioned first in that connexion : he was the prime 
initiator of the idea. But he invited my co-operation in 1902 ; 
and for a time we two ran it together — ^the lion's share of the 
work in the initial stages &lling to him." 
The proceedings then terminated. 
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THE 

PRONUNCIATION 
OF GREEK 



The following Report was adopted at the Annual Meeting held 
at Birmingham, in October, 1908, and is now published by 
the authority of the Association. 

The Pronunciation Committee of the ClaBdcal Aasodation, 
which has already reported on Latin Pronunciation, is em- 
powered also '*to consider what changes in the present pro- 
nimciation of Greek should be recommended for general 
adoption." 

The following scheme is that presented by the Committee, 
and approved in principle by the Association in October, 1907, 
but completed and slightly modified in one or two details. On the 
more difficult problem of accentual pronunciation the Committee 
abstains at present from any recommendations, but thinks it 
well to submit one or two cautions and suggestions for the 
guidance of any teachers or students who may feel themselves in 
a position to make experiments with a view to some advance 
towards the ancient pronunciation. 

The following suggestions are not put forward as constituting 
a complete scientific scheme, but as approximations which, for 
teaching purposes, may be regarded as practicable, and at the 
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same time as a great advance on the present usage, both for clear- 
; in teaching and for actual likeness to the ancient sounds. 



As in Latin, the quantities of the vowels should be 
strictly observed. For example, the short vowels in varfjp, 
Ttym, x^P^^9 vhojpj should be carefully distinguished from the 

long vowels in <f>pa'rpla^ kIvw^ X*^P^y Vfi€i9, 

Vowels. 

a and a, r and Y, « and o, i^ and m may be pronounced as 

the corresponding vowels in Latin : LOi 
a, as a infidher, 
a, as a in aAa. 
I, as ee in /ee<2. 

T, as i in Fr. piquet^ nearly as Eng. i in fit. 
e, as e in /ret. 
o, as in not 

7 (long «) as e in Lat. mSto, Eng. a in node, 
m) (long o) as in Lat. Roma, Eng. home. 

The pronunciation recommended for ij and w is dictated 
by practical considerations. But in any school where the 
pupils have been accustomed to distinguish the sounds of 
French h and 6, the Committee feels that the open sound (of 
^ in t2 m^), which is historically correct for i;, may well be 
adopted. In the same way there is no doubt that the pro- 
nunciation of w in the fifth century b.c. was the open 
sound of oa in Eng. broads not that of the ordinary English 
0, But since the precise degree of openness varied at different 
epochs, the Committee, though preferring the open pronun- 
ciation, sees no sufficient reason for excluding the obviously 
convenient practice of sounding to just as Jjatin o. For both 
Greek and Latin the diphthongal character of the English 
vowels in node and home^ i.e. the slight if sound in mate and 
the slight u sound in home^ oum, is incorrect. But the dis- 
crepancy is not one which any but fairly advanced students 
need be asked to notice, unless indeed they happen to be 
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already familiar with the pure vowel soondB of modem 
Welsh or Italian. 

V as French tl in da pain, 

V as Freneh 3 in ma or Germ, ti in grfin. 

In recommending this sound for the Ghreek v, the Oommit- 
tee is partly guided by the fact that its correct production is 
now widely and successfully taught in English schools in 
early stages of instruction in French and German. But in 
any school where the sound is strange to the pupils at the 
stage at which Greek is begun, if it is felt that the effort to 
acquire the sound would involve a serious hindrance to pro- 
gress, the Committee can only suggest that, for the time, the 

V should be pronounced as Latin u (short as oo in Sng. tookf 
long as 00 in Eng. loose), though this obscures the distinctioD 
between words like Xw and Xovw. 

Diphtkongt. 

a<»a + f nearly as ai in laBiah (broadly pronounced), Fr. 

oi«« + i as Eng. oiinoi/. 
VI » V ^ I as Fr. ui in hsL 

In ^ 7 i{f the first vowel was long, and the seeond only 
faintly heard. 

<c The precise sound of <i is difficult to determine, but in 
Attic Greek it was never confused with i^ till a late period, 
and to maintain the distinction clearly it is perhaps best for 
English students to pronounce it as Eng. eye, though in 
fact it must have been nearer to Fr. Se in pasaie, Eng. ey in 
grey. The Greek 'AX^cc^? is Latin Alpheua, 
av = au, as Germ, an in ffhXLSf nearly as Eng. ow in gown 
€v sieu, nearly as Eng. ew in yew, u in tone. 
•V as Eng. 00 in moon^ Fr. ou in rous. 

CcnmmanU, 

r, /9, Ty d, K, and 7 as j?, 5, f, d^ ife, and g respectively in 
Latin ; except that «y (before 7, r, and x) ^ tmd to denote 
the nasal sound heard in Eng. ankk, anger. 
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^, X, ;»9 v as Lat. r^lffn^n^ 

tf, ? always as Lat. s (Eng. 8 in mouia), except before fi^ .7 
and /fty where the sound was ss in Bng. Aos iaen, ha§ gone, 
has made : e.g. acfitinotf 00070^0^1 iapUt, 

f as Eng. z in iiHO^ and ^r as Eng. ps in fapee. 

{ as Bng. ds in adze, ds in breads on. 

AepiraUe. 

The Committee has carefully considered the pronunciation of 
the aspirated consonants in Greek. It is certain that the primi- 
tive pronunciation of x» ^i <t> was as k.h, t.h, p.h, that is ss k, t» 
p followed by a strong breath, and the Committee is not prepared 
to deny that this pronunciation lasted down into the classical 
period. Further, there is no doubt that the adoption of this pro- 
nunciation makes much in Greek accidence that is otherwise 
obscure perfectly comprehensibla If 0aiVw be pronounced 
fhaiwWf it is readily understood why the reduplicated perfect is 
f^h^va ; but if it be pronounced fa^vw^ the perfect^ pronounced 
nef^va^ is anomalous. The relation of i4>^imiiu and the like to 
latiiiUy of 4>P^^^^ to ^^^% ^^ ^P^i to tpix^ becomes intelligible 
when it is seen that 9, 0, and x contain a real h-sound. This 
advantage seems to be one of the reasons why it has been 
adopted in practice by a certain number of English teachers. 

In the course of time the pronunciation of the aspirates 
changed by degrees to that of fricatives, which is now current 
in most districts of Greece, becoming f, $ pronounced ss th in 
English thin, and x acquiring the sound of the German ch.^ 

If the later sounds are accepted, no change in the common 
pronunciation of $ and in England will be required, but it will 
remain desirable to distinguish between the sounds of k and x» 
which are at present confused : d«o? and dx®'» 'a«W and x'^^'^^ 
being now pronounced alike. This may be done by giving x the 
sound of kh, or of German ch, as in auch. The Committee 

* The dat68 and stages of these changes cannot as yet be settled with 
precision. But the prsctical choice seems to be between the earliest 
and the latest values, though there ie no doubt whatever that a distinct 
h was heard in all these founds long after the 4th oentory b.o. 
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wouldi on the whole^ reoommend the latter alternative as being 
more familiar in Qennaa, Scotch, and Irish plaoe-Dames.> 

The Committee, though loth to do anything to disoourage the 
primitive pronunciation of the aspirates, has not been able to 
satisfy itself that it would be easy to introduce this pronunciation 
into schools to which it is strange ; and it is of opinion that it is 
not advisable to recommend anything at present that might in- 
crease the labour ci the teacher or the student of Gkeek. It 
therefore abstains from reconunending any change in the com- 
mon pronunciation of the aspirates except in the case of x- 
AeoentuaHan, 

There is no doubt that in the Classical period of Greek the 
accented syllables were marked by a higher pitch or note 
^^ than the unaccented, and not by more stress, not, that is, 
with a stronger current of breath and more muscular 
* effort. Therefore, unless the student is capable of giving 
a musical value to the Greek signs of accent^ it is doubtful 
whether he should attempt to represent them in pronunciation ; 
for in many cases we should make our pronunciation more, not 
less remote from that of the Greeks themselves if we gave to 
their accented syllables the same stress as w% do to the accented 
syUables in English ; for example, in parozytone dactyls 
(irex/N^/tcVoff) when the penult is stressed, the quantity of the 
long antepenult is apt to be shortened and its metrical value 
destroyed.' But where there is no conflict between accent and 
quantity (070^09), something may be said for stressing moderately 
the accented syllable, and so distinguishing e.g, koKA^ and Kukwf^ 
Aio? and £10?, ravra and raOra.* 

^ It is not easy to determine precisely the soand of x^ ^ (x^(^t ^600%) 
at the beginning of words, and the Committee therefore thinks It best to 
leave the option of (1) sounding the first consonants as k and w respectively, 
and the as it is in other positions (this applies both to students who 
adopt the fricative and to those who adopt the primitive aspirate pronon- 
ciation of the letters in other positions), or (2) where the fricative 
pronimciation is adopted, of -Bonnding % and ^, in this position also, respec- 
tively as Sootoh eh and Bnglish /. 

* This had actually happened in spoken Qreek by the 2nd century A.n. 

s This paragraph is taken by permission from The Bettored Prmmuui- 
tion of Greek and Latim, 4th Edition, Ounbiidge, 1908. 



ADDENDUM 

TO THE 

SCHEME OF LATIN PRONUNCIATION. 

The Oommittee, recognising that the precise sound given at 
different periods to the different aspirates in words borrowed into 
Latin from Greek (thedtrum, Philipptu, chorua) is difScult to 
determine, thinks that in anj case it is of practical importance 
for teaching that the sounds should not vary from those given 
to Of 0y and x ^ Greek ; and therefore on the whole recommends 
the fricative pronunciation, i.e. 

fh in theStrum as in £ng. theatre, 
ph in Philippus as in Eng. Philip, 
ch in chorus as Germ, eh in noch, or Scotch eh in loch. 

But where the pronunciation of 9 x ^ Greek as true 
aspirates (t -^ h^ etc., as in English boat-house) has been suc- 
cessfully adopted, the Committee does not wish to recommend 
that any other pronunciation should be adopted for th ph eh in 
words borrowed into Latin. 

y should be pronounced as Greek v (see page 102). 

8. H. Butcher, Chairma/n, 
r. s. oonway. 
Robinson Elus. 
C. A. A. Du FoNTiT. 

R. 0. GiLSON. 
J. P. POSTOATB.* 

W. G. Rdshbbookb. 

E. A. SoNNBNSCHXIN.f 

M. H. Wood. 

S. B. WiNBOLT, Hon. See. 

* With reserve as to the pronnnciation of ci. 
t With reserve as to the pronusdatioii of v. 
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INTERIM REPORT OP THE CURRICULA 
COMMITTEE 



Youm Oommittes, appointed hy resolution of the Oooneil, 
Janoary 18, 1908, elected Frofeaaor Soonenachein as its Ghaii^ 
TkeEdue^ man and Mr. Flantin as ita Secretary. Oar first 
tiansl vdMe bnsineeB was to take into oonaideration the quflstioD 
qf^Sk^ raised by ProfesBor Pcetgate, at the Qenenl 
^^ ^ Meeting held at Cambridge (October 1907), whether 
in the case of papils whose edacation is not munlj 
cla s a eal sofBdent time is given to Latin, and whether, when 
only a few hours a week are given, the subject has anj 
educational valuei We formulated the following queotioiDS, 
which were sent to all members of our Committee and to a 
number of other teachers, representative of very various types 
of schools, and not selected by us as believers in the value of 
Latin as an educational subject : 

''(1) In a four years' course of lAtin study what is the 
minimum number of weekly lessons necessary to enable boys or 
girls at the end of their school course (a) to read the easidr 
authors with a dictionary? (6) to reach the standard of the 
London Matriculation examination (or any examination of about 
the same difficulty)? 

" (2) In a four years' course of Latin study in which three or 
four lessons are given each week do you find that the average 
pupils gain such help towards the knowledge of English and 
other modem languages as justifies the time devoted to Latin f " 

The following is a summary of the answers received.^ 

> In this sommary Latin is considered as a claas subject begun at the 
age of aboat 12-13. It may be assumed that each lesson lasts aboat 
f orty-ftve minutes, and that about thirty minutes is allotted to preparation 
for each lesson. 
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QuxsnoN I 

A daily lesson is strongly recommended by many, including 

Mr. Paton (Manchester), Dr. Rouse (Oambridge), Mr. Layng 

(Abingdon), Mr. Lipsoomb (Bolton). Canon Swallow (Ohigwell), 

Mr. Easterbrook (Islington), Mr. Flayne (Woodford), Mr. Went 

(Iieioef«ter), while endorsing the above strong recommendation, 

ocHisider that in no case lees than four and seldom less than five 

lessons a week are sufficient. Mr. A. E. Holme (Dewsbury), 

who obtained answers from twenty-three Head Masters, says: 

'* Taking an average, the number of lessons required for I (a) 

is four, for I (b) is five." The Bev. A. Jamson Smith (King 

Edward's Qrammar School, Camp Hill, Birmingham) considers 

that a daily lesson is necessary during the first year, and after 

that four lessons a week. Miss Gavin (Notting Hill) considers 

that at least four lessons for the first two years and five for the 

two following are necessary for the average girl for (a) and {h). 

Miss Hastings (Wimbledon) regards the minimum number of 

lessons to be four. Some teachers find that the power to read 

the easier authors with a dictionary may be attained, if the 

course is carefully planned, with three lessons a week in four 

years, but they do not think that the standard of the London 

Matriculation can be attained by the average pupil in that time. 

This view was also expressed by six out of eight teachers engaged 

in certain of the smaller secondary schools in London. Several 

teachers remark that a daily lesson is specially desirable in the 

first year. Another important remark, in which several concur, 

is to the effect that four lessons a week for three terms have 

more value than three lessons a week for four terms. 



QuBsnoN II 

The answers to this question show that there exists a strong 
and widespread feeling that even a short course of Latin is 
of great valua The following answers are selected as repre- 
sentative. 
Mr. Williamson (Manchester Grammar School) : 
'* My experience is that, as regards the understanding of English 
and English literature, even the modest knowledge of Latin 
suggested is an invaluable asset." 
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The Rev. Joseph Browne, 8. J. (Rector of St. Francis Xavier's 
College, liverpool) : 

'* It is our experience that the Latin lessons help both directly 
and indirectly to the knowledge of English and other modem 
languages. And we further find that a boy who has had a 
Latin coarse acquires his Science much more quickly, and better, 
than one who has not had Latin." 

Mr. C. G. Rotting (St. Paul's School) : 

*' Without a fair amount of Latin a boy seems to develop no 
sense of form whatever. Scientists, e,g. Prof. Armstrong in 
School recently, are always sneering at the schools for turning 
out boys who cannot express themselves : Prof. Armstrong says 
that much of his time is spent in doing what schools should 
have done for his pupils: this is of course put forward as an 
argument a^atrwl Classical education. It would be interesting 
to know how many of these pupils learned Latin at achooL 
Probably most did not, or were taught to look on it as a 
useless survival.** 

Mr. Holme (Dewsbury), who questioned twenty-three Head 
Masters: 

"The answers to Question (2), with two exceptions^ are 
strongly in the affirmative." 

Canon Swallow (Chigwell), after consulting Mr. Went, Mr. 
Easterbrook, and Mr. Playne: 

"We are unanimously of opinion that Latin should not be 
given up in any case by boys going through the four years' 
course; and that its study is a help to the formation of good 
English style." — *' In my opinion it would be deplorable if Latin 
were neglected in schools of this kind, and I believe that the 
knowledge of Latin gained by the average boy is of great value 
to him in studying English as well as French " (Mr. Went). 

The Rev. A. Jamson Smith (Birmingham) : 

" I regard Latin as far the best instrument for giving general 
conceptions of grammar and etymology. The stpnhola repre- 
senting the phenomena make Latin preferable to English even 
for the purpose of teaching English grammar." 

From the smaller London secondary schools the replies were 
to the same e£Pect. Mr. A. F. Lowe (City of London Freemen's 
School) writes : 

" As English Master I am decidedly of opinion that boys gain 
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a great deal by the study of Latin. A few boys here do not 
learn Latin, and I have invariably found that these boys get 
only a superficial knowledge of the constructions in English.** 

Mifls Sanders (Blackheath High School; now Head Mistress 
of Tunbridge Wells High School) : 

*' Our answer to Question 2 is emphatically ' yes/ even as 
regards a two years' course (the girl who can derive no benefit 
from these two years exists, but she is not the average girl, and 
should not learn Latin at all), for these reasons among others : 

'' (a) that a very short course of Latin Beading, intelligently 
studied, makes impossible the ignorance ci the meaning of 
English words which so often startles one, and gives a first 
conception of the genealogy of words. 

** (b) that the constant use of the highly developed inflexions of 
Latin produces a clearer grasp of the dififerenoe between the 
parts of speech than much English parsing. It is found that 
Kngliflh Grammar leesons can safely be given up when Latin is 
begun." 

Miss Sanders questioned a number of Modem Language 
Teachers, and found them unanimous in their opinion that even 
a short course of Latin is invaluable in the help it gives a girl 
when she begins German, and in clearing away difficulties as she 
advances in both German and French. It is especially when 
the higher work is reached that the inferiority of the girl who 
has not had this background of Latin appears; and this in- 
feriority, in their opinion, never entirely disappears. French 
Historical Grammar, rhythm in verse, the effect of the order of 
words, and lastly (though this applies only to the girl who has 
made some advance in Latin) the development of modern 
literature, — all these can only be imperfectly understood by the 
girl who has not studied Latin. 

Miss Gavin (Head Mistress of Netting Hill High School) : 

** My experience is that it is worth a girl's while to take a 
ttoo years' course of Latin, as the gain to her other languages is 
very considerable. She may have previously gained clear ideas 
on Case, Voice, Mood, Tense, the use of Pronouns, the nature of 
Subordinate Sentences, but no other language gives her the 
same opportunity of the practice that makes these ideas so 
familiar that they become part of herself. For the pupil who 
starts with ideas that are not dear the gain is obviously greater." 
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Mi88 Bogera (St. Paul's Girls' School) : 

*' My ezperienoe is that the study of Latin is invaluable even 
to children of very moderate alnlity, as it supplies the training in 
grammatical precision and exactness which it is diffieidt to give 
under the new sjrstems of teaching modem languages. I am 
also of opinion that the translation of Latin prose authors into 
English is one of the beet ezerdses in English composition that 
can be devised." 

Miss Wood (St Mary's College, Paddington^ formerly of the 
North London Collegiate School) : 

" It seems to me impossible to overrate the advantage of an 
intelligent knowledge of even a little Latin, since without it a 
great deal of the English language must remain only half 
understood. Of its advantages in the acquisition of the Romance 
languages, it seems hardly necessary to say anything. . . . 
There seems to be no other study that can serve equally (I am 
still speaking of only the four years' course) to correct the 
looseness and vagueness of expression so deplorably prevalent 
in English (even non-joumaliBtio English !). The strict and 
logical character of Latin syntax enforces accuracy and clearness 
of thought as no other language study does." 

Other testimony to the same efBsct may be quoted. 

The f oUowing is an extract from EngUA High Sf^ooU for 
OirlSf by Miss Burstall, Head Mistress of Manchester High 
School : '^ Latin has such value in grammatical training and 
as an aid to the study of English, that even two years of it 
are worth having. We have never heard a woman regret 
having leamt Latin, even a little Latin, in her youth. We h^ve 
heard many a one regret ignorance of it. Home lies like a 
great rock at the basis of the civilisation of Western Europe, 
and no person is completely educated who knows nothing of 
Latin." 

At the meeting of the Modem Language Assodattoci on 
Jan. 7, 1908, a discussion took place on the position of German 
in English Schools. The following remarks, which we quote 
from the April number of Modem Langvage Teaekingf are of 
special value because the Association is interested in furthering 
the study of the modem rather than the ancient languages. 

''Miss Lowe (Head Mistress of the Girls' High School, Leeds) 
said that, though she was greatly in sympathy with the study 
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of Qerman, she hoped tbe Modem Language Association would 
be careful what position they took up with regard to the place 
of Latin in schools. For one things there seemed to be some 
misconception of the aim of classical teachers of the present day. 
Latin and Greek are no longer the dry bones of the past, but 
many teachers are trying to induce boys and girls to appreciate 
daasioal works as masterpieces of literature. ... In her own 
experience she had found infinitely better results in German 
when the children began with French, then studied Latin, 
and then German, than when the order was French, German, 
Latin. 

*' Miss Purdie (Exeter High School) wished to corroborate the 
experience of Miss Lowe with regard to taking first French and 
then Latin and then German. . . . She would go further and 
assert that including Latin in the curriculum saved an enormous 
amount of time. It was a preparation for German, and it 
saved time by abolishing English grammar; and it also saved 
time by preparing for an appreciation of the great masters of 
English literature. She could not be too grateful to the 
Board of Education for opposing the tendency to give up 
Latin." 

In view of these and many similar opinions which we have 
received, it seems clear that even a short course of Latin is found 
valuable by teachers in schools of various types. Speaking 
generally, it may be said that classical study is more in favour 
than it was, say ten years ago. But we feel that if the study 
is to thrive theare is need of improvement in the methods 
of teaching, especially of the elements. As to what kind of 
improvement is desirable we have already expressed our opinion 
in our last report (1907). 

We desire to welcome the recently issued report of the 
Conunittee of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Heporto/a ^^^^'^9 appointed to advise as to the curricula of 
Committee of Secondary Schools (in the first instance the curricula 
tXeBritieh of boys' schools).^ The outstanding feature of 
AuocuOiim, that report is the recognition which it gives to 
literary as well as to scientific studies, and the provision which 
it makes for the former in the school curriculum. We are 

* This CQmmittee was appointed at the York meeting in 1906, and it 
reported at the Leicester meeting in 1907. 
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prepared to aooept the reoommendation that oat of a total of 
twenty-six school hours per week thirteen hours should be 
allotted to literary subjects prior to the age when Latin is 
begun; and we consider that after Latin has been begun 
sixteen hours per week is sufficient until the point is reached 
when a third foreign language^ ancient or modem, is introduced. 
As to the age at which Latin should be begun, and the allied 
question whether a modem language should be begun before 
Latin, there are differences between the report of the Committee 
of the British Association and the report of the Currieola 
Committee presented to the last general meeting of the Claasicsl 
Association (October 1907). We expressed the opinion that 
when a modem language is the first foreign language learnt 
the study of Latin should not be postponed beyond the age of 
eleven; the Committee of the British Association holds that 
it would be a wise educational experiment to postpone the 
$ystemaii6 teaching of Latin as an ordinary school subject till 
twelve years of age, and that such a change will prove sufficiently 
successful to warrant its adoption. Possibly these differences 
might be adjusted ; for we are at one with the Committee of 
the British Association in recognising that there is a need of 
secondary schools of different types and with different curricula 
or combinations of curricula. That the principle of teaching 
a modem language before Latin carries with it some important 
advantages we have already recognised, though we were unable 
to recommend it as of universal application, being of opinion 
that a great deal depends upon the method of teaching Latin 
which is adopted and upon the opportunities offered by the home. 
Oar experience is that a bright boy of ten years of age from a 
cultivated home may quite well begin Latin without any loss to 
his general development ; and there is a serious danger that if 
the study is postponed till the age of 12 the pressure during 
the years 12-15 may become too great. At the same time we 
recognise that postponement till the age of 12 is a practical 
necessity in the case of a certain type of school In any case, 
the opinions quoted in the earlier part of our report show how 
widespread is the conviction that Latin is an admirable educa- 
tional instrument, and should as a general rule be retained as 
an integral part of the curriculum of secondary schools. ** It is 
not without reason that we turn early to Latin for the gram* 
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matical training which neither our own language nor French 
can supply."^ 

We join heartily with the Committee of the British Association 
in deprecating overcrowding of the ourriculom, as well as all 
spedflJisation of studies before the age of eleven or twelve. 

Such differences as exist between the progiamme of the 
Committee of the British Association and the objects of the 
Classical Association seem on the whole to be differences of 
detail rather than of principle. The Classical Association has 
never advocated the claims of Classics in a narrow or ezclufdve 
spirit. We are therefore encouraged to hope that by dispassion- 
ate criticism and reasonable co-operation the rival claims of 
ClassiGs and the Natural Sciences as subjects of school education 
may be reconcfled. 

E. A. SoNKiNSCHEiK (Chairman). 

O. C. Bell. 

H. M. Burgs. 

W. C. COMPTON. 

A. A. David. 

Ethel Gavih. 

A. F. HoBT. 

E. D. Mansfield. 

T. B. Page. 

J. L. Paton. 

A. B. Raksat. 

W. H. D. Rouse. 

Ad^le F. E. Saedebs. 

R. D. Swallow. 

M. DE G. Yberall. 

H. WiLLIAMSOE. 
W. F. WiTTON. 

W. E. p. Paktut (Swrstory). 

■ Beport on the Teaching of Glassies in Pnissian Secondary Schools (to 
form part of vol. zx of Special Reports on Bdncational Subjects), by 
Mr. Frank Fletcher, Master of Marlborough College, p. 11. 
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APPENDIX. 

Exbract firtm a letter of the kUe Prof. T. D. Seymour, Yaie 
University, to Prof, Poetgaie (1907). 

''As for Greek pronunciation in America. The very first 
paper presented at the very first meeting of the American 
Philological Association, in 1869, was on 'The Best Method of 
pronouncing the Latin and Greek Languages.' (See TraneacHane 
of Am. Phil. Assoc.) Up to that time the old ' American ' 
pronunciation of Greek had prevailed — neglecting the written 
accent, pronouncing a in general as a in make, n/v as teen, etc. 
But gradually, under German influence, the ' Continental ' sounds 
of the vowels were coming in ; and, on the other hand, two or 
three prominent scholars, who had spent a year or so in Greece, 
were using the Modem Greek pronunciation. 

" Between 1869 and 1875 the matter was discussed at great 
length in educational periodicals. Then almost all teachers 
agreed to adopt a pronunciation based on Blass's work, giving 
the vowels and diphthongs with a rude approximation to what 
we suppose the original sounds to have been. None but the 
old men kept to the old-fashi(med pronunciation. A few of the 
students of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
on their return, have been disposed to use the Modern Greek 
pronunciation — but this disposition has not been so marked of 
late years as it was twenty years ago. Most American scholars 
understand each other's Greek now, without trouble of mind. 
The chief divergencies of late have been : 

- " (1) Some have paid more attention to quantity and others to 
the written accent ; 

" (2) While most have pronounced { as English z, some have 
given it as dz, and a very few as zd; 

*^ (S) €1 used to be pronounced as t in unse ; then an effort was 
made to reproduce both parts of the diphthong; and now the 
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ordinary pronunciation entirely oonf usee a and 17— which aeeniB 
to me to be extremely bad, paedagogically. (Only one or two 
scholars so distinguish ct and rj that I can observe it when they 
quote a sentence) ; and 

" (4) Some insist on a pronunciation of a which really makes 
two syllables of it, though the more careful of them make this 
a diphthong with the emphasis on the first element. 

" 80 we have a very fair approximation to unifcHinity. In our 
class-rooms the uncertainty as to ct is the only variation which 
is very disagreeable. We have not entire uniformity with 
regard to x — Bome giving it as the German eA and oth«9 
as k — but that is not so disturbing. The other variations are 
due chiefly to ignorance Cfc carelessness, or to some American 
local pronunciations. E.g.f in some parts of our country a short 

sound is almost non-existent, and there^ naturally enough, 
rw is pronounced either as ray or as r«Mr. I regret to say that 
the attempt to persuade boys and teachers to mark both quantity 
and accent in their reading of Greek has not been very successful. 
When his attention is called to it, a teacher may say rtft^fu, 
but in general he sa3rs either rlfftfu or nJBrjfu 

"We are not 'happy' about our pronunciation of Greek. 

1 am not inclined to urge any change at present, however, in 
view of the chaos which we were in thirty years ago, and in 
particular because of the limited time which our boys have 
in the class-room. Our teacher must use good judgment. He 
cannot give very much time to details of pronunciation without 
neglecting * weightier matters of the law.' Of course we urge 
the elementary teachers to be careful and precise — ^but they 
feel as if the colleges expect the schools to do rather more 
than the schools can do." 
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RULES 

AdapUd at ths JSrit General Meeting qf the Auoeiatitm, Mofy 2»th, 1904 ; 
Amended at the General Meeting o/Janmar^ 6th, 1906, and Oetoher 
lOth, 1908. 

1. The name of the Ajsaodatioii shall be ''Thk Clajbsigal 
Absogiatiok." 

2. The objects of the Association are to promote the develop- 
ment and maintain the well-being of classical studies, and, in 
particular: — 

(a) To impress upon public opinion the claim of such 

studies to an eminent place in the national scheme of 

education; 
(6) To improve the practice of classical teaching by free 

discussion of its scope and methods; 
(e) To encourage investigation and call attention to new 

discoveries; 
{d) To create opportunities for friendly intercourse and 

co-operation among all lovers of dassical learning in 

this country. 

3. The Association shall consist of a President, Yioe-PresidentSy 
a Treasurer, two Secretaries, a Council of fifteen members besides 
the Officers, and ordinary Members. The officers of the Associa- 
tion shaU be members thereof, and shall be ex officio members of 
the Ooundl. 

4. The Council shaU be entrusted with the general administra- 
tion of the affairs of the Association, and, subject to any special 
direction of a General Meeting, shall have control of the funds 
of the Asnaodation. 

5. The Council shall meet as often as it may deem necessary, 
upon due notice issued by the Secretaries to each member, and 
at every meeting of the Council five shall form a quorum. 

6. It shall be within the competence of the Council to make 
rules for its own procedure, provided always that questions before 
the Council shall be determined by a majority of votes, the 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 
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7. The General Meeting of the Aasociaticm shall be held 
annually in some city or town of England or Wales which is 
the seat of a University^ or at any place within the limits of 
the British Empire which has been recommended by a spedal 
resolution of the Council; the place to be selected at the previous 
General Meeting. 

8. The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, Secretaries, and 
Council shall be elected at the General Meeting, but vacanctes 
occurring in the course of the year may be filled up temporarily 
by the CouncO. 

9. The President shall be elected for one jrear, and shall not 
be eligible for re-election until after the lapse of five years. 

10. The Yioe-Presidents, the Treasurer, and the Secretaries 
shall be elected for one year, but shall be eligible for reflection. 

1 1. Membex's of the Council shall be elected for three years, and 
on retirement shall not be eligible for re-election until after the 
lapse of one year. For the purpose of establishing a rotation the 
Council shall, notwithstanding, provide that one-third of its original 
members shall retire in the year 1905 and one-third in 1906. 

12. The Election of the Officers and Council at the General 
Meeting shall be by a majority of the votes of those present, the 
Chairman to have a casting vote. 

13. The list of (tgenda at the General Meeting shaU be prepared 
by the Council, and no motion shall be made or paper read at such 
meeting unless notice thereof has been given to one of the Secre- 
taries at least three weeks before the date of such meeting. 

14. Membership of the Association shall be open to all parsons 
of either sez who are in sympathy with its objects. 

15. Ordinary members shall be elected by the Council. 

16. There shall be an entrance fee of 5a, The annual sub- 
scription shaU be 5«., payable and due on the 1st of January in 
each year. 

17. Members who have paid the entrance fee of 5f. may 
compound for all future subscriptions by the payment in a single 
sum of fifteen annual subscriptions. 

18. The Council shall have power to remove by vote any 
member's name from the list of the Association. 

19. Alterations in the Rules of the Association shall be made 
by vote at a General Meeting, upon notice given by a Secretary 
to each member at least a fortnight before the date of Badi 
meeting. 
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20. The Claasical Aflsooiation ahall have power to enter into 
relations with other bodies within the limits of the British 
Empire having like objects with its own, upon their application 
to the Ck>uncil and by vote of the same. The Council shall 
in each case determine the contribution payable by any such 
body and the privileges to be enjoyed by its members. The 
President of any body so associated shall during his term of 
office be a Vice-President of the Classical Association. But 
the members of the associated body shall not be deemed to 
be members of the Classical Association, nor shall they have 
any of the rights or privileges of members beyond such as they 
shall enjoy through the operation cH this rule. 

The provisions of Rules 8, 10, 12, and 16 shall not apply to 
the Vice-Presidents created under this rule. If the President 
of any body so associated is unable to attend the meetings of 
Council, the Council shall have power to invite that body to 
nominate a representative to serve for a limited period (not 
exceeding one year) as an additional member of Council beyond 
the number 15 mentioned in Rule 3. 
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BxNSON, A. C, M.A, Magdalene College, Cambridge 
^BxKSOK, Godfrey R., 108, Eaton Square, S.W. 

Bbbhabd, Bev. Canon E. R., M.A., The Close, Salisbury. 
^BxBNATS, A E., M.A., 3, Priory Road, Eew, Surrey. 

BxBBiDQS, Miss E H., 7, The Knoll, Beckenham. 

Bbbtram, J., M.A., Sishes, Stevenage. 

Bbthuhs-Baur, Bev. J. E., B.D., 23, Cranmer Road, Cambridge. 

Bbvah, Miss F. E., 16, Alexandra Drive, Sefton Park, 
Liverpool 

Bkwshkb, J.y M.A, St. Paul's Pieparatory School, Colet Court, 
Hammersmith, W. 

BmoooD, Miss 0. A., B.A., County School for Girls, Grove Park, 
Wrexham. 

BnjjOH, C. J.f MA., The Wayside, Oadby, Leicestershire. 

BiNKBY, E. H., MA., 21, Staverton Road, Oxford. 
^BLAODSir, Bev. C. M., M.A, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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Blaksnit, E. H., M.A., The King's School, Ely. 

Blakistoit, G. H., B.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Blobe, J. L., West Downs, Winchester. 

Blundkll, Mies A«, (Jniveraity Club for Ladies, 4, George 
Street, Hanover Sqaare, W. 

Blunt, Rev. A. W. F., M.A., 54, Waldeck Road, Nottingham. 

BoDiNGTOK, N., M.A., Litt.D., Vice-chancellor of the University, 
Leeds. 

BoNSBB, lU. Eon. Sir J. W., MA., 3, Eaton Place, 8.W. 

BooKXB, R P. L., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
^BoBANQUKT, Prof, R. C, M.A., The University, Liverpool 

BomNG, C. O., M.A., 22, Perham Road, West Kensington, W. 

BousnxLD, F. S. N., Grammar School, Brisbane, Queenalajid. 

BowBV, C. C, Middleton Grange, Upper Riocarton, Christ- 
church, New Zealand. 

BowBN, £. G., B.A., Educational Institution, Dundalk, Lreland. 
*BowBN, H. C, M.A., St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 

BowLBT, Bmf. H. T., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

BoTO, Miee 'EL, Astell House, Cheltenham. 

Bradlkt, a. C, 9, Edwardes Square, Kensington, W. 

B&AMiiBT-MooBS, Miee, May Bank, Aigburth, LiverpooL 

Bbaxston, Rev. J. T., M.A., Culver's Close, Winchester. 

B&AMWXLL, W. H., M.A., Bow, Durham. 

Branfoot, Rev. W. H., M.A., Christ's Hospital, West HorBham. 

Bkbtt, W. B., 2, Maryland Street, Rodney Street, LiverpooL. 

Bbidgk, Admiral Sir C, K.C.B., 1, Eaton Terrace, &W. 

Bbighottsb, T. K., University College, Aberystwyth. 

Bbightmak, Rev. F. E., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 

BuHTON, H., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

Bboajdbknt, C. H., B.A., 4, Apsley Cresoenti Bradford. 

Bboadbbnt, H.y M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 

BnocKMAV, Rev. R. T., St. John's Vicarage, Tuebrook, LiverpooL 

Brookb, Mre. 33, Aoomb Street, Whitworth Park, Mftncheeter. 

Bbookb, W. p., M.A., School Field, Rugby. 

Bbooks, Pro/. F., M.A., University College, Bristol 

BnowK, A. 0. B., B.A., New College, QxfonL 

Bbown, a. Theodore, The Nunnery, St. Michael's Hamlet^ 
LiverpooL 

Brown, Prof. J. Rankine, M.A., Victoria University OoUege, 
Wellington, New Zealand. 

Baowm, Rev. E. L., M. A., St. Andrew's School, Eastboome. 
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•Bbownb, Bev. Fro/, H., M.A, University College, Dublin. 
Bbowkb, Very Rev. Joseph, 8. J^ St. Fruicis Xavier's, Salisbury 

Street, liverpooL 
BBOWimra, Oscar, M.A., King's College, Oambridge. 
Browkjohn, a. D., B.A, Ljrnton House, King's Boad, Rich- 
mond, 8.W. 
Bbucx, Eon. W. N., C.B., 14, Oranley Gardens, S.W. 
Bbucs-Fobkbst, Kt M. A, 14, Eton Road, S. Hampstead, N. W. 
Bbtans, C, M.A, Arundel House, Hayling Ishud, Hants. 
Bryant, Bev. £. E., M.A., Charterhouse, Godahning. 
BuBB, Bev. C. S., Henleaze, Paignton, Devon. 
Bull, Bev. R. A., St. Andrew's, Southborough, Tunbridge Wells. 
BuNSBN, Mrs. Y. db, Southacre, Oambridge. 
BuBOB, Bev. H. M., D.D., The College, Winchester. 
BuBKS, Mies M. E., RA, Dudley Municipal High School, 

Dudley, Worcestershire. 
BuBBiTT, Prof. F. C, M. A, Westroad Comer, Oambridge. 
BuBNXnToiris, Sir P., Bt. 

BnBir8n>B, Bev. W. F., MA., St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 
BuBBOUGBB, E. A, M.A., Hertford College, Oxford. 
BuBBOWS, Prof. Ronald M., M.A, The University, Manchester. 
BuBBOws, Ven. Archdeacon W. O., M.A., 4, Manor Road, 

Edgbastbn, Birmingham. 
BuBBTALL, Miee S. A, M.A, Manchester High School for Girls, 

Manchester. 
BuBTON, Miee A. L., M.A., 11, Palace Square, Upper Norwood, 

S.E 
BuBTOK, Bev. Edwin, St. Edmund's College^ Ware. 
BxTBT, Prof. J. B., LL.D., Litt.D., 1, Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 
BuBT, Bev. R G., M A.^ Yicarage, Trumpington, Cambridge. 
BusBBLL, Bev. F. W., D.D., Brasenoee College, O^ord. 
BxncHBB, J. G., M.A., K.C., 32, Elvaston Place, S.W. 
BuTCHXB, S. H., Litt.D., IxL.D., D.Iitt., M.P., 6, Tavistock 

Square, W.C. 
BuTLBB, H. E, M.A., New Collie, Oxford. 
BuTLBB, Very Bev. H. Montagu, D.D., The Lodge, Trinity 

College, Cambridge. 
BuTLBB, Mre. Montagu, Trinity Lodge, Cambridge. 
Btbhb^ Miee A D., 33, Chesterton Road, Cambridge. 

Oadb, F. J., M.A., Teighmore^ Cheltenham. 
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Oaldsooit, W., M.A., School ILoiaae, WolverhamptozL 
Cai/thbop, Mi88 C. M., 50, Albion Boad, South Hampsteid, N.W. 
Campaghac, E. T., M.A» Board of EdncatioD, Whitehall, aW. 
Campbell, Miaa E. L, 84, fltzjohn's Avenae, Hampstead, N. W. 
Campbxll, H. E., Box 374, Boyal Exchange, Manchester. 
Gampbbll, Mrs. L., S. Andrea, Alaasio, Italy. 
Campbell, S. O., M.A, OhrisfB College, Cambridga 
Campiok, Rev, C. T., Aberford Vicarage^ Leeds. 
Cappon, Prof, J., M.A., Queen's University, Kingston, Canadik 
Cabuslb, a D., M.A, c/o A. C. Beck, Esq., Wjton Manor, 

Huntingdon. 
Cabnot, Pfvf. A. J., 9, Bue dee Joyeuses Entries, LouTain, 

Belgium. 
Cabson, H. J., M.A, Belvedere School, Upper Drive, Hove, 



Oabtbb, Bev. T. N., MA., The Grammar School, Manchester. 

Cabtwbiqht, Mi8$ M., M.A., 1, East Flurade, Carmarthen. 

Oasabtxlli, The RL Rev. L. C, M.A, Bishop of SftUbrd, 
St. Bede's College, Manchester. 

Case, Miee Esther, Chantry Mount School, Bishop's Storiford. 

Case, Miee J. E., 5, Windmill HOI, Hampstead, N. W. 

Caspabi, M. O. B., M.A, ITniversity CoU^ge^ Xondon. 

Oaton, Bichaid, M.D., Holly Lee, Livingstone Drive Soaih, 
Liverpool. 

Oattlbt, Reiv, A, M.A., Repton, Burton-on-Trent 

Oattlet, T. F., M. a, Eton College, Windsor. 

Chambeblain, H. M., B. a, St. Edmund's School, Canterbury. 

Chambebs, C. D., M.A, The University, Birmingham. 

Chambxbs, E. K, M.A, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 

Chapmak, John, 101, Leadenhall Street, E.C. 

Cbapmak, Rw. Dom., O.S.B., B.A, Erdington Abbey, Birming- 
ham. 

Chapmak, p. M., M.D., F.R.aP., 1, St. John Street, Hereford. 

Chappbl, Reo. W. H., M.A, King's School, Worcester. 

Chablbs, Miea D. M., 12, St Albans Villas, Highgate Bead, 

N.W. 
CsASE, The RL Rev. F. H., D.D., Lord Bishop of Ely, The 

Palace, Ely. 
Chavassb, a S., M.A, B.C.L., Ehnthorpe, Temple Cowkj, 

Oxford. 
Chawkbb, W., M.A,The Lodge, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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Ohxttlb, H., M.A.y Stationers' School, Hornsey, N. 

Chilton, Rev. A«, D.D., City of London School, Victoria 

Embankment, E.O. 
Ohttty, Bev. G. J., B.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Cholmxlbt, R. F., M.A, The High House, Brook Green,. 

London, W. 
Chuboh, Eev, A J., Upper Brooms, Ightham, Sevenoaks. 
Chubch, H. S., B.A, Ellerslie Preparatory School, Fremington,. 

N. Devon. 
Chuschill, E. L., RA, Eton CoUege, Windsor. 
Clark, A. C, M.A, Queen's College, Oxford. 
Clabk, E. K., M.A., F.S.A., Meanwoodside, Leeds. 
Clask, J. W., M.A., Scroope House, Cambridge. 
Clabk, Rev, R. B., Foisted School, Essex. 
Clark, Rev. R M., M.A., Dienstone CoUege, Sta&. 
Clarke, Miaa E. M., Broughton and Crumpsall High School^ 

EOLgher Broughton, Manchester. 
Clarke, Rev. E. W., B.A., Gresham's School, Holt, Norfolk. 
Claxton, J. A, B.A., Grammar School, Doncaster. 
Clay, Miee A. M., Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 
CoBBB, Miea A. M., B.A., 2, Donnington Square, Newbury. 
*CoBHA]f, C. D., C.M.G., M.A., H.M. CommisBioner, Lamaca,. 

Cyprus. 
CoHEV, H., 3, Elm Court, Temple, E.C. 
CoHEV, Miee H. F., 30, Hyde Park Gardens, W. 
Cole, E. L. D., M.A, 9, Horton Crescent, Rugby. 
CoLEicAK, H. 0., BA., 1, Hawthorne Place, Clitheroe, Lanes. 
CoLERmas, E. P.^ M.A., Haileybury College, Herts. 
Coles, P. B., B.A. 
CoLLiRs, A. J. F., M.A., c/o L. A. Magnus, 9, Gray's Inn 

Squall, W.C. 
OoLLiHs, Rt Hon. Lordj M.A., LL.D., 3, Bramham Gardens,. 

8.W. 
CoLSOE, F. H., M.A, The College, Plymouth. 
CoLYiE, S., M.A, British Museum, W.C. 
CoxPSTOE, Rev.l H. F. B., M.A (King's College, London), 60^ 

Tiemey Bead, Streatham Hill, S.W. 
CoMFTOH, Rev. W. C, M.A., The College, Dover. 
CoEDER, Miae E. M., Milton Mount College, Gravesend. 
CoEEAL, Prof. B. M., M.A., The University, Leeds. 
CoEEELL, Rev, A., 22, Linnet Lane, Liverpool 
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^OoNWAT, Mies A. E., Clough Hall, Newnham Goll^gey Cambridge 

(and Hamton House, Gampden Hill, W.). 
CoNWAT, Bev. F., MA., Merchant Taylors' School, KG. 
OoNWAT, Mrs. Margaret M., MA., Draethen, Didsbury, 

Manchester. 
GoNWAT, Ptqf. R. 8., Litt.D., The University, Manchester. 
GooK, Fro/. A. B., M.A., 19, Granmer Boad, Gambridge. 
GooKSON, G., M.A, Magdalen Gollege, Oxford. 
GooHBB, J. Newton, Abbeydale, Beauchief, Sheffield. 
GooPBB, Miss A J., 22, St. John Street, Oxford. 
GoRLBT, F. E., M. A, St. John's Gollege, Oxford. 
^GosirFOBD, F. M., M.A, Trinity Gollege, Gambridge. 
GoBNiSH, F. W., M.A., The Gloisters, Eton GoUege, Windsor. 
GoTTOK, Bev. J., D.D., St. Edward's Gollege, Everton, liverpooL 
GouBTAULD, G., Junr., M. A, The Waver Farm, Wethersfield, 

Braintree, Essex. 
GouzBNS, Mi8S F. M., 20, Parker's Boad, Broomhill, Sheffield. 
GowELL, W. H. A, M. A, St Edward's School, Oxford. 
OowL, Prqf. R. P., M. A, University GoUege, Bristol. 
GowLST, A., MA., Magdalen GoUege, Oxford. 
G&ACB, J. F., BA., Eton GoUege, Windsor. 
G&adook-Watbok, H., M.A, Merchant Taylors' School, Grosby, 

liverpooL 
Graik, Sir H., K.G.B., LL.D., M.P., 6a, Dean's Yard, West- 
minster, S.W, 
Gran, Miss L., The Square, Fairfield, Manchester. 
Grawtord, G. R, M.A, MUesdown, Winchesfcer. 
Grofts, T. R. N., M.A, 3, Ghuroh Road, Highgate, N. 
Gromsr, TheRt. Hon. the Earl of, P.C., G.G.B., O.M., G.G.M.G., 

K.G.S.I., G.LE., 36, Wimpole Street, W. 
Groxfeok, Mita A, M.A, University Settlementi Ancoats Hall, 

Manchester. 
Gronin, Ew. H. S., M.A., B.D., WiUowbrook, Ghauoer Road, 

Gambridge. 
•Grosbt, Miss A D., 1, Holwood Road, Broipley, Kent. 
Grozibr, W. p., Guardian Office, Manchester. 
Gruiokbhahk, Rev. A H., M.A, 58, Kingsgate Street, 

Winchester. 
Gruisb, Sir F. R., M.D., K.S.G., 93, Miarrion Square, Dublin. 
GuRzoH of Kedleston, Righi Hon. Lord, Q.G.ai., G.GXR, 

D.G.L., FJt.a, 1, Garlton House Terrace, &W. 
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Dakbbs, H. J., M.A., 71, Clyde Road, West Didsbory, Man- 
chester. 
Daktnb, H. Q., M.A., Higher Goombe, Haslemere, Surrey. 
Dalb, a. W. W., MwA, Vice-chancellor of the University, 

liverpool. 
Dalb, F. a. B., M.A. 

Daltok, Bev, H. A, M.A, D.D., Harrison College, Barbadoes. 
Daly, fiev. James A., Glongowes Wood College, Sallins, Co. 

£lildare. 
Daniel, A. T., M.A., Grammar Scbool, TJttozeter, Staffs. 
Danibl, Mies C. I., Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 
Danbok, F. C, Rosewame, Bidston Road, Oxton, Cheshire. 
^Dablikgton, W. S., B. a., The Hill, Lutterworth, Leicestershire. 
Datid, Rev. A. A., M.A., Head Master, Clifton CoUege, Bristol 
^Dayidbon, D. D., B.A., 1, Olendower Mansions, Glendower Place, 

S.W. 
Dayies, Mies C. H., M.A., Brighton and Hove High School, 

Montpelier Road, Brighton, Sussex. 
Datibs, E. J. Llewellyn, B.A., Elstow School, Bedford. 
Dayies, Prof. O. A., M.A., The UniTersity, Glasgow. 
Davies, G. a. T., M.A., University College, Cardiff. 
Paties, M. Llewellyn, 20, Rosemount, Oxton, Cheshire. 
Daties, Robert, M.A., 117, Waterloo Road, Wolverhampton. 
Davis, Miss E. J., B.A., 86, Lansdowne Road, Croydon. 
Davis, Rev. H., B.A., Stonyhurst College, Blackburn. 
Davis, Miss M., Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 
Dawes, Miss E. A. S., M.A., D.Litt., Heathlands, Weybridge, 

Surrey. 
Dawes, Rw. J. S., D.D., Chapelville, Grove Road, Surbiton, 8.W. 
•Dawes, Miss M. C, M.A., Chapelville, Grove Road, Surbiton, 

S.W. 
Dawkins, Prof. W. Boyd, D.Sc., F.R.S., The University, 

Mandbiester. 
Dawkiks, Miss B. Boyd, Fallowfield House, Fallowfield, 

Manchester. 
Dawson, Rev. W. R., M.A., The College, Brighton. 
Day, Miss E., Rowton, Chester. 
DsLANT, Rev. W., IiL.D. (Ftesident), Univenity College, 

Dublin. 
DBfMAV, Rev. C, Farley, near Cheadle, N. Staffs. 
Dbbbiman, Miss M. E., 53, Southfields Road, Wandsworth, S. W. 
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Dbvikx, Alex.i CUyesmore School, Pangboorney Berks. 

DiCKiN, H. B.y M.A., ChiJst'B Hospital, West Horsham. 

Dill, Frof, S., litt. D., LL.D., Queen's College, Belfast. 

Dill, T. R Golqahoon, B.A., 1, New Square, Linooln's Inn, 
W.C. 

Dihgwall, W. F., 15, Bontflower Boad, Battersea Bise, S.W. 

DoxALDSOH, Bm. S. A., M.A., B.D., The Lodge^ Magdalene 
College, Cambridge* 

DoHKiN, Prof. E. H., M.A., Englefield Green, Surrey. 
^DoNVSR, Svr E., B.A., Oak Mounts Eallowfield, Manchester. 

DovB, Min J. F., Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 

Dowsov, F. K, The Hostel, Bedbeigh, Yorks. 

DoTLB, J. A, M.A9 Pendanen, CriokhoweL 
^Dbxwht, J. A J., M.A, Wadham College, Oxford* 

Dboop, J. P., B.A, 11, Cleveland Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
^Drtsdalb, M%m M., B.A, King's Lea, Slemerton, Tewkesbury. 

DuoKWOKXH, B09. Ccmon R, D.D., C.Y.O., 6, little doistars, 
Westminster Abbey, S.W. 

DacKWOSiH, F. R G., Eton College, Windsor. 

DuDLiT, L. C, B.A, 46, Carter EJiowle Boad, Sheffield. 

Duff, J. D., M. A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

DuNLOP, Mi99 M. M., Danes HiU, Bongeo, Hertford. 

DuNH, G., M.A, LL.D., 42, Murrayfield Avenae, Edinboig^ 

DUNBTALL, Mi88 M. C, M. A, 

Du PoNTiT, C. A A., M.A, Englefield, Harrow. 

DusNFOBD, W., M.A, King's College, Cambridga 

Dt>b, L., M.A, Sunbuiy Lodge^ Oxford. 
•Dtxohd, Min 0., High School for Girls, Bolton. 

Ealavd, Mr$. J. M., Hillmarton, St Jameses Park, Bath. 
Eastwood, H. J., 46, Pelham Bead, Southsea. 
EoxxBSLET, J. C, MA., Ashfield, Wigan. 
EcKHAED, G., Broome House, Didsboiy, Manchester. 
EcKHARD, Mr$.^ Broome House, Didsbury, Manchester.' 
^Edbn, The RL Eev. G. R, D.D., Lord Bishop of Wakefield, 

Bishops Garth, Wakefield. 
Edghill, i/tM, 57, Bromham Boad, Bedford. 
Edgxhton, C, M.A., Pelham Houses West Folkestone. 
Edmonds^ J. M., MAu, Bepton, Burton-on-Trent. 
SDMONns, Miss U. M., RA, Great Giansdan, Sandy, Bedfotd- 

shire. 
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EDWABDSy G. M., M.A, Sidney Snssez College, Oambridge. 
EDWASDe, H. J., M.A., Peterhouse, Cambridge. 
Edwabds, W., M.A, Heath Grammar School, Halifax. 
Eliot, Sir C. N. E., E.C.M.G., LL.D., MA., EndcliSe Holt, 

Enddiffe Crescent, Sheffield. 
Ellabt, C. 8., Banister Court, Southampton. 
Ellax, E., Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
Ellimah, G. D., Heathside, Tadworth, Surrey. 
Elliott, C. H. B., MA., Cliff Court, Frenohay, Bristol 
Elliott, R. H., BJshworth Grammar School, Itishworth, Halifax 
Elliott, R. T., M.A., 16, Ship Street, Oxford. 
Ellis, Fro/. Robinson, MA., LL.D., Trinity College, Oxford. 
Elus, Mr$. W. Weetwood, Pitsmore, Sheffield. 
Elustoh, W. R., B.A, LL.R, The Ridge, Westerfield Road, 

Ipswich* 
Enolahd, K B., Iitt.D., High Wray, AmblesideL 
Eppstkin, Bev. W. C, M.A., Reading School, Berks. 
Ebmsv, W., 14, Park Road, Pendleton, Manchester. 
Ebhst-Bbownihg, Judffe W., 12, St. James's Square, S.W. 
EscoTT, Miu A. E, 22, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 
EsBAiLB, A J. E., B.A., British Museum, W.C. 
Etanb, Ladpf M.A, Britwell, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
E^AHs, H. A., M.A| Tamton, near Oxford. 
Evans, S. E, MA., Grammar School, Doncaster. 
Etaks, Bev. W. F., M.A., Cowbridge School, Glamorgan. 
Eyahs, W. H., M.A, Glebe Cottage, Silverton, Devon. 
Evs, H. W., M.A, 37, Gordon Square, W.C. 
EwABT, Miss E. J., B.A., 33, Berkley Street, Liverpool (and 

West Heath School, Richmond, Surrey). 
EzoH, Prof. C, M.A, Queen's College, Galway. 
EzTOH, G. F., M.A., The College, Cheltenham. 

Eaibbaibh, R$v. a. M., M.A, D.D., littD., Mansfield College, 
Oxford. 

Faibbaibns, MisSf Withington Girls^ School, Fallowfield, Man- 
chester. 

EAxrHTOLL, Mi88 L. M., MA., Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 

Faldino, ifiit C. S., Girls' Grammar School, Bradford, Yorks. 

Fahhxb, Mtaa G., M. A, Sale High School, Mersland Road, Sale, 
Cheshire. 

FabiTbll, L. R., ma., D.Litt., Exeter College, Oxford. 
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Fabquhabsok, a. S. L.9 M.A, Univeisity College, Oxford. 

Fabsios, W., M.A., Thorpe Hall, Robin Hood's Bay, Yorks. 

Fabwxll, The Right Him. Lord JtuHee, B.A, P.O., 15, South 
well OaidexiB, S.W. 

Fblkik, F. W., M.A., University Ck>llege School, Frognal, N.W. 

FmnriHG, Rev. W. D., M.A., Haileybory College, Hertford. 

FsRABD, R. H., M.A., 4, Moorland Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham. 

Fkbousoh, Miis J. S. (Christ's Hospital, Hertford), Ballonie, 
Coapar Angus, Forfarshire. 

Fbiuull, C. N., B. a, Rockville, Dundrum, Co. Dublin. 

FiBLD, Bev, T., D.D., Radley College, Abingdon. 

FiNLAT, Sir R B., K.C., LL.D., 31, Phillimore Qardens, W. 
FiKLAT, Bev. T. A, University College, Dublin. 
^FrrzHUGH, Prof, T., University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va., 
U.S.A. 
Flathcb, J. H., M.A., 90, Hills Road, Cambridge. 
Flbmihg, Miaa A., M.A, St. Felix School, Southwold. 
Flbichbb, C. R L., M.A, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Flbtchsb, F., ma.., The Lodge, Marlborough College, Wilts. 
Flood, Miss M. L., St Elphin's School, Darley Dale, near 

Matlock. 
FooTREB, Harry, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
FoBBXS, Dr. H. 0., The Museums, WOliam Brown Street, 

liverpooL 
Forbes, Kenneth, 136, Chatham Street, Liverpool. 
FoBD, Rev. Lionel G. B. J., M.A., The School, Repton, Burton- 

on-Trent. 
FoBBBSTSR, R a, M.A, Bank House, Newtown, N. Walea 
FoBSTBB, £. S., M.At The University, Sheffield. 
FoTHEBiNGHAH, J. K., M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
FowLEB, W. Warde, MA., Linodn College, Oxfwd. 
Fox, F. W., M.A, 19, Eastgate, Lincoln. 
Fbazbb, J. G., M. A, D.C.L., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Fbt, M%$8 E. B., MA., Highfield, Epsom. 
Fbt, Rev. T. C, D.D., School House, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Fullsb, Miee B. B., The Training College, Darlington. 
FuBNXAUX, L. R, M.A, Roesall, Fleetwood. 
FuBNESS, E. H., B.A., The Steps, Bromsgrove. 
FuBKBSS, J. M., M.A., Khedivieh School, Cairo, Egypt 
FuBNBSS, Mies S. M. M., 7, Quentin Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
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Oajdxsdxn, Miss F. M. A, M. A, Blackheath High School, &E. 

Oalpin, Rev, A. J., King's School, Canterbury. 

OABBnoEB, E. N., M.A, 2, The College, Epsom. 

Oasdhbb, Miss A, Newnham College, Cambridge. 

Oabdhsb, MisSy Fairview, Tattenhall, near Chester. 

Gabdhir, Prof. E. A, M.A., TJniyersity College, London. 

Gabdnsb, Prof. P., littD., 12, Canterbury Road, Oxford. 

Gabnset, £. R, B.A, c/o Bank of N.S.W., Old Broad Street, 
E.C. 

Gabbob, H. W., M.A., Merton College, Oxford. 

Gasblbk, Miaa E. S., 75, Linden Gardens, Bayswater, W. 

Gasslbx, Stbphsk, B.A., King's College, Cambridge. 

Gayih, Miss K, M.A., 23, Alwyne Mansions, Wimbledon, S.W. 
^^ATB, R. K, M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 

GsiKiB, Sir Archibald, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.S., Shepherd's 
Down, Haslemere, Surrey. 
^GsimBB, E. E., M.A., Jesus College, Oxford. 
*GxHifXB, Miss G. B., M.A., Girls' Grammar School, Maidstone 

Road, Rochester. 
^GnRAKB, H. T., 20, St. John Street, Oxford. 

Ohbt, Miss F. L., 39, Star Hill, Rochester. 

Gibbons, W. M., The University, She£5eld 

GiBBOH, G., 2, Stirling Mansions, Canfield Gardens, Hampstead, 
N.W. 

GiBSOK, Mrs, M. D., LL.D., D.D., Castlebrae, Cambridge. 

GiBSOH-SxiTH, Eev, Canon^ The Vicarage, Allerton, Liverpool. 

GiiiES, Prof. H. A., M. A., Selwyn Gardens, Cambridge. 

Giles, L., M.A, 1, Willoott Road, Acton HiU, W. 

GiLXS, P., M.A, Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 

GiLLKPiB, C. M., M.A, The University, Leeds. 

GiLLDTO, Miss M. E. C, Palace Hotel, Broken Hill, N.&W. 

GiLSOH, J. P., M.A., British Museum, W.C. 

GiiaoH, R C, M.A, King Edward VI.'s School, Birmingham. 

GivBBH, R. L., M. A, Colet Court, West Kensington, W. 

Gladsionb^ Robxbt, Woolton Yale, near Liverpool 

Glazbbbook, Rev. Canon M. G., D.D., The College, Ely. 

Glovbb, T. R., M.A, 57, Glisson Road, Cambridgei 
^Godtbbt, C, M.A, Royal Naval College, Osborne. 

GoDLKT, A. D., MA.., 4, Crick Road, Oxford. 

Gorra, Miss E H., 4, Kensington Gardens Square, W. 

Goobhabit, a. M., M.A., Mus. Bac., Eton CoUege, Windsor. 
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Goodrich, W. J., MJL, 11, Hesketh Avenue, Didsboxy, Man- 
chester. 
Goodwin, Miss N. M., 99, Iffley Hoad, Oxford. 
GoODTBAB, 0., 39, lincroft Street, Moss Side, Manchester. 
GoBDON, W. M., M.A, School House, Tonbridge. 
GoBX, Bt, Bsv. Charles, D.D., Lord Bishop of Birmingham, 

Bishop's Croft, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 
GoBSB, Eev. H., liverpool College, IdverpooL 
Goes, W. N., Hjmer's College, Hull 
GosBS, Miss Teresa, 17, Hanover Terrace, London, N.W. 
GouGH, Miss M. M., M.A, Highfields, Wem, Salop. 
GouoH, Bev. T., B.Sc. (Headmaster), Grammar School, Ketford, 

Notts. 
Gould, T. W., M.A, 5, Kenysington Crescent, W. 
Gow, Bm>. J., Litt.D., 19, Dean's Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
*Gbaham, L., B.A, I.C.S., Hyderabad, Sind, India. 
Gbangxb, Fro/. F. S., M.A, LittD., TJniTersitj College, 

Nottingham. 
Gbamt, Fro/. A J., M.A, The University, Leeds. 
Grant, Miss J. M., St. Leonard's School^ St. Andrews, N.B. 
Graves, Bsv. C. E., M. A, St. Martin's, Grange Eoad, Cambridge. 
Gray, Miss F. R, St. Paul's Girls' School, Brook Green^ 

Hammersmith, W. 
Gray, Mrs.^ Albert Square, Bowdon, Cheshire. 
Gray, Bw. H. B., D.D., Warden of Bradfield College, Berks. 
Gray, Bsv. J. H., M. A, Queens' College^ Cambridge. 
Grbrchy, W. L. de, 39, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Gbsbn, G. Buckland, M.A, 35, St. Bernard's Creeoent^ 

Edinburgh. 
Green, Fro/ J. A, BA., 389, Glossop Boad, Sheffield. 
Green, Bev. W. C, M.A, Hepworth Bectory, Diss. 
Greene, C. H., MA., St. John's, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
^Greene, H. W., M. A, Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Greene, Wilfred A., Christ Church, Oxford. 
Greenwood, L. H. G., M.A., Canterbury College, Christchurch, 

New Zealand. 
Gregory, Miss A. M., Hnlme Grammar School, Oldham. 
Grenfbll, Mrs. Alice, 62, Holywell, Oxford. 
Grenfell, Bernard P., D. Litt., Litt D., Queen's College, OxfonL 
Griffin, F., The School House, Birkenhead. 
Grigo, E. W. M., B.A, 5, P^per Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
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GuppT, H.y M.A., John Rylands library, Deansgate, Man- 

chfister. 
GuBHST, Mi$a A., 69, Ennismore (^ardenSy S.W. 
GuBHXT, JifUa M., 69, Ennismore Gardens, S.W. 
GuBNXT, Mi88 Sybella, The Weirs Cottage, Brookenhurst, Hants. 
GuTHKSLOH, A., MA., King's College, London, W.G. 
Gut, Eev. R C, M.A, Forest School, Walthamstow. 
^GwATXiN, Mi88 E. B., M.A., 15, Gerda Road, New Eltham, 

Kent. 
GwATKor, Sev. T., M.A., 3, St. Paul's Road, Cambridge. 
GwiLLiAM, Rev. G. H., M.A, B.D., The Rectory, Remenham, 

Henley-on-Thames. 

Hadlky, W. S., M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
♦Hadow, W. H., M.A, Worcester College, Oxford. 
•Haioh, p. B., BA., o/o Messrs. Grindlay, Ghroom St Co., 

Bombay^ India. 
Haxgh, Mr8. P. B., Merchant Taylors' School, Charterhouse 

Square, E.C. 
Hali, Prof. W. G., The University, Chicago, ir.S.A. 
Halbs, G. T., Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Halbs, J. F., M. A, King's College, Strand, W.C. 
Hall, F. W., M.A., St. John's College, Oiford. 
Hall, F. J., 35, Prince Alfred Road, Wavertree, Liverpool. 
Hall, Joseph, M.A, D.Iitt., The Hulme Grammar School, 

Manchester. 
Hallax, G. H., M. a, Ortygia, Harrow. 
♦Halbbubt, Ri. Eon. the Earl of, D.C.L., 4, Ennismore Gardens, 

S.W. 
HAMKAira, H. C, M. A, Mount House, Millway Road, Andover. 
Habdcabilb, H., The Moor House, Oxted, Surrey. 
Habdbmah, J. T., Greenbank School, Sefton Park, liverpooL 
Habdib, Prof. W. R, MA., 4, Chalmers Crescent, Edinburgh. 
Habpbb, Miaa B., The Warden, Queen's CoUege, Harley 

Street, W. 
Habpbb, Mias E. R, S. Andrea, Alaasio, Italy. 
Habpbb, G. P., M.A, 19, Mecklenburg Street, Leicester. 
Habbis, H. W., Grove House, Leighton Ptok School, Beading. 
Habbib, J. Rendel, littD., LL.D., Chetwynd House, Selly Oak, 

Birmingham. 
Habbison, B. C, B.A, Sedbergh, R.S.O., Torks. 
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Habbibok, MtM E., 8y Linnet Lane, Sefton Park, LiverpooL 
*Habbi80V, E., M JLy Trinity College, Cambridge. 
^Harbibok, Misa J. E., LL.D., D.Litt., Newnham College, 

Camfaridge. 
Habboveb, Frqf. J., M.A., The Greek Manee, Aberdeen. 
Habtlet, E., M. a, 20, Boesett Road, Blundellsande, LiverpooL 
Habybt, Bev. H. A, M.A, 20, St. Giles's, Oxford. 
JSaslam, Sev. A B., M.A, The Croft, Barton, Westmorland. 
Havebfibli), Pro/, F. J., M.A, LL.D., Brasenose College, 

Oxford. 
Hawkins, C. Y., Kenmure School, 80, Priory Boad, West 

Hampstead, London, W. 
Hatdok, J. H., M.A., 41, Birch Grove, Acton, W. 
Hatbs, B. J., M. A, 5, Queen Anne Terrace, Cambridge. 
HAYinss, E. S. P., 38, St. John's Wood Park, London, N.W. 
Hkaplam, Bev. A. C, D.D., PHncipai of King's College, W.C. 
Hbadlax, J. W., M.A, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hbabd, Emf. W. A., Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
HsATH, C. H., M.A.,* 38, Portland Boad, Edgbaston, Bir- 
mingham. 
Heath, H. F., M.A, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 
Hxathootb, W. E., M.A. (Trinity College, Cambridge), Chlng- 

ford Lodge, New Walk Terrace, York. 
HsBBLKrHWAiTB, D. N., 8, Wellington Boad, Oxton, Cheshire. 
Hblbbbt, Lionel, M.A., West Downs, Winchester. 
HxNDEBSOV, B. W., M.A, Exeter College, Oxford. 
Hsndbbson, Bev. P. A Wright, D.D., Warden of Wadham 

College, Oxford. 
HxNDY, F. J. R, MA., School House^ Bromsgrove. 
Hbnk, Bev, Canon H., MA., The Yicarage, Bolton. 
Henn, Han. Mrs. Henry, The Yicarage, Bolton. 
Hehby, Brother Edmund, Xaverian College, Yictoria Bark, 

Manchester. 
Henby, B. M., M.A, 61, University Boad, Belfast 
Henson, Bev. J., MA., Grammar School, Haverfordwest. 
Hbppel, Miea E. A, B.A, Kensington Park High School for 

Girls, Colville Square, London, W. 
Heppel, Miea Maiy L., B.A, 3, Palace Grove, Bromley, Kant 
Hebfobd, Miee Caroline, Almswood, Great Missenden &0., 

Bucks. 
HsBLOP, W., MA., 47, Harold Boad, Margate. 
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Hkchkbington, J. N., 16, Lansdowne Orefloent, KensiDgton 

Park, W. 
Hbit, W. S.f B.A., Brighton College, Sussex. 
Hbwasd, G. a. L., B.A., Parmiter's School, Approach Road, 

Victoida Park, N.E. 
HswABT, G., MA.., Bank of England Chambers, Tib Lane, 

Manchester. 
Hjewsison, J., M.A., King's Service House, Elm Grove, Southsea. 
fiiCKBT, Rev. J., Holy Family Church, Green Lane, Leeds. 
Hicks, Miss A. M., MA., 7, Oman Mansions,*Hamp6tead, N.W. 
Hicks, Eev. Canon E. L., M.A., 6, Enoombe Place, Salf ord. Lanes. 
Hicks, R D., M.A., Fossedene, Mount Pleasant, Cambridge. 
HiGGiNS, Rev. P., M.A, St. Bede's College, Manchester. 
HiGOS, JMiaa M. R, MA., 93, Lansdowne Road, Notting 

HiU, W. 
Hjldsbhbihbb, a., 2, Harcourt Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Hill, G. F., M.A, British Museum, London, W.C. 
HiLLAKD, Eev. A. E., M.A., St. Paul's School, West 

Kensington. 
*HiB8T, Mi88 G. M., Barnard College, Columbia University, New 

York, U.S.A. 
HiBBT, Miss M. E., 5, High Street, Saffron Walden. 
HoBBOUSB, Eev. Caium W., M. A., 20, Carpenter Road, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 
HoBSON, Rw, T. F., M.A., The Eong's School, Rochester. 
Honn, MisB M., 14, Chelsea Embankment, S.W. 
HoDGB, Miss D. M. v., B.A., High School for Girls, Oxford. 
HooGKiN, T., D.C.L., Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 
Hodgson, iZsv. F. A., Clopton, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Hodgson, S. H., M.A., LL.D., 45, Conduit Street, Regent 

Street, W. 
Hogabth, D. G., M.A, Chapel Meadow, Forest Row, Sussex. 
HooABTH, Miss M. I., The Red House, Westleton, Sax- 

mundham. 
Hogg, Prq/l H. W., M. A, B.Litt., 30, Brook Road, Fallowfield 

Manchester. 
HoLDKB, P. J., M.A., Prescote, St. Edmund's Road, Southsea. 
Holding, Mi9» G. E., B.A., North London Collegiate School, 

N.W. 
.HoLLiDAY, J. R., 101, Harbome Road, Birmingham. 
HoLLiDGB, D. H., M.A., The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 
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HoLLOWXLL, Rev. W., Oalday Orange School, Wost Kirty, 

Cheshire. 
HoLMBy A. £., M.A., Wheelwright GntDunar School, Dewsburj. 
HoLMBSy T. Bioe, LLtt.D., 11, Doaro Place, Kenangton, W. 
HoxTNTWiLL, M. J., M.A., Hnrstleigh, Tunbridge Wella. 
HooPSB, Mi88 E. 8., M. A., Heatherley, Ohislehant Boad, EBdenp. 
HoPKiHS, O. R Innes, M.A., Orley Farm School, Harrow. 
HoPKXKS, T. H. C, M.A, The School, Berkhaznsted, Herts. 
HoPKiNBOH, Alfred, M.A., LL.D., ELC, Yice-OhanoellQr of 

the Victoria University of Manchester. 
HoPKiNBOV, J. H., M. A, Holme Hall, Manchester. 
HoRHBT, Bev. J. J., D.D., D.O.L., The Lodge, Eton ObUege, 

Windsor. 
HoBSFALL, A, 144, Ashley Lane, Moston, Manchester. 
^HoBSFALL, MiBB K. M., B.A., East Hayes, Cheltenham. 
HoBSLBT, R P., The Grammar School, Manchester. 
HoBiT, Sir A. F., Bt, M.A., The School, Harrow. 
HosB, H. F., B.A., Dolwieh College, S.E. 
^HoTSON, W. F., B. A, LC.8., The Secretariat, Bombay, India. 
HouQHXOH, A. y., M.A., County Hall, WakafiekL 
HouQHTON, Eev. E. J. W., M.A, St. Edmund's School, Ganter- 

bury. 
HousB, H. H., M.A, The College, Great Malvenu 
Houston, MUa E. C, High School for Girls, Nottingham. 
How, Itev. J. H., MA., Hatfield Hall, Durham. 
How, W. W., M.A., 10, Eing Street, Oxford. 
Howard, Bev. A. W., M.A., B.D., 12, Mount Yemon Bead, 

Torquay. 
HowBLL, MUa L., Grove House, Bichmond Crescent^ CardilL 
Hotlb, Miss S. F., B.A., Win^eld House, Sherborne, Dorset. 
HuBBACK, Hue C. J. M^ City and County School, Chester. 
Hubback, F. W., R a.. University Cdlege, CardifiF. 
HtfGBL, Baron F. von, 13, Vicarage Gate, Kensington, W. 
Huogabd, W. R, M. a, M.D., F.RC.P. (Lond.), H.B.M. Consul, 

Davos Plats, Switzerland. 
HuoHBS, C, 35, Belfield Road, Didsbury, Manchester. 
HuoHBs, Mis8 J. G., 2, Belgrave Yillas, Huddersfield. 
HuGHBS, Mu8 M. v., 62, Ekns Road, dn^harn, aW. 
HuQHES, Bev. W. H., M. A, Jesus College, Oxford. 
HuLBBBT, H. L. P., M.D., Education Office, Deaasgate, Man- 
.Chester. 
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Hunr, A. 8., MA., D.Iitt, Queen's Odlege, QzforcL 
HuflSKTy Sev, A. L., MA., Fern Bank, Buzted, Snasez. 
HincHiflONy 0. 8., BA., Qcdldfard Grammar School, Perth, 

West Australia. 
HuTOHiNBON, Mi88 W. M. L., Moor Hurst, Teniaon Ayenue, 

Cambridge. 
HuTTOir, Mi88 0. A., 49, Drayton Gardens, South Kensington, 

S.W. 
^HunoH, MUe K P. 8., M.A., 62, Olovelly Mansions, Gray's 

Inn Boad, W.C. 
Hyslop, Bw. a. R F., ma., Warden of Trinity Ooll^, 

Glenahnond, Perth, N.B. 

Imags, J. M., M.A, Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Imfst, E., M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
Ibiemonobb, Miss G., Holland Road, Weymouth. 
Ibvutb, a. L., B^ Bradfield College, Berks. 

Vackson, C, ma., Ballard's Shaw, limpefield. 

Jacksov, Misa S. E., 20, Hejrwood Street, Bury, Lanes. 

Jackson, Prof, H., littD., CM., Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Jamis, L., ma., Radley College, Abingdon. 

Jamis, MUe Lucie, B.A., Fairlight, Aldenham Road, Bushey. 
Vamis, Bev. S. R., MA., The College, Malvern. 
*jA80ifU>T, O. J., limassol, Cyprus. 

Jbup, C. R, ma.. The Grange, Folkestone. 

JmiKiKS, E. D. T.» B.A, The Vicarage, LUngwyryfn, 

Aberystwyth. 
VoTKiirsoir, F. J. H., MA., D.Litt., Chaucer Road, Cambridge. 

JxBRAM, C. S., MA., 134, Walton Street, Oxford. 
Vkvons, Frinoipal F. B., MA., Litt.D., Bishop Hatfield's Hall, 
Durham. 

Jbwboit, Miaa D., Tower House, BraoondaJe, Norwich. 
*Jsz-Blakb, Misa K., Girton College, Cambridge. 

Jsz-Blakb, The Very Rev. T. W., D.D., Dean of Wells, The 
Deanery, Wells, Somerset. 

JoACHm, H. H., M. A, 9, Keble Road, Oxford. 

Johns, Mies E. L., M. A, Quewiwood, Eastbourne. 
^JoHmoH, C, MA., 11, Willoughby Road, Hampstead, N.W. 

Johnson, Eev. G. H., Feltham, 97, Park Lane, Croydon. 

Johnson, G. W., M. A, 2, Mount Ephraim Road, Streatham, S. W. 

19 
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JoHNSOH, IfUa lu A., Woodkigli, Altrincham, GheBhire. 

Jomrsoir, Bobert, M.A., 64, Wilkiimoii Street, Sheffield. 

JoNBSy 0. G. Lloyd, Elizabeth College, Gaemsey. 

Jomu, HtM E. E. 0., Oirton College, Oambridge. 

JoNn, Frank, King Edward's School, Aston, Birmingham. 

Jo5is, H. L., M.A., Willaston School, Nantwich. 

JoNK, A Mdville, B.A., 16, Norham Boad, Oxford (St. Paul's 

School, W.). 
JoNBS, W. H. S., M. A, St. Oatharine's College, Cambridge. 
JosBPH, H. W. B., M.A., New College, Oxford. 
•JuKXS, J. E. C, B.A, LC.S., The Secretariat, Bombay. 

Kay, T., J.F., Moorfield, Stockport. 

KsANS, Bev. J., St. Stanislaas College, Tullamore, King's Co.» 

Ireland. 
KxATiHOB, M. W., 40, St. Margaret's Bead, Oxford. 
KsKLiNQ, Rev. W. SL, M. A, Grammar School, Bradford, Yorks. 
KxsLiNG, Rev. W. T., M.A, King Edward's School, Grantham. 
KxBN, Mies E. A, Alexandra College, Dublin. 
KxLAABT, W. H., Claremont Lane, Esher. 
Kelly, Rev. Canon J. D., Cathedral Library, Manchester. 
Kelsby, C. E., M.A, Hulme Grammar School, Manchester. 
*Kelsey, Prof. F. W. (UniYersity of Michigan), 826, Tappan 

Street^ Ann Arbor, Michigan, U.S.A. 
Kemfthobne, Rev. Canon^ 2, Hardman Street, liverpooL 
Kendall, G., M.A, Charterhouse, Godalming. 
Kennedy, Lord Justice^ M.A., LL.D., 23, PhiUimore Gard^KS, 

Kensington, W. 
Kennedy, Mtee J. E., Shenstone, Cambridge. 
Kennedy, Mies M. G., Shenstone, Cambridge. 
Ejbnnedy, W., B.A, Haileybury College, Herts. 
Kensington, Mies F., 145, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Kenyon, F. G., M.A., D.Iitt., Kirkstead, Godstone, Surrey. 
Kbb, W. C. a., M.A., 5, Vicarage Gardens, Kensington, W. 
KiDD, B., The Warders, Tonbridge, Kent. 
KiDD, E. S., M.A, 9, Crawford Avenue, Haulgh, Bolton. 
EliNDEBSLBY, B. 8., M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
King, F. L., BA., The College, Brighton. 
King, H. R, MA., Abbeylands, Sherborne. 
EliNG, J., M. A, Grammar School, Hitchin. 
King, J. K, MA., Grammar School, Bedford. 
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EiHG, Mr8. Wilfion, 19, Highfidd BoiEul, Edgbaston, Binmngham. 
KiBBY, W. R, West Downfii, Winchester. 
KiBXFATBiCK, Rev. A. F., D.D.» The Deanery, Ely. 
KiBTLAKD, Frof. J. C, The Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, 

New Hampshire, XJ.SA. 
KrrcHXNBB, E., Qreenbank School, Sefton Park, liverpooL 
Knott, 0., 7, Chapel Walks, Manchester. 
Knox, Ei, Rev. E, D.D., Lord Bishop of Manchester, Bishop's 

Court, Manchester. 
Ktvaston, Rev, Prof. H., D.D., The University, Durham. 
Ktbkx-Pknson, Miaa E., St. Katharine's, Hook Heaths, Woking. 

Lamb, Prof. Horace, M.A., LL.D., D.Sa, F.RS., Victoria 

University, Manchester. 
Lancblot, Rev. J. B., Liverpool College, Liverpool. 
Lano, Miaa H. M., Wycombe Abbey School, Bucks. 
Langdov-Davus, B. N., M.A., Copthill, Burgh Heath, Surrey. 
Lahqbidob, a., MA., 54, Victoria Street, S.W. 
Latteb, H., M.A, North Devon Lodge, Cheltenham. 
Lattihbb, R. R, M.A, Editor of School, 50a, Albemarle Street,W. 
Lawbsncb, E., 8, Rosedale Road, Aigburth, Liverpool. 
Lawson, J. C, M.A, Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
Lawson, L. M., University dub, 5th Avenue and 54th Street 

New York City, U.S.A. 
Latmah, Mies A. M., High School for Girls, Croydon. 
Latno, Rev. T., MA., Grammar School, Abingdon, B^ks. 
Lba, Rev. E. T., M.A, Steyning School, Suasez. 
LbAoh, Prof Abby, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Lbaoh, Mies A K., Burton-in-Lonsdale, Kirkby Lonsdale. 
TiHAPKB, Miee E, Elmshurst, East Finchley, N. 
^Lbat, Walter, Litt.D., 6, Sussex Place, London, N.W. 
Lbaxhbs, S. M., M.A, 4, Clement's Inn, W.C. 
LioxBHBT, A E., MA., Grove Park, Wrexham. 
Lbdgabd, W. H., B.A., Ingleneuk, Annandale Avenue, Bogncr. 
Lbb, F. R, M.A, Shan Chiefs School, Taunggyi, Southern 

Shan States, Burma. 
LsB, Rev. J. B., MA., Bedford Avenue, Baraet, Herts. 
LsB, Rev. Richard, M.A, Southoote, Ebn Grove Road, Baling 

Common. 
Lib, Sidney, M.A., Litt.D., 108, Lezham Gardens, Kensing 

ton, W, 
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Leb-Shutht, Mi88 J. L., Oraigellachie, Harbcnmey Knmng^uuiu 

Lbgasd, a. G., ma., Blow Hill, BatheasUm, Bath. 

Ijbqo, Eev. Stanley 0. E., M. A, King's OoUege^ London, W.O. 

LaoGBy J. G., 3y Grove Park, Liverpool. 

LuoHTON, R L., M.A, 235, Ohesterton Boad, Oambridge. 

Lbicak, H. M., BA., LL.M., 23, Herbert Boad, Sherwood 

Bise^ Nottingham. 
Lb Pagx, JftM, 28, London Grove, Princes Park, LiverpooL 
LuLiB, Norman, B.A., Elstow School, Bedford. 
Lbvt, Mi88 £. M., 71, Finchley Boad, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
Lbwis, Mrs, A. S., LL.D., D.D., Oastlebrae, Oambridga 
Lewis, Miaa £., 13, Bawlinson Boad, Oxford. 
Lewis, Miss M. K, 21, Hillside, Winlbledon, S.W. 
Lewis, Rev. F., MA., The Gale, Ambleside. 
Lewis, G., The School, Mowbray, Gape Town, S. Africa. 
Lewis, L. W. P., MA., 64, St. Mary's Boad, Bradfcvd. 
Lewis, O. B., M.D., 324, Birchfield Boad, Perry Barr. 
Lewis, Bichard, Secondly School, Widnee. 
LiBBET, Rev. K Jackson, M.A., Falneck School, Padsey, LeedsL 
LiBEBTT, Miee M., 188, Einboroagh Boad, West ftrompton, 

London, S.W. 
LiDDBLL, J. W., MA., The School, Warwick. 
LinDBRDALB, E. W., M.A, Bank of England, Leeds. 
LiLLBY, Mies M., B.A., High School, Dover Street, Manchester. 
TiTMBBBBB, Mi88 D., M.A, High School, Manor Boad, Liscard, 

Cheshire. 
Lindsay, A D., BaUiol College, Qzforl 
LomsELL, Mies A. C, M. A, Bearton, Hitchin, and Alexandra 

BbiU, Aberystwyth. 
LiNNBLL, Mue B. M. B., 84, Fitsjohn's Avenue, Hampstead, N.W. 
Lintob-Smith, Rev* M., The Vicarage, Blundellsands, LiverpooL 
LiNZBiiL, Mies E. M., Stanley Hoose, Felixstowe. 
Lipscomb, W. G., MA., The Grammar School, Bolton. 
LiviNGSTONB, B. W., B. A, Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
LlewbUiYN, Miee G., 19, Longton Boad, Stone, Staffs. 
Llotd, Mies E. M., Farm, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 
LoANE, G. G., M.A, Colet House, West Kensington, W. 
Lock, Rev, W., D.D., Warden of Keble College, Oxford. 
LoLT, G., B. A., Queenmore School, Bromley, Kent. 
LoBGMAN, C. J., 39, Paternoster Bow, B.C. 
Lonqwobtb, F. D., ma., Charterhouse, Godalming. 
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XoBXBiTBHy Rt Hon, Lordj Lord Blgh Ohancdlor, 8^ Eaton 

Sqaaie,S.W. 
liOBiMBS, Mi88 H. L.y Somerville College, Oxford. 
XjOHnrOy W., M.A.y Allerton House, Blackheath, S.E. 
liovx, Miaa Jessie, 8, HaUiwell Street, CheeUiam, Manchester. 
XovBDAT, Mi88 A., Williamsoote, Banbury. 
LoYXOBoyB, E. W., M.A., School House, Stamford, linos. 
Xiowi, Mii8 L. A., Girls' Hi^ School, Leeds. 
LowRT, 0., M.A., School House, Sedbergh, Yorks. 
IjUOAs, F. W., Oolfe Grammar Sdiool, Lewisham, London, SbE. 
LuKH, Miss A. 0. P., Brighton and Hove High School, Mont- 

pelier Boad, Brighton. 
XiTFTON, Miaa "EL G., Springwood, Boundhaj, Leeds. 
LuxMOORS, H. £., M.A., Eton College, Windsor. 
Ltall, Rt. Han. Sir A., K.O.R, O.0.LE., D.O.L., LLJD., 

18, Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Lts, Bev, F; J., M.A, Worcester College, Oxford. 
Ltttblion, Rw. and Hen. E, M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 

Maoalfins, B. J., 44, High Street, Manchester. 
^Macan, R. W., M.A., Master of University College, Oxford. 

MAOFABLAHi-Ganvx, W. A., M.A, J.P., Impington Parl^ 
Cambridge. 

MacGbsoob, J. M., The University, Liverpool. 

MacLvhbb, J., M.A., 25, Burlington Road, Withington, Man- 
chester. 
•Mackail, Prof. J. W., MA., LL.D., 6, Pembroke Gardens, 

Kensington, W. 
*Mackbnzix, Reo. H W., The School, Divham. 

Mackxst, Rm>. T. L., M.A., 96, Stafford Street, Swindon. 

Mackwobth, a C. p., Magdalen CoUege, Oxford. 

Macmillav, G. a, D.Litt, 27, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 

MaoNaohtkn, Rt. Hon. Lord^ 198, Queen's Gate, London. 

MAONAQHxmr, H., M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 

MagNauobtoit, D. a., M.A., 6, Princes* Avenue, Liverpool. 

Macubdy, MisB G. H., Ph.D., Yassar College, Poughkeepsier 
N.Y., U.SA. 

MacYax, Min A. P., A.B., A.M., Wadleigh High School, 
New York Ciiy, U.S.A. 

Magnus, Laurie, 8, Craven Hill Gardens, Lancaster Gate, London. 

Magbath, Reo. J. R, D.D., Provost of Queen's College, Oxford. 
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Mahafft, Rev. Fro/.^ D.O.L., Trinitj College, Dablin. 
MALAHKBy iftis F.K.The Vicarage, Shi£nal, Salop (Obfiltenliam 

Ladies' College). 
•Malim, F. B., M.A. (Headmaster), Sedbergh School, Yorka. 
Manlet, J. H. H., M.D., 20, New Street, West Bromwich. 
Mahh, Eev. H. K., St. Cathbert's Grammar School, Newcastle* 

on-Tyne. 
Mahsfield, is. D., M.A., Looldef, Wokingham. 
Mabchant, E. C, M.A., Lincoln College, Ozfoni. 
Mabstt, Miaa J. M., Withington Girls' School, Fallowfiald^ 

Manchester. 
Mabsh, £. A. J., B.A, 104, Hanley Boad, Crouch Hill, N. 
Mabsh, W., M.A., 11, The Crescent^ Bedford. 
Maimhat.t,, Mi88 A. M. C, Far Cross, Woore, Newcastle, Staffs. 
MabhhatiL, Sev. D. H., MA., The Hall, Crossdeld B4MMi, 

Hampstead. 
Mabshall, Mrs. D. H., B.A, The Hall, Crossfieid Boad, 

Hampstead. 
Mabshall, F. H., M.A, British Museum, W.C. 
Mabshall, Prof. J. W., M.A., University College of Wales, 

Aberystwyth. 
Mabshall, T., M.A, Highfield, Chapel Allerton, Leeds. 
Mabtih, Miss a. Pearce^ M.A., 45, Stapleton Hall Road, Stroud 

Green, N. 
Mabtin, a. T., MA., Bath College, Bath. 
Mabtih, Bev. Prof. Currie, M.A, B.D., Lanes Independent 

College, Whalley Bange, Manchester. 
Mabtino, Mra.^ Chatterville, Woodboume Boad, Edgbaston, 

Birmingham. 
Mabtiho, Mi88 R v., Chatterville, Woodboume Boad, Bdg- 

hasten, Birmingham. 
Mason, Bev. Canon A. J., D.D., The Lodge, Pembroke College, 

Cambridge. 
Mason, Mies D., University HaII, Fairfield, Liverpool 
Mason, Miss L. G., L.C.C. Stockwell Secondary School, Dnrand 

Gardens, Brixton, S.W. 
Mason, W. A. P., M.A, Merchant Taylors' School, Crosby, 

Liverpool 
Massbt, Mrs.j 2, Demesne Boad, Wilbraham Boad, Fallowfidd^ 

Manchester. 
Massinqham, a., M.A, 3, West Terrace, Darlington. 
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Mathbson, p. E., M.A., 1, Savile Boad, Oxford. 
Maxhswb, L. H. S., B. a, St. Paul's School, Wesfc Kensington, W. 
^Matxhak, Misa L. £., 113, Clifton HiU, St. John's Wood, N.W. 
MAiTHaw, Misa M. W., B.A., 70, Belaize Park Gardens, South 

Hampstead, N.W. 
Matthxws, R»v. J. E., Ampleforth, Oswaldkirk, York. 
Matthews, Mias^ Oowley Girls' School, St. Helens, Lanes. 
Mayboqobbato, J. N., 52, Queen's Gate Gardens, S.W. 
Mat, T., F.S.A, F.E.I. (Scot.), Lonmay House, Lower Walton, 

Warrington. 
Matall, a., Gordon House, Bromsgrove School, Bromsgrove. 
Matob, H. B., M. a, Clifton College, Bristol 
Matob, Rev. Fro/. J. B., M.A, Qneensgate House, Kingston 

Hill, Surrey. 
Mayob, Rev. Fro/. J. E. B., M.A, LL.D., St. John's College, 

Cambridge. 
^Matob, B. J. G., M. A, Board of Education, Whitehall, S.W. 
MoClubx, J. D., LL.D., B.Mus., Mill Hill School, N.W. 
MgCbsa, Miea G. J., King Edward YI. High School for Girls, 

New Street, Birmingham. 
MoCiJTOHiBON, Miea K« H., B.A., St. Leonard's School, St. 

Andrews, N.B. 
McDouoALL, Miee E., M.A., Westfield College, Hampstead, N.W. 
MoElskbrt, Frof. R. K., M.A., 3, Devon Place, Galway. 
McKat, H. a, B.A., St. Bede's School, Eastbourne. 
MoMuBTBix, Miea B. S. B., M.A, 31, Kitsbury Road, Berk- 

hamsted, Herta 
MoNsiL, Miee, Girls' High School, Wakefield. 
MxASUBBS, A. E., M.A, King Edward YI. School, Birmingham. 
MsiKLUOHN, R. S., MA., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W., and 

105, Holland Road, Kensington, W. 
Mblhuish, J. K, M. A., 33, Leinster Avenue, East Sheen, Surrey. 
Menziis, G. K., M.A, U, MUbome Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 
MxRZiss, Mre.j 14, Milbome Grove, The Boltons, S.W. 
MsBBTOK, Rev. G. P., M.A, M.B., 110, Belgrave Road, S.W. 
MsBBY, Rev. W. W., D.D., Rector of Lincoln College, Oxford. 
MiALL, Fro/. L. C, D.Sc., F.R&, Norton Way N, Letchworth. 
MiCHABL^ Miea E. McL., B.A., 14, Compton Road, Canonbuiy, N. 
MiCHBLL, W. G., MA., Rugby. 
MiLBS, Miea A. N., Askham Rickard Vicarage, York. 
MxLis, J. C, M.A., Merton College, Oxford. 
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MiLFOBDy Rev. L. S., M.A.y Haileybniy Oollege, Hartford. 
^MiLLABDy y. 0. H.y M. A.y fiOirewBbuxy House, Sorfaiton. 
^MiLUHOTON, Miaa Maude Y,, 47, Peak Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 

Mills, Miaa B. T., Milverton, Somerset. 

MiLMAH, Rev. W. H., M.A., Sion College, Yictoria Embank- 
ment, EG. 

MiLNS, J. G., M.A., Duncroft, Leatherhead. 

MiLNSB, RL Eon. ViaooutU, O.C.B., G.O.M.a, D.O.L., Brooks'e. 
Olub, St. James's Street, aW. 

MisTUBV, Min E. T., M.A., 14, Chelsea Embankment^ S.W. 

MoHTAQUs, C. E., MA., Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. 

MoHTAQUX, Jfrtf., Oak Drive, Fallowfield, Manchester. 
^MomniATH, O., BA., I.C.S., c/o Messrs Orindlay, Oxoom k Co.,. 
Bombay. 

MooB, Miaa M. F., 7, St. John's Boad, Oxford. 

MooB, S. A«, M. A (Headmaster), Grammar School, KendaL 

MooBB, E. W., MA., Christ's Hospital, West Horsham. 

MooBS, Rav. W., MA., Appleton Rectory, Abingdon. 

MoBiBOir, L., M.A, 80, Warwick Square, S.W. 

MoBBELL, W. J., M.A, Otago High School, Dunedin, Kew^ 
Zealand. 

MoBBis, H. H., M.A., 1, Albany Tairaoe, Britannia Square,. 
Worcester. 

MoBSHBAD, E D. A., M.A, 29, Trinity Square, Southwark, &£» 

MoBioN, Miaa M., 16, Greville Boad, Ejlburn Priory, N.W. 

Moss, Rev. H. W., M.A., The School, Shrewsbuiy. 

MouLB, C. W., M. A, Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

MouLTON, Rev. J. H, D.Iitt., Didsbury College, Manchester. 

MozoN, Rev. R. S., MA., King's School, Oanterbuiy. 
*MozoH, Rev. T. A, M.A, 2, Soho Square, London, W. 

MuiBHBAD, Frqf. J. H^, M. A, I1L.D., The Univarsity, Birming- 
ham. 

Muib-Maokxnzib, Sir K, K.C.B., E.C.9 Warden of Winchester 

College^ 20, Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 
^MuiEit, A. L., MA., 4, Hyde Park Street, W. 

MuBBAY, Prof. G. G. A, LL.D., New College^ Oxford. 

MuBBAY, Pr^. Howard, LL.D., Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
Canada. 
^MuBBAY, John, MA., 50, Albemarle Street^ W. 

MusoHAKP, J. G. S., M.A., 57, Westbuiy Boad, Bristol. 

HuBSOH, Miaa 0. J., 29, Beech HtU Bead, Sheffield. 
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Mtsbs, Emeet, M.A., Brackefunde, Ohialehurst. 
^Mtbes, Prof, J. L., M.A.y The University, liverpooL 

Nauut, Bev. J. A, littD., Merchant Taylors' School, E.O. 
Naibhb, Bbv. Prof. A, M.A. (King's College, London), Tewin^ 

Welwyn, Herts. 
Natlob, Prof. H. Damley, The TTniyersity, Adelaide, S. 

Australia. 
Nbxld, Mi88 H. T., 11 A, The Mount School, York. 
NsuoH, O. T. P., M.A, Arden House, Henley-in-Arden. 
Newbolt, H. J., M. A, 23, Earl's Terrace, W. 
NawooMB, Mu8 E., H^^hfield, Rochester, Kent. 
Kbwxan, Mi98 M. L., The High School, Rutland Park, Sheffield. 
Nbwxan, W. L., littD., 1, Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Nbwtoh, Miss Adelaide, B.A., Phulcherra, Sheffield Road^ 
Glossop. 
^Nbwioh, C. W., M.A., S. Paul's School, Darjeeling, India. 
Nbwton, F., Holmleigh, Oldham. 
Nicholson, Miae J., Park Field, Fulwood, Preston. 
Nicholson, JftM M., 26, Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W. 
NiCKLiN, Rev. T., M.A., Rossall, Fleetwood, Lanca 
NicoL, J. C, M. A, Grammar School, Portsmouth. 
NiQHXiNGALE, A. D., M.A, Sidney House, Oundle, Northants. 
NiMXO, Jfifs, King Edward's School for Girls, Frederick Road» 

Aston, Birmingham. 
Nixon, J. E., M.A., King's College, Cambridge. 
NoLAN,i20v. Monsignor E,M A., St. Edmund's House, Cambridge. 
Noijur, Bw. T. Y., S.J., Clongowes Wood College, Sallim, Co. 

Kildare. 
NoBBis, Rev. John, The Oratory, Birmingham. 
NoBXHBOUBNB, Ri. Hon. Lcird^ Betteshanger, Eastry, Kent. 
NoBiON, D. E., M JL, King's School, Bruton. 
NoBWOOD, 0., M.Ay The Grammar School, Bristol. 
NoBWOOD, G., B.A, 12, Peel Moat Road, Heaton Chapel, near 

Stockport, 
NowBBS, G. P., M.A, Haslemere, Baldock Road, Letchworth. 
NowBBS, Mrs, G. P., Haslemere, Baldock Road, Letchworth. 
NcTT, A, 57, Long Acre, W.C. 

Oakblbt, Mub H. D., M.A., King's College, Kensington 
Square, W* 
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(yBmsN, Bev. P. F., M.A., St Thomas' College, St. P^ul, 

Miimeaota, TJ.S.A. 
OoiLYT, Mi88 A., 12, Prince Edwaid Mansions, Pembridge 

SqnaM, W. 
«0n, A. W., B.A, LL.M., Highfield Lane, Southampton, and 

32, Denmark Villas, Hove, Brighton. 
Oldhbshaw, L. R F., Fernley, Maidenhead, Berks. 
O'Mallst, B, F. K., Liverpool College, Liverpool. 
Oravob, Miss B., Oakhnxst, Godalming. 
Obmsrod, J., Lime Tree House, Castleton, near Manchester. 
OsBOBN, T. O., M.A, Rydal Moont School, Colwyn Bay. 
Own, A S., M.A., 3, Montague Lawn, Cheltenham. 
Own, 8. G., MA., Christ Church, Oxford. 

Pags, T. E., M. a. Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Pagkt, R, B.A, 50, Old Bailey, E.C. 

Pallis, Alexander, Tatoi, Aigburth Drive, Sef ton Park, Liver- 
pooL 

Palmsb, Bev. E. J., M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

Pastdt, W. E. p., ma., 17, Dewhurst Boad, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Pafillon, Rev, Canon T. L., MA., Writtle Vicarage, Chelmsford. 

Pabkbb, Miss C. E., Westfield College, N.W. 

Pabkinsok, itt. Bev. MansignoTj D.D., Oscott College, Bir- 
mingham. 

Pabby, E. H., Stoke House, Stoke Pbges, Bucks. 

Pabby, Bev. Canon R St J., B.D., Trinity College^ Cambridge. 

Paxov, a 0., 7, Lang Lane, West Eirby, Cheshire. 

Paton, J. L., M.A, Grammar School, Manchester. 

Paul, Miss A. S., M.A, 43, Clifton Boad, Croudi End, 
London, N. 

Pbaoogk, M. H., M.A., School House, Wakefield. 

Peaks, Prof. A. S., M.A., 16, Wellington Road, Whalley 
Range, Manchester. 

Pbabce, J. W. E., M.A., Merton Court Preparatory School, 
Footscray, Kent. 

Pbabsb, p. J., B.A, 13, Barrow Street, West Bromwich. 
*Psabsok, a. C, M.A, Nateby, Warlingham, Surrey. 
•Peabson, Miss K R., M.A, Abbey Park South, St Andrewa 

PkABSOH, Miss I,, West Gkurtb, Malton, Yorks. 

PxiLB, J., Litt.D., The Lodge^ Christ's College, Cambridge. 
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Pendlxbubt, C, M.A. (St Paul's School), 40, Glazebury Road, 

West Kensington, 
FkNSOSE, Min £., Somerville College, Oif ord 
Pbbman, Miaa Ida A., M.A., Ooimty School, Pembroke Dock. 
Pbbkktt, a O., M.A., Magdalene College, Cambridge. 
Peskbtt, MUe S. M., 80, Huntingdon Road, Cambridge. 
PKiBBSON, Principal W., MA., LL.D., C.M.Q., McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada. 
*Phblp8, Itev. L. R, M.A., Oriel College, Oxford. 
PmiiLiMORE, The Hon. Sir W. G., Bt., D.O.L., Cam House, 

Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 
Phillips, J. L., B.A, St. Paul's School, West Kensington. 
Phillips, Bev. L. A., Sibson Rectoiy, Atherstona 
PAillips, Eev. W. Richmond, M.A, South Lodge, Lowestoft. 
*PiCKABD, Miaa E. M., Overdale School, Settle, Yorks. 
PiCKARD, Mi98 K., B.A., Bradford Commercial Institute, 

Telegraph Chambers, Market Street, Bradford. 
Pickard-Cahbbidqe, a. W., M.A., BalUol College, Oxford. 
PiCKBKiNO, T. E., M.A, The School, Shrewsbury. 
Plaistowb, F. G., M.A., Queens' College, Cambridge. 
Plates, Eev. C. D., S.J., St. Mar/s Hall, Stonjhurst, Lanes. 
Plunkkft, Counl, F.S.A, 26, Upper Fits?nlliam Street, 

Dublin. 
Pollard, A. T., M.A., 24, Harley Street^ W. 
PoLLOOK, Sir F., Bart., M.A, D.C.L., 21, Hyde Ptek Place, W. 
PooLBB, Sev. C. K., D.Litt., B.D., M.A| English Street^ 

Downpatrick. 
PooLBY, H. F., M.A, Scotter, Well Walk, Hampstead, N.W. 
Pops, O. H., M.A, B.C.L., 60, Banbury Road, Oxford. 
Pops, Mrs., 60, Banbuiy Road, Oxford. 
PoflTOATB, Prof. J. P., Litt.D., 54, Bateman Street, Cambridge. 
PowBLL, J. TJ., M.A, St. John's College, Oxford. 
Powell, Miaa H. L., Ladies' Training College, Cambridge. 
Powell, Misa M., Orme Girls' School, Newcastle, Staffs. 
^Powell, Miaa M. H., 16, Holmewood Gardens, Streatham Hill^ 

S.W. 
PoTSTES, A. M., 56a, P^ Mall, S.W. 
F6THTBS, Sir B. J., Bt, D.C.L., Litt.D., F.RA, 70, Addison 

Road, W. 
Pbxbdt, J. B. K., BA., 14, Hillside Gardens, Highgate, N. 
Pbioe, a C, M.A., The Grammar School, Leeds. 
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PsicHASD, H. A., MA., 43, Broad Street^ Oxford. 

Pbickabd, a O., M.A, New College, Oxford. 

Pbideaux, W. R, 82, Anmdel Avenae, Sefton Park, LivarpooL 

Pribstlst, Mi88 E., B.A., Girls' High School, Stamford. 

Pbush, O. G., M.A, The College, Cheltenham. 

Pubdh, Mi88 E., Ph.D., Ladies' College, Cheltenham. 

PufiDiB, Mita F. M., M.A, L.C.C. Secondary School, Sydenham 

Hill Boad, S.E. 
PuBflBB, Prof. L. C, Iitt.D., 35, Trinity CoUege^ DuWin. 
PumoN, G. A., The Grange, King's School, Canterbury. 

QusLCH, ItUa K, Women's Settlement, 318, Summer Lane, 

Birmingham. 
QnsNinEx.L, Rev, Canon W., M.A., Shenfield Bectory, Brentwood. 
QuiBK, J. N., D.D., The Rt. Bev., Lord Bishop of Sheffield, St 

Mark's Vicarage, Sheffield. 

Backhak, Ifrs.f 4, Grange Terrace, Cambridga 
^Baokhak, H., M.A., Christ's CoUege, Cambridge. 

Badoliffe, R&v. B. C, M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 
*Badoliffi, W. W. FonthiU, East Grinstead, Sussex. 
^BADrosD, Miaa Evelyn, Uppaston, Buckland Monadiorum, 
Yelverton B.S.O., S. Devon. 

Baog, Eev. W. H. Murray, M.A, The Cathedral Sdiool, 
Hereford. 
^Balbigh, Miss K., 8, Park Boad, Uxbridge. 

Baleioh, Sir T., D.C.L., C.S.I., Beform Club, S.W. 
^Bambat, a. B., M.A, Eton College, Windsor. 

Bamsay, Pfxf. G. G., Litt.D., Drumore, Blairgowrie, N.B. 

Bapson, Prof. E. J., M.A., 8, M(Nrtimer Boad, Cambridge. 

Bawlins, F. H., M.A., Eton CoU^e, Windsor. 

Bawnslby, W. F., M.A., J.P., Shamley Green, Guildford. 

Bbid, Prof. J. S., Litt.D., West Boad, Cambridge. 

BsNDALL, Rev. G. H., M.A, LittD., Charterhouse, Godalming. 

Bendall, M. J., M.A, He College, Winchester. 

Bbrdall, Y., M.A., 15, Wellesley Mansions, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

BsNNn, W., M.A, Trinity College, Cambridga 

BaoABss, J., M.A, Monkswood, ELaalemere, Surrey. 

Bhodis, Miss 0. M., M.A., Oakhurst, Pnrley Oaks Bead, 
Sanderstead, Surrey. 
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Rhts, Mias M., The LodgingSi Jesus College^ Oxford. 
RiCHABD, Mi88 K. A., 191, Cborley New Road, Bolton. (H.S. 

for Girls, Bolton.) 
RiCHABDS, F., M.A., Kingswood School, Bath. 
RiCBABDB, MUa F. G., B.A, 1, Thomsbeach Road, Catford, B.E. 
RiCHA2U)6, Ew, G. C, M. A, Oriel College, Oxford. 
Richards, H., M.A, Wadham College, Oxford. 
RiCHASDs, Rev. J. F., M.A, The Rectory, South Luffenham, 

Stamford. 
Richards, Miss S. E. S., M.A, 41, Burton Terrace, Jesmond, 

Newcastle-on-iyQe. 
RiOHARDsoH, Miss A. W., B.A., Westfield College, Hampstead, 

N.W. 
Richardson, G., M.A, Felbrigge, lichMd Road, Sutton 

Coldfield. 
Bjchhond, B. L., M.A., 9, Victoria Square, S.W. 
Richmond, O. L., B.A, 64, Cornwall Gardcms, S.W. 
Richmond, Sir W. R, K.C.B., R.A, Beavor Lodge, Hammer- 
smith, W. 
^Ridding, Miss O. M., St. James's House, Holland Park, W. 
RiDOKWAT, Fro/. W., MA., F.B.A, Fen Ditton, Cambridge. 
RiLET, Miss M. E., 31, Sheppard Street, StokeK>n-Trent. 
RiSLST, C. S., B. A, 9, Oriel Place, Cheltenham. 
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WoRRALL, A H., M.A., The Lodge, Louth, Lincolnshire. 
WoRRALL, Mrs. Janet, B.A., Crimsworth, Whalley Bange, 

Manchester. 
WoRTRRs, Miss E. B., 7, Brighton Terrace, Surbiton, Surrey. 
WoTHBRSPOON, George, M.A., King's College School, Wunbledon. 
Wriqht, Bev. H. C, M.A, Haileybury College, Hertford. 
•Wright, Prof. J., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D., Litt.D., Thackley, 

119, Banbury Boad, Oxford. 
•Wright, W. Aldis, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., Trinity College, 

Cambridge. 
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Wboth, W., British Museum, W.C. 

Wthnb-Edwabdb, Bw. J. B., MA., Orammar School, Leeds. 

Wtbs, W., M.A, Halford, Shipston-on-Stour. 

Yatb, Lieut'Col. A. C, Beckbury Hall, Shifnal. 

Tbatbb, Miss L. J., State Normal School, Second District, 

Warrensburg, Miss., U.S. A. 
TouNO, F. S., M.A., The College, Bishop's Stortford, Herts. 
YouKOj Mi88 M. S., Aske's School for Girls, Hatcham, S.E. 
YouVG, B. Fitzgibbon, M. A, The Universitj, Leeds. 
TouHO, B. T., M.A, The College, Brighton. 
YuLB, Miaa A. F., F.S.A.S., Tarradale, Boss^hire. 

ZmMBBN, A. E., B.A., New College, Oxford. 
ZiMMBBN, Miea D. M., Oakhill Drive, Surbiton. 
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(7%if «f an imdex intended far rrferenee onJ^. For /uU UOet ike alpheJbetieel litt 
ih&uid be eenenUed. Names wutrked * denoU the Loeal Corretpand ent fer tkt 
place er dietriet,) 



BKDF0BD6HI1 

Bedford 



Sandy . . . 
WolwmSande 



Bbbkbhibb— 
AHngdon 



BradJIeld CoU, 



Maidenhead. 

Mortimer 
Newhury . . 

Panghowrne . . 
Radley CoUege, 

Beading . . , 



WeUington Coll. 
WoUngham . , 



ENGLAND 



Belcher, MIbs S. M. 
Dalies, B. J. Llewel- 
lyn. 
Edghill, Miss. 
King, J. B. 
Leslie, Norman. 
Marsh, W. 
Bobinson, F. P. G. 
Westawaj, F. W. 
Edmonds, Miss U. H. 
Whlbley, C. 



Ashwin, Bev. B. F. 
Barker, B. J. P. Boes. 
Layng, BeT. T. 
Moore, Bev. W. 
Stone, Bev. E. D. 
Tatham, M. T. 
Gray, Bev. H. B. 
Irvine, A. L. 
Vince, J. H. 
Beckwith, E. G. A. 
Oldersbaw, L. B. F. 
Andetson, W. C. F. 
Oobbe, Miss A. M. 
Sharwood-Bmith, E. 
Devine, Alex. 
Field, Bev. T. 
James, L. 

Eppstein, Bev. W. C. 
Harris, H. W. 
Boscoe, H. W. K. 
Awdry, H. 
Upcott, £. A. 
Mansfield, E. D. 



BUOKINGHAMSHIBB— 
Eton College . Austen-Leigh, E. C. 
Blakiston, C. H. 



BUOKIKOHAMBHIBB— tfM^lMldif 

Bton College . Booker, B. P. L. 
(conHnued) Bowlby, Bev. H. T. 

Biinton, H. 

Broadbent, U. 

Cattiey, T. F. 

Chitty, Bev. G. J. 

Ghorchill, B. L. 

Comish, F. W. 

Grace, J. F. 

Duckworth, F. B. G. 

Goodbait, A. M. 

Hornby, BeT. J. J. 

Impey, B. 

Eindersley, B. 8. 

Luxmoore, H. E. 

Lyttelton, Bev. sod 
Hon. B. 

Macnaghten, H. 

BadclilEe, Bev. B. C. 
*Bamsay, A. B. 

Bawlins, F. R 

8tone, B. W. 

TBUliam, H. F. W. 

Vanghan, B. L. 

Wells, C. M. 
Oreat Miseenden^ 

8.0 Herford, Miss C. 

Slough . . . Welsh, Miss B. 
Stoke Poget . . Parry. E. H. 
Wycombe Abbey Daniel, Miss C. L 

Dove, Miss J. F. 

Harris, Miss M. 

Lang, Miss H. M. 



Cambbidobshibb— 



Cambridge: 
Caiue OoUege 



Chriit's Qfllege 



Allbatt,Prof.8irT.C. 
Beid, Prof. J. S. 
Bidgeway, Pkol W. 
Boberts, Bev. E. S. 
Campb^ 8. G. 
Hales, G. T. 
Peile, J. 
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Cambbidqi^bivb— continued 
CambTidge—eonHnnsd 
ChrUfs CoUegt «Rackham, H. 

(eontimied) 8keat,Bey.PTof. W.W. 
Clare College . Atkinson, Bev. E. 

*Wardale, J. R. 
Corput Chrieti 
OMege . . . Moole, G. W. 

Streane, Bev. A. W. 
EmmamuelColL Ghawner, W. 

Giles, P. 
efirton College .*Jez-BlAke, Miss K. 

Jones, Miss E. E. C. 
Jewue CoUeae . Abbott, B. 
King'e College . Browning, O. 

Bury, Prof. J. B. 
Dnmford, W. 
Gaselee, S. 
Headlam, W. Q. 
Nixon, J. B. 
Bheppkrd, J. T. 
Tilley, A. A. 
Waldstein, Prof. G. 
♦Wedd, N. 
Magdalene CoU. Benson, A. G. 

Donaldson, Rev. S. A. 
^Peskett, A. G. 
Vernon Jones, V. S. 
Neumham CoU, Gonway, Miss A. E. 
Gardner, Miss A. 
^Harrison, Miss J. B. 
Sharpley, Miss B. M. 
Wedd, Mre. N. 
Pemkroke Coll . Betbone-Baker, Bev. 
J. F. 
Hadley, W. 8. 
Lawson, J. G. 
Mason, Bev. A. J. 
Wace, A. J. B. 
Whibley, L. 
Peterhotiee . . Barnes, Rev. Prof. 
W. B. 
Edwards, H. J. 
Ward, Dr. A. W. 
Queene' CoUtge . Gook, A. B. 

Gray, Bev. J. H. 
Plaistowe, F. G. 
at. Jokn't Cdl . Glover. T. R. 

Graves, Rev. G. E. 
Mayor, Rev. Prof. J. 

E. B. 
Sandys, J. E. 
Bikes, B. B. 
Stewart, Rev. H. F. 
Selfoyn College. Williams, W. N. 
Sidney Smeex 

College . . ^Edwards, G. M. 
Sleeman, J. H. 



GAMBBIDOEBHIfiK— «<Nl^ifl«0<< 

Cambridge — continued 
TrinUy College, Butler, Very Bev. H. 
Montaga. 
Gomford, F. M. 
Duff, J. D. 
Frazer, J. G. 
Gaye, B. K. 
* Harrison, E. 
Hicks. B. D. 
Image, J. M. 
Jackson, Prof. H. 
Jenkinson, F. J. H. 
Parry, Ganon R. St. J 
•Postgate, J. P. 
Rennie, W. 
Stanton, Rev. Prof. 

V. H. 
Stobart, J. G. 
Stuart, G. B. 
VerraU, A. W. 
Wright, W. Aldis. 
Trinity HdU . Angus, G. F. 

Gronin, Rev. H. S. 



Camhridge . 



. Adam, Mrs. A. M. 
Beck, Rev. Ganon 

B.J. 
Bunsen, Mrs. de. 
Burkitt, Prof. F. C 
Bury, Bev. B. G. 
Butler, Mrs. H. M. 
Byrne. Miss A. D. 
Clark, J. W. 
Flather, J. H. 
Gibson. Mrs. 
Giles, Prof. H. A. 
Gwatkin, Bev. T. 
Hayes, B. J. 
Hutchinson, Miss W. 

M. L. 
Jones, W. H. S. 
Kennedy, Miss J. E. 
Kennedy, Miss M. G. 
Leighton, B. L. 
Lewis, Mrs. 
Maofarlane - Grieve. 

W.A. 
Nolan, Monsignor E. 
Peskett, Miss S. M. 
Powell, Miss H. L. 
Backham, Mrs. 
Rapson, Prof. E. J. 
Rouse, W. H. D. 
Steen, W. P. 
Taylor, J. H. 
Thompson, E. B. 
Verrall, Mrs. M. de G 
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DnvovsKSBM—eotiiimmed 


Otmbridge—continued 


SUwrton, . 


. Bvans, W. H. 




Vemll. msa H. W. 


Tavieteek . . 


. David, Rev. W. H. 




dea. 


Teignmeuth . 


. Veysey, W. B. 




Walker, W. W. 


Torquay . . 


. Howard, Rev. A. W. 


my ... . 


. Blakeney, E. H. 


Tdverton, 






Ohaae, Rt. Rev. F. H., 


R.8.O.. . 


. Radford, Miss B. 




D.D., Bishop of BI7. 








Olasebrook, ReT. 


DOBSBT — 






Canon M. O. 
Kirkpatrick, ReT. 

A. IT* 


Skerham^ 


. Bensly, Rev. W. J. 
Hoyle, Miss 8. F. 






King, H. & 


Chbbhirb— 






. Iremonger, Miss E. 


AUerleyEige 
AltHnokam . 


. Williams, L. Stanley. 
. Johnson, Miss L. A. 


DUBHAM— 






. Baines, Miss K. M. 


Darlingfton . 


. Fuller, Miss B. 6. 




Gfiffln, F. 




Massingham, A. 


Bovodon . . 


. Gray, Mrs. 




Smith, A. J. 


CheiUr . . 


. Day, Mim K. 


Durham . . 


. Bramwell, W. H. 




Habhack,MissC.J.M. 




How, ReT. J. H. 


Utoard . . 


. limebeer, Miss D. 




Jevons, Principal F. B. 


Nawtwiek . 


. Jones, H. L. 




Kynaston, Rev. Prof. 




Moor, S. A. 




MacKenzie,Rev.H.W. 


OmUm. . . 


. Danson, F. 0. 




Tombs, J. a 0. 




Davies, M. L. 




Walker, Rev. D. 




Hebblethwaite, D. N. 






8aU. . . . 


. Fanner, Miss Q. 






atoeJ^oH. . 


. Kay. T. 


Braintree 


. Coortanld, G., Jonr. 


Tatt0tikdll . 


. Gardner, Miss. 




. Bean, Rev. E. 


TTattoMy 


. Walters, Miss T.G. 




Qnennell, Canon W. 


ir«ejrirfty . 


. HoUowell, Rev. W. 




. PapUlon, Rev. T. L. 


WUmslaw . 


Paton, A. 0. 
. Thompson, Alderman 


CkigtoeU School Swallow, ReT. R. D. 
Feltted . . . Clark, Rev. R. B, 




Joseph. 






COBNWALIr— 


. Ward, W. W. 


Windsor, F. D. 
Safron Walden Hirst, Miss M. B. 


CUMBHBLAVD— 








ar2i#l0 . . 


. WUliams, Rev. G. H. 


Glouombbbhibb— 


St,B0ei . . 


. Lewis, ReT. F. 


Bridal . . 


. Brooks, Prof. F. 
Oo^, Prof. R. P. 


Dmbbtbhibb— 






BlUot. C. H. B. 




. Strong, Mrs. S. A. 




Moschamp, J. O. S. 


Parley Dale 


. Flood, Miss M. L. 






Glouop . . 


. Newton, Miss A. 




Pooler, Rev. C. K. 


J/a^;00;k Bath 


. Watkins, Miss L. B. 


Cheltenham . 


. Boyd, Miss H. 


Bepten 


. Cattley, Rev. A. 




Cade, F. J. 




Bdmonds, J. M. 




Bllam.E. 




Ford, ReT. L. G. B. J. 




Ezton, G. F. 




Wilson, T. I. W. 




Faithfoll, Mias L. M. 
Horsfall, Miss. 


Detonbhibx— 






Latter, H. 


JVtffllill^^4M» . 


. Church, H. 8. 




Malaher, Miss F. B. 


PaiytUon, , 


. Bubb, ReT. C. S. 




Newman, W. L. 




. Colson, F. H. 




Owen, A. 8. 




Thompson, J. 




Prnen, G. Q. 
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G LOUGBBTSBSHIBB-HWn^mMli 

CkeUsnkam . *Piirdie, Hiss E. 
(pontinusd) (Ladies' College). 

Risley, C. 8. 

SannderB, Miss M. B. 

Skirring, E. 8. 

Stevenson, W. E. 

Taylor, Miss M. B. 

Thornton, C. 

Towers, R. M. 

Walters, F. B. 

Waterfleld, Bev. R. 

Weech, W. N. 
Clifton College , Dayid, Rer. A. A. 

Mayor, H. B. 
Stroud . . . Stanton, C. H. 
Tewieekury . . Drysdale, Miss M. 



Hampbhibs— 

Andover . . . 

Basingstoke . . 

Boumewtouth . 

Broehenhwnt . 
Hayling Island 
Isle of Wight, 

Osborne . . 

Liphooh , . . 

Peter^fiM . . 

Portsmouth . . 

Southampton 

Southsea . . . 



WiTtehester 



Hammans, H. C. 
Hayes-Belcher, Rev. T. 
Johnson, Rev. G. H. 
Qumey, Miss Sybella. 
Bryans, C. 

Godfrey, C. 
Titherington, Bev. A. 

F. 
Badley, J. H. 
Williams, A. M. 
Niool, J. C. 
Steele, Miss A. B. 
Bllaby, G. S. 
Oke, A. W. 
Badks, Mrs. L. 
Eastwood, H. J. 
Hewetson, J. 
Holder, P. J. 
White, Miss E. L. 
Bramston, Bev. J. T. 
Blore, J. L. 
Burge, Rev. H. M. 
Crawford, £. R. 
^Cmickshank, Rev. A. 

H. 
Helbert, L. 
Kirby, W. R. 
Rendall, M. J. 
Smith, N. C. 
Trench, W. L. 
Whitehead, Miss T.G. 



Hbbefobdshibb— 

Hereford . . . Chapman, P. M. 

Ragg, Rev. W. H. M. 
Sharpley, H. 



Hbbtfobdshibx- 

BOTTUt . . . 

Berhhamsted . 



Bishops ' 
ford. 



Stort' 



Bushey . . . 
Haileyhury CoU, 



ffarpenden 
Hertford . 
Bitohin . 

Zetehu>orth 



St. Albans 
Stevenage, 
Trimg . . 
Ware . . 

Wa^d. 



Lee, Bev. J. B. 
Evans, Lady. 
Footner, Harry. 
Fry, Rev. T. C. 
Ghreene, C. H. 
Hopkins, T. H. C. 
McMnrtrie, Miss B. 
S.B. 

Case, Miss Esther. 
Toong, F. 8. 
James, Miss L. 
Coleridge, B. P. 
Fennisff, Bev. W. D. 
Kenneay, W. 
Milf ord, Bev. L. 8. 
Mitchell, M. W. 
Tnmer, J. A. 
Vanghan, M. 
Waters, G. T. 
Wright, Rev. H. C. 
Valentine, J. 
Dnnlop, Miss M. M. 
King, J. 

Lindsell, Miss A. 
MiaU, Pro! L. C. 
Nowers, G. P. 
Nowera, Mrs. G. P. 
TroUope, A. H. 
Bertram, J. 
Beasley, T. B. 
Barton, Bev. Edwin. 
Ward, Canon B. 
Whishaw,Mis8E.H. 



HUNTINODONBHIBB— 

Oodmanehester . Sloman, Bev. A. 
Huntingdon. . Carlisle, A. D. 



Kent— 
As^ford . 
Beekenham 

Blaehheath 
Bromley . 



Canterbury 



. Austin, Alfred. 

. B^rridge, Miss E. H. 

Tanner, Miss L. K. 
. /Sm London. 
. Barker, Canon P. 
«Cro8by, Miss A. D. 

Heppel, Miss Mary L. 

Hogarth, Miss M. I. 

Loly, G. 

Wishart, Miss G. 
. Bowen, H. C. 

Bnmside, Bev. W. F. 

Chamberlain, H. M. 

Galpin, Rev. A. J. 

Hoiighton,Rev. B J. W. 
•Moxon, Rev. R. 8. 

Parton, G. A, 
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LAJtOASBlWH-eoHtimmad i 


CkisUhmrH . 


• MjeiB, Bmwt. 




Dover . . . 


. ComptOD, Rev. W. C. 
. Norttiboiime, Lord. 


ieoiUinued) Brown, A. Tbeod 


Euitrp . . 


Browne, Very 1 


ATtkam . . 


. Gwatkin, MiM B. R. 


Joaeph. " 




Rabie, Rev. A. E. 


, Caton, Dr. Richsri 


FWkeAotu . 


. Bdgintoo, C. 
jJtCR. 


, Connell, ILev. A 




' Cotton, BeT, Dr. 


J^tatsorof . 


. Pearoe, J. W. B. 


Cradoek-WatBcm, H. 




. CoDder, Mias B. M . 


Dale, A. W. W. 


Le«. . . . 


. Hooper, MiM B. 8. 


Bwart, MiM E. J. 


Mmdttcne 


. Water*, Miis £. A. 


Fletcher, Frank. 


MargtiU . 
Moeketter . 


. Heslop. W. 


Forbes, Dr. H. 


. Genner, MIm G. B. 


Forbes, KennetL 




Ghey, MiM F. L. 


Gtbton-Smith, B« 




Hobwn, Bey. T. F. 


Canon. 




Newcomb, Min B. 


Gladstone, Bober.. 


iSnv^t'Mib 


. AlUott, A. J. 


Gorw, ELev. H. 




Choroh, Rev. A. J. 


Ha]],F. J. 




Ritchie. F. 


Haidenmn, J. T. 




Tait, Be?. G. A. 


Hairison. Miss E. 


^M0«/» . . 


. Hooper, Mi« E. S. 


Hartley, E. 


Sittingho9ims 


. Wlnton, A. J. de. 


Kemptbome, Bci 


Sutton- Valence 


. BenneU, G. L. 


Canon. 


Tonhridgt . 


. Kidd,B. 


Kitchener, E. 




Gordon, W. M. 


Lancelot, Bev. J. B. 




Btokoe, H. R. 


Lawrence, B. 




Tancock, Rev. C. C. 


Legge, J. G. 


Tufibridge WelU Barnard, P. M. 


LelHige,Miae. 




Boll, Rev. R. A. 






HonnTwill, M. J. 


MaoGiegor, J. M. 




Bandera, Min A. F.B. 


MaoNan^hton, D. A. 
Mason, Mies D. 


Langabhibb — 




Mason, W. A. P. 


A$ht4ni'on' 




Mvres. Prof. J. L. 


Mersey. . 


. Agar, T. L. 


OVJallev, B. F. K. 


Blaekhum . 


. See BTOvrnvBgt. 


FftUis, Alexander. 




. Karson, Arnold. 


Prideanx, W. R. 


J90//0a . . 


. Archer. F. 


Robertson, A. J. 




Dymond, MIm 0. 


Robinson, Mi.w M. S. 




Henn, Canon. 


8Uoox,Mis8A. 




Henn, Hon. Mrs. 


Smith, Miss O. M. 




Eidd, B. 6. 


Smith, Miss W. 




lipeoomb. W. G. 
Richard, Mim E. A. 


•Strong, Proi H. A. 

(Qniversity). 
Thicknesse, Philip. 
Timmons, Rev. H. 


JBwy . . . 


. Jackflon, MiB8 8. B. 




. Ormerod, J. 


ClUheroe . . 


. Coleman, H. 0. i 


Tottenham, Miss E.L. 


O^tniy . . . 


. Wiggleworth, Miss B. : 


Watts. A, i 


LaneaMer 


. Wateon, Rev. H. A. 


WiUiams, Miss M. B. ' 




. Sutoliffe, W. H. 


Willink, W. B. 


Liverpool. . 


. Banks, Very Rev. 


Woodward, Prof. W.H 




Canon. 


Manekeiter . . Ashton, Mrs. 




Beaumont. Miss. 


Ashworth,Mis8H.A. 




Bevan, Miss F. E. 


Barlow. T. D. 




Bosanquet, Prof. R. C. 


Brooke, Mrs. 




Bramley-Moore, Miss. | 


Burrows, Proi R. H. 




Brett W. B. ; 


Bontall, Miss 8. A 
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ABHrRB — etrntinwed 
nchegt^jr . . Campbell, H. B. 
rantii^ttsd) Garter, Bev. T. N. 

Clarke, Miss E. M. 

Conway, Prof. B. 8. 

Conway, Mrs. 

Cian, MiBsL. 

Crompton, MIbs A. 

CroBier, W. P. 

Dakers, H. J. 

Dawkins, Prof. W. 
Boyd. 

Dawkins, Hiss B. 
Boyd. 

Bonner, Bir E. 

Eckhard, O. 

Eckhard, Mrs. 

Ennen, W. 

FairbaimB, Miss. 

Goodrich, W. J. 

Goodyear, C. 

Ouppy, H. 

Hall, Joseph. 

Henry, Brother B. 

Herford, Miss C. 

Hewart, G. 

Higgins, Bey. P. 

Hogg, Prot H. W. 

HopJdnson, Alfred. 

Hopkinson, J. H. 

Horsley, B. P. 

Hnghes, C. 

Halbert, H. L. P. 

Kelly, Canon J. D. 

Kelsey, C. E. 

EnoU, O. 

Knox, Bt. Bev. B. 
(Bishop of Man- 
chester). 

Lamb, Prof. H. 

Lilley, Miss M. 

Limebeer, Miss D. 

Love, Miss J. 

Macalpine, B. J. 

Maolnnes, J. 

Marett, Miss J. M. 

Ifartin, Bev. Prot 
Carrie. 

Massey, Mrs. 

Montague, C. E. 

Montague, Mrs. 

Monlton, Bev. J. H. 

Norwood, G. 

Paton, J. L. 

Peake, Prof. A. 8. 

Boby, A. G. and Mrs. 

8adler, Prof. M. B. 

Soott, Dr. John. 



\ Maneheiter . . Shaw, Miss J. B. 
(fiowtinued) Bidebotham, H. 

Simon, Mrs. H. 

Spenoer, C. E. G. 

Button, B. 

Thompson, Carleton. 

Warbnrton, F. 

Warman, A. 8. 

WeUdon, Bt Bev. 
Bishop J. B. C. 

Williamson, H. 

Wood, Carl. 

Wood, H. 

Wonall, Mrs. Janet. 
Newton ffeath . Horsfall, A. 
Oldham . . . Gregory, Miss A. M. 

Newton, F. 
Preitcn . . . Nicholson, Miss J. 
JRoehdais, . . Stenhouse, Miss a B. 
JtossaU School . Fumeauz, L. B. 

Nicklin, Bev. T. 

Taylor, G. M. 

Tyler, C. H. 
Sal/ord . . . Campion, Bev. C. T. 

Casartelli, Bt. Bev. L. 
C. (Bishop of Sal- 
ford). 

Hicks, Canon E. L. 
8t, Helms . . Matthews, Miss. 

Walker, Miss. 
Ston^hurst . . Browne, Bev. J. 

Davis, Bev. H. 

May, T. 

Plater, Bev. C. D. 

Scoles, Bev. L C. 
Widnes . . . Lewis, Bichard. 
Wigan . . . Bckersley, J. C. 

LmOBSTSBBHIBB— 



Leiceiter , . 


. Harper, G. P. 
Budd, G. B. 




Bussell, B. W. N. 




Sloane, Miss B. J. 




Went, Bev. J. 


LuttenooHh, 


. Darlington, W. 8. 


Oadhy. . . 


. BiUson, C. J. 


LiNOOLMBHIBB— 




Boeton. . . 


. White, W 


GrarUham . 


. Keeling, Bev. W. T. 


Ho-'^neaMtle . 


. Walter, Bev. J. Con- 




way. 


LiMoln . . 


. Fox, F. W. 




Wickham, Dean. 


Louth . . . 


. Worrall. A H. 


Stamford. . 


. Lovegrove, E. W. 




Priestly, Miss B. 




Bichardaon, Bev. J. F. 
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London— 
Atks^sSohool/ar 

Oirls . . . Toung, Miss M. S. 
Bedford CoU. . Alford, Miss M. 
Morton, Miss A. 
8trad¥riok, Miss E. 
JBUufhkeatkM.8. Oadesden, Miss F. M. 
OUy of London 
Sekool . . . Chilton, Bev. A. 
Bpilsbuy, A. J. 
CUmhtm B, 8. . Trenetry, Miss E. L. 
Cokt Cowrt . . Bewsber, J. 

Giveen, B. L. 
OAfe Or, Seh. . Lncas, J. W. 
Dulwieh CoU. . Hose, H. F. 
Jhdwioh H, A . SUcoz, Miss L. 
JSfmanuel Sohool Macassej, B. L. 
ffampstoad . . Linnell, Miss (Private 
School). 
Marshall, Bev. and 
Mis. D. H. (The 
Hall). 
mghgate Or. S, Lamb, J. O. 
Jamu AUeyne^i 

Sohool . . . Coulter, Miss. 
Konniwre Seh, . Hawkins, C. V. 
KeminaUmParh 

Eiah School Heppel, Miss E. A. 
JOtiffM CoUege . Compston, Bev. H. F. 
B. 
Fotherinebam, J. E. 
Guthkelcb, A. 
Hales, J. F. 
Headlam, Bev. Dr. 

A,C. 
Legg, Bev. 8. C. 8. 
Naime, Bev. Prof. A. 
Oakeley, Miss H. D. 
•Walters, Prof. W. 
C. F. 
Merehant 

T^ylort' SoK . Atkej, F. A. H. 
Bamfylde, F. G. 
•Conway, Bev. F. 
•Morley, A. M. 
Nairn, Bev. J. A. 
Btobart, J. C. 
Wells, G. H. 
MiU HiU Seh. . McClnre, J. D. 
iV: Zorukm Col- 
legiate Seh, . Armstead, Miss H. 
Holding, Miss G. E. 
imtinc mil 
High Sehool . Slater, Miss W. M. 

Stoneman, Miss A. M. 
Queen Mieabeth 

Sehool . . . Bennett, Miss M. A. 
St. Mary's Coll. Wood, Miss M. H. 



London— «mtijMis4 
St. (Hae^e Gr. 
Sehool . . . Boshbrooke, W. G. 
Simpson, P. 
Witton, F. W. 
St. PauTs GirU* 
Sehool . . . Gray, Miss F. 

Bogers, Miss tf . D. 
St. PauCe Seh. . Botting, C. G. 

Cbolmeley, B. F. 
Coles, P. B. 
Gould, T. W. 
HlUaid, Bev. A. B. 
Holmes, Dr. T. Bice. 
Jones, A. Melville. 
Loane, G. G. 
Mathews, L. H. 8. 
•Pantin, W. E. P. 
Pendlebury, C. 
Phillips, J. L. 
Wilson, T. L W. 
Sion CoUege . . Mllman, Bev. W. H. 
StmMamdeCoU. Smiley, Miss B. 
Stationers* Soh.. Chettle, H. 
Streatkam H. S. Powell, Miss H. 
University CeU. Caspaii, M. O. B. 

Gardner, Prof. E. A. 
Bapson, Plot E. J. 
Univ. Cell. Seh. Carpenter, B. 8. 
Felkin, F. W. 
Spenser, Dr. H. J. 
Westfield CoU. . McDougal, Miss E. 
Parker, Miss C. E. 
Bichardson, Miss A. W. 
Skeel, Miss C. 
Westminster 
Sehool . . . Gow, Bev. J. 
Bargeaunt, J. 
Smedley, J. F. 
Tanner, B. 
Wimbledonmgh 
School . . . Gavin, Miss B. 

Lewis, Miss M. E. 
Witnbledon, 
King's CoU. &A.Smith, Douglas. 
Wotherspoon, G. 
London . . . Abrahams^ Miss K. B. 
Anderson, Y. 
Armitage, F. P. 
Annstead, Miss H. 
Aaquith^tHon. H. H. 
Bailey, J. C. 
Baker-Penoyre, J. ff. 
BalcarreS) Lord. 
BaUour, Bt. Hoo. 

Gerald. 
Barker, Mias B. Boss. 
Bamettt P. A. 
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LoTSTDOV'-'CoiUmned 
Ltmdon . . . Beecbing, Canon H. 
(eimtinuet^ BeU, B. 

BeU, Rev. Canon G. C, 
Bennett, Mrs. A. H. 
Benson, Godfrey B. 
Benson, B. H. 
BlondeU, Miss A. 
Bonser, Right Hon. 

Sir J. W. 
Bradley, Prof. A. C. 
Bridge, Admiral Sir C. 
Brace, Hon. W. N. 
Brace-Foxrest, £. 
Bnme-Jones, Sir P. 
Barton, Miss A. L. 
Bntcher, J. G. 
Batcher, 8. H. 
Calthrop, Miss C. M. 
Campagnac, E. T. 
Campbell, Miss E. J. 
Chambers, S. J. 
Chapman, John. 
Charles, Miss D. M. 
Cohen, H. 
Cohen, Miss H. F. 
Collins, A. J. F. 
Collins, Rt. Hon. Sir 

R. H. 
Colvin, S. 
Craik, Sir H. 
Cromer, Rt. Hon. Earl 

of 
Crofts, T. R. N. 
Corson, Rt. Hon. Lord. 
Davidson, D. B. 
Berriman, Miss M. E. 
Bill, R. T. Colqahoon. 
Blngwall, W. F. 
Broop, J. P. 
Bnckworth, Canon R. 
Banstall, Miss M. C. 
Ernst-Browning, 

Judge W. 
Bsdaile, A. J. K. 
Eve, H. W. 
Farwell, Lord Jastioe. 
Finlay, Sir R. B. 
Farae8s,MissS.M.M. 
Gamsey, E. R. 
Gaselee, Miss E. S. 
Gibson, G. 
OUes,L. 
Gilson, J. P. 
Goffe, Miss E. H. 
Gosse, Miss T. 
Greechy, W. L. de 
Grigg, B. W. M. 



l»oiSiiiQiS— continued 
London . . . Garney, Miss A. 
(continued) Gomey, Miss M. 
Haigh, Mrs. P. B. 
Halsbary, Earl of. 
Harper, Miss B. 
Haydon, J. H. 
Haynes, E. S. P. 
Headlam, J. W. 
Heath, H. F. 
Hetherington, J. N. 
Howard, G. A. L. 
Hicks, Miss A. M. 
Higgs, Miss M. R. 
Hildesheimer, A. 
Hill, G. F. 
Hodd, Miss M. 
Hodgson, S. H. 
Hiigel, Baron F. von. 
Hoghes, Miss M. V. 
Hntton, Miss C. A. 
Hutton, Miss E. P. S. 
Johnson, C. 
Johnson, G. W. 
Kennedy, Hon. Sir 

W. B. 
Kensington, Miss F. 
Ker, W. C. A. 
Langridge, A. 
Lattimer, R. B. 
Leader, Miss £ 
Leaf, Walter. 
Leathes, 8. M. 
Lee, F. R. 
Lee, Sidney. 
Levy, Miss E. M. 
Liberty, Miss M. 
LinneU, MissB. M. B. 
Longman, C. J. 
Lorebora, Rt. Hon. 

Lord. 
Loring, W. 
Lyall, Rt. Hon. Sir A. 
Mackail, Prof. J. W. 
MacmiUan, G. A. 
MacNaghten, Rt. Hon. 

Lord. 
Magnus, L. 
Marsh, E. A. J. 
Marshall, F. H. 
Martin, Miss A. P. 
Mason, Miss L. G. 
Matthaei, Miss L. E. 
Matthews, Miss M.W. 
Mavrogordato, J. N. 
Mayor, R. J. G. 
McMiohael, Miss E. 
Meiklejohn, R. 8. 
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London — eontinusd 
LcmUm . . . Menzies, Mr. G. K. 
(continued) and Mrs. 

Merrick, Rev. G. P. 
MiUiDgtoii,Mi88M.y. 
Milner, Bt. Hon. Yis- 

oonnt 
Mintum, Miss £. T. 
Morison, L. 
Morahead, E. D. A. 
Miiir-Maokenzie,SirK. 
Mnnun, A. L. 
Murray, John. 
Newbolt, H. J. 
Nicholion, Miss M. 
Nntt, A. 

Oakeley, Miss H. D. 
OgUvy, Miss A. 
Paget, R. 
Paul, Miss A. S. 
PhiUimoie, Sir W. B. 
PoUaid, A. T. 
PoUock, Sir F. 
Pooley, H. F. 
Pojnter, A. M. 
Poynter, SirE.J. 
Pteedy, J. B. K. 
Pnrdie, Miss F. M. 
Baleigh, Sir T. 
RendaU, V. 
Ricluurds, Miss F. G. 
Bichmond, B. L. 
Richmond, O. L. 
Richmond, Sir W. B. 
Ridding, Miss G. M. 
Robertson, Miss Hilda 
Robinson, Dean. 
Rogers, Miss M. D. 
Rooke, Miss M. 
Sarson, Miss M. 
Scott, Rev. G. A. 

Simm Qim^ Miss N. J. 

Stanford, Sir C. V. 
StaweU, Miss F. M. 
Stoker, Miss H. 
Storr, F. 

Stnmgeways, L. R. 
Stnart, Miss J. J. 
Stattafoid, G. 
Sykes, J. G. G. 
Talbot, J. B. 
Tatton, R, G. 
Taylor, Miss M. 
Tennant, Miss L. E. 
Terry, F. J. 
Thomas, F. W. 
Thompson, Sir E. 
Maunde. 



London — wntinMsd 
London . . . Thompson, F. K. 
(continuod) Thomson, Miss G. L. 
Trayes, F. E. A. 
Vaisey, H. B. 
Varley, R. S. 
Vincent, William. 
Wainwiight, L. D. 
Walters, H. B. 
Warner, G. F. 
Watson, A. R. 
Watson, Miss J. 
Whiteetone, R. A. W. 
White-Thomson, R. 

W. 
Whittle, J. L. 
Whitwell, R. J. 
Whyte,Mlss J. 
Wilkinson, H. Spenser. 
Williams, BaaiL 
Willis, J. A. 
Woolrych, H. R. 
Wroth, W. 



MlDDLWBZ— 

JBaling . . . 
Harrow School . 



Harrow . . 

lokenham, . 

Pinner . . 
Pender's Bnd 

Tottenham . 

Norfolk— 

IHu . . . 
Downham 

Ma/rhet. . 

Holt . . . 

Norwich . . 



Lee, Rev. Richard. 
Da Pontet, G. A. A. 

Trullitm^ Q. H. 

Hort, Sir A. F. 
Hopkins, G. B. Innea. 
Raleigh, Mise K. 
Adshead. F. 
Seebohm, H. B. 
Begga, MissJ. W. 

Green, Bev. W. C. 

Bagge, Mis8L.M. 
Glarke, Rev. E. W. 
Jewson, Miss D. 



NOBTHAMPTONBHIBB— 

OwndU . . . Nightingale, A. D. 
Sanderson, F. W. 

NOBTHUMBEBLAND— 

Beal .... Hodgkin,T. 
Nowoagde'on' 
Tyne . . . Mann, Rev. H. K. 

Richaids,MissS.B.S. 

NOITINOHAHSHIBB— 

NoUimgham . . Baker, B. P. 

Granger, Prol F. S. 

Houston, Miss S. G. 

Leman, H. ML 

BosseU,!. 
Bctford . . . Googh, Ber. T. 
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OzrOBDSHIBS— 

Banbury . . . Loveday, Miss A. 

Budd, Rev. E. J. S. 
Cha/rlhwy . . Robertson, M. 
HenUy-tm- 
Thames . . Gwilliam, Boy. G. H. 

Oxford : 
BaUiol CcUege . Bailey, Cyril. 

Hayerfleld, Prof. P. J. 

Lindsay, A. D. 

Pikliner, Bev. E. J. 

Pickard-Cambridge, 
A. W. 

Strachan - Davidson, 
J. L. 
Brasenois CoU, Bnssell, Bev. F. W. 
CkrUt Church . Anderson, J. G. G. 

Blagden, Bev. C. M. 

Greene, W. A. 

Owen, 8. G. 

Stewart, Prol J. A. 

Strong, The Very Be?. 
T.B. 

Warner, Bev. W. 
Corpui Chritti 
Mlege . . . Livingston, B. W. 

Shields, C. 

Sidgwick, A. 
J&eeter CoUege .♦Blunt, Bev. A. W. F. 

Famell, L. B. 

Henderson, B. W. 
Bmiford Coll. ♦Bnrronghs, S. A. 

Williams, Bev. H. H. 
Jeius CoUege .*Genner, B. E. 

Haghes, Bev. W. H. 
KehU CoUsge . Lock, Bev. W. 
Lady Margaret 

HaU . . . Argles, Miss B. M. 

Clay, Miss A. M. 

Wordsworth, Miss B. 
Lincoln College, Fowler, W. Warde. 

Gardner, Prof. P. 

Marohant, B. C. 

Merry, Bev. W. W. 
Magdalen Coll, Beneoke, P. V. M. 

Brightman, Bev. F. E. 

♦Corson, C. 

Cowley, A. 

Fletcher, C. B, J,, 

Fotheringham, J. K. 

Godley, A. D. 

Greene, H. W. 

Mackwortb, A. C. P. 

Warren, T. H. 

Webb, C. C. J. 
Wilson, Bev. H. A. 
Mansfield Coll . Fairbaim, Bev. A. M. 



OXFOBDBBIBE— tfMl^ilMMl 

Os^ard-^onHnued 
MeHon College . Garrod, H. W. 

How, W. W. 

MUes, J. C. 
New College . . Brown, A. C. B. 
♦Butler, H. B. 

Joseph, H. W. B. 

Matheson, P. B. 

Murray, G. G. A. 

Prickard, A. O. 

Spooner, Bev. W. A. 

Turner, Prof. H. H. 

Wilson, Prof. J. Cook. 

Zinunem, A, E. 
Oriel College . Phelps, Bev. L. B. 

Bichards, Bev. G. 

ShadweU, C. L. 
Qfteen's College . Allen, T. W. 
•Clark, A. C. 

Grenfell, B. P. 

Hunt, A« 8. 

Magrath, Bev. J. B. 

Waiker, Bev. E. M. 
St. John's Coll . BaU, S. 

Corley, F. B. 
•Hall, F. W. 

Powell, J. U. 

Snow, T. C. 
Somerville Coll •Lorimer, Miss H. L. 

Penrose, Miss B. 
THnity College Ellis, Prof. B. 

Priohard, H. A. 
University CoU. Farquharson, A. S. L, 

Macan, B. W. 
Wadham CoU. . Drewitt, J. A. 

Henderson, Rev. P. A. 
Wright. 

Bichams, H. 

Webster, E. W. 

WeUs, J. 
Woreeeter Coll. Gerrans, H. T. 

Hadow, W. H. 

Lys, Bev. F. J. 



Oxford . 



Binney, E. H. 
Chavasse, A. 8. 
Cooper, Miss A. J. 
Cowell, W. H. A. 
Dyer, L. 
Elliott, B. T. 
Evans, H. A. 
Goodwin, Miss N. M. 
Grenfell, Mrs. A. 
Harvey, Bev. H, A. 
Hodge, Miss D. M. Y. 
Jerram, C. 8. 
Joachim, H. H. 
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OXFOSDBHUUI— tfOMttlMMtf 


SlTTFOLK— 




Oaifm'd . . 


. Jooes, A. HelTiUe. 


Iblimstouje . 


. Liniell, Mlas B. M. 


{eantimu^ 


Keatinge, M. W. 
Lewis, Miss B. 


Ipswiek . . 


. BUistoQ, W. B. 






Watson, A. B. 




Moor, Miss M. F. 


LotoegUfft 


. Phimpe,Bev.W.Rich. 




Pope, Mrs. 




mond. 




Pope, G. H. 


Stndhwold . 


. Fleming, Miss A. 




Bbys, Miss M. 








Robinson, Q. Q. 


SUBBBT— 






*Roger8,MissA.M.A. 
Schomberg, Miss T. 


Bvrah Heath 
Oaherha- 


. Langdon-DaTie8,B.N. 




Scott, a. B. 


mauthiU . 


. Watkins, Bev. P. M. 




Sing, J. M. 


Ckarterhouie 






Worley, Miss M. L. 


School . . 


. Bryant, Bev. B. B. 




Wrigbt, Prof. J. 




Kendall, G. 


Btttlahdbhibs— 




Longworth, F. D. 
PagcT.B. 
Bendall, Bev. G. H. 




. Selwyn, Bev. B. C. 




Shbopbhibh— 
SMfiud . . 


. Yate, Lt..Col. A. C. 
. Alington, Bev. C. A. 

Pickering, T. E. 
. Gongb, Miss M. M. 


CheamSehool 
elongate . . 
Oranleigh 8el 


Romania, Bev. W. F. J. 
. Tabor, A. S. 
. Armitage, N. C. 
L Allen, Bev. G. C. 


Wem . . . 


OreydoH . . 


Antrobos, Q. L. N. 
. Davis, Miss B. J. 


SOMKBSBTSHIBB- 
Bath . . . 


. Baland, Mis. J. M. 


Ba€taiMii . 


Layman, Miss A. M. 
. Melhnish, J. B. 




Legaid,A.a. 


BugUfieldGreen Donkin, Pro! B. H. 




Martin. A. T. 




Taylor,MisaM. B. J. 




Richards, F. 


Bpeom . . 


. Fry, Miss B. B. 




Sowels» F. 




Gardiner, B. N. 




Williams, R. 


Eiher . . . 


. Eelaart, W. H. 


BrtOan . . 


. Norton, D. B. 


Qodalming . 


. Orange, Miss B. 


Bx0ter . . 


. Sandf ord, Miss B. H. 




TUdesley, Miss B. M. 


MUveri4m . 


. Mills, Mlas B. T. 




. Kenyon, F. Q. 


WelU . . . 


. Jcx-Blake, The Very 


QMdford . 


. Lea, Bev. B. T. 




Rev. T. W. 




Bawnsley, W. F. 


Wetton^nmer 




HaeUmore . 


, Dakyns, H. G. 


Mare \^. 


Battisoombe, B. M. 




Geikie, Sir A. 




SjKon, Miss M. F. 




Bhoades, James. 






Kevj . . . 


. Bemays, A. B. 


STAirOBDeHUUB— I 


Kingstoti mil 


. Mayor, Bev. J. B. 


Colwich . . 


Balfour, Graham. 


Leatherhead 


. Milne, J. G. 


BefutffHe CoU. 


Clark, Bev. B. M. 


lAmpiJield . 


. Jackson, C. 


Fa/rley. . . 


Denman, Bev. G. 


Oofted . . . 


. HaxdcasUe, H. 


NewcattU . 


BakeweU, Miss D. L. 


Eeigate . . 


. Bundall, G. W. 




ManhaU,MissA.M.C. 


Richmond . 


. Brownjohn, A. D, 




Powell, Miss M. 


Sandoretead, 


. Bhodes, Miss C. M. 


ift(»ifc0-im-7VeM< 


Barke, Miss B. M. 


Streatham . 


. Comp8ton,Bev.H.F.6. 




BUey, Miss M. B. 


SurbUon . . 


. Dawes, Bev. J. 8. 




Smith, Miss Ingham. 




Dawes, Miss M. C. 


iSSe^fw . . . 


. Llewellyn, Miss G. 




MUlard, V. C. H. 


SuUon Coldfield 


I Bichardson, G. 




Wortero, Miss E. B. 


mtciteter. . , 


Daniel, A. T. 




Zimmem, Miss D. M. 


We$t Bramwich Manley, Dr. J. H. H. | 


Tadworth 


. Elliman, G. D. 




Pearse, P. J. 


Warlingham 


. Pearson, A. C. 




Ager, B. L. 8. 


Weyhridge . 


. Dawes, Miss B. A. S. 




Caldecott, W. 


. Yaughan, Mi« B. 




Davies, B. 


Woh^ . . . 


Kyrke-Penson, Hiss E 
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Sussex— 
Bognor . 

Brighton 



. Ledgard, W. H. 

Vooles, M. F. 
*Belcher, A. Hayes. 

Davies, Miss G. H. 

Dawson, Bev. W. R. 

Hett, W. 8. 

King, F. L. 

Lmm, Miss A. C. P. 

Byle, Miss B. 

Thomas, A. H. 

Wordworth,Mi88B. G. 

Young, R. T. 
. Hussey, Bev. A. L. 
. Radcliffe, W. W. 

Terry, F. J. 

Browne, Boy. B. L. 

Johns, Miss B. L. 

McKay, H. G, 

Sanndere, T. B. 

Thomson, fl. B. 

WiUiams, 0. A. 

Williams, Bev. F. 8. 

Hogarth, D. Q. 

Garson, H. J. 

Thring, L. T. 

Biohards, Bey. J. F. 
, Waterlow, Sydney 

Soulby, T. H. 

Lea, Bev. E. T. 

Tower, B. fl. 

Branfoot, Bev. W. H. 

Dickin, H. B. 

Moore, B. W. 

Upoott, Bev. A. W. 

Winbolt, 8. B. 



Wabwickshibs— 
Athergtone . . Phillips, Bev. L. A. 



Buofted . . . 
Boat Orinttead. 

Badbaume . 



Forest Bow 

S0V6 

Lewes . . 
Bye . . 

St. Leonards 
Stetfning . 
ShorehM. 
West Horsham 



Birmingham 



. Albright, Miss M.G. 
Alder, Miss M. B. 
Archibald, Miss E. 
Ball, Miss M. Q. 
Barrett, Miss H. M. " 
Baagh, Miss B. N. 
Bayliss, A. B. 
Barrows, Bev. W. 0. 
Chambers, G. D. 
Chapman, Bev. Bom. 
Ferard, B. H. 
Gilson, B. C. 
Gore, Bt. Bev. G. 
(Bishop of Birming- 
ham). 
Harris, J. BendeL 
Heath, G. H. 
HobhoQse,Bev. Ganon. 
HoUiday, J. B. 



WABWIOKBHIBB-^<m^if»tlM{ 

Birminaham . Jones, Frank 



(eonmuedi) 



Henley - 1 

Arden . . 

LeamingUm . 



Rughy . 

SolihyU . 

Stratford 

Avon , 

Warufiek. 



King, Mn. Wilson. 
Lee-Strathy, Miss J. 

L. 
Lewis, Dr. O. B. 
Uoyd, Miss E. M. 
Martino, Mrs. 
Martino, Miss B. V. 
Measures, A. B. 
McGrae, Miss G. J. 
Muirhead, Prof. J. H. 
Ninuno, Miss. 
Norris, Bev. John. 
Parkinson, Bt. Bev. 

Monsiffnor. 
Pearce, P. J. 
Quelch, Miss K. 
Bichardson, G. 
Smith, Bev. J. Hunter. 
Sonnenschein, Prof. 

B. A. 
Stock, St. George. 
Vinoe, G. A. 
Vincent, H. A. 
Williams, Herbert. 

Nelson, O. T. P. 
Beaven, Bev. A. B. 
Brooke, W. P. 
Turner, Miss B. 
Gole, B. L. D. 
MicheU, W. G. 
White, A. H. 

Hodgson, Bev. F. A. 
Keeling, Bev. W. T. 
Liddell, J. W. 



Wbbtmoblamd— 
Ambleside . . England, B. B. 
Burton . . . Haslam, Bev. A. B. 
Kendal . . . Moor, 8. A. 

Sharp, Bev. D. 8. 
Kirhby - Lons- 
dale. . . . Leaoh, Miss A. K. 

WlLTSHIBB^ 

Marlborough 

College . . . David, Bev. W. H. 
Fletcher, F. 
Salisbury , . Bernard, Ganon E. 
Swindon . . . Mackesy, Bev. T. L. 

WOBOBSTKBSHIBH— 

Bromsgrove . . Fumess, E H. 
Hendy, F. J. B. 
MayaIl,A. 
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WOBGUTBB8HIBB— <0MI<<fMtM< 



Malvern 



Shivitm • 

JSUmr . 

Stcurport 

Woreetter 



TOBKtHIBK— 

Beverley . . 
BingUy . . 
Bradford . 



Bewihury 

Boncoiter 

QigaUiwiek . 
HaUfam . . 

Harrogate . 
Hftdder^fidd 

HuU . . . 






Barke, Hub M. E. 
House, H. H. 
James, Bev. a B. 
8elmoD,H. Q. C. 

Wyse, W. 

Baldwin, 8. 
Ghappel, Bev. W. H. 
Moms, H. H. 
Wilson, Bev. J. B. 
Wilson, Bev. Canon. 



. Bosfiiter, Miss G. M. 
. Scott, Miss A. T. 
. Broadbent, C. H. 

Falding, Miss C. 8. 

Keeling, Bev. W. H. 
•Lewis, L. W. P. 

Pickard, Miss K. 

Boberts, Miss M. B. 

Smyth, C. 
. Holme, A. F. 

Tannicliife,MissA.C. 
. Claxton, J. A 

Bvans, a E. 
. Vanghan, W. W. 
. Edwards, W. 

EUiott, B. H. 
. Bell, W. 8. 
. Hughes, Miss J. O. 

Ward, C. H. 
. Allwood, Miss. 

G068, W. N. 

Saunders, J. Y. 
. Atkinson, G. W. 
. Barran, Sir J. N. 

Bodington, N. 

Oampion, Bev. G. T. 

Clark, E. K. 

Connal, B. M. 

GiUespie, G. M. 

Grant, A. J. 

Hickey, Bev. J. 

Libbey, Bev. E. Jack- 
son 

Lidderdale, E. W. 

Lowe, Miss L. A. 

Lupton, Miss B. G. 

Marshall, T. 

Price, A. C. 
•Boberts, Prof.W.Bby8 

Bobinson, Miss H. 

Smith, MUs M. L. 8. 

Ure, P. N. 

Wilson, B. 



TOBKSHIBB— OMatWti^ 



Leede , . . 
(eentinued) 

Makon . . 
Onoaldkirk . 
Riehmend 



Bobin Hood 
Bag. . 



Wynne-Bdwuds, Bev. 

J. B. 
Tonng, B. F. 
Peanon,Mis8L 
Mathews, Bev. J. E. 
, Fnraess, J. M. 
Tayler, Bev. C. B. 
Wood, Bev. B. Oifficsd. 



Sedhergh 



SeUle . 



Farside, W. 

Dowson, F. N. 
. Harrison, B. C. 

Lowry, G. 

Malim, F. B. 
. Pickaid, Miss S. M. 
. Arnold, A. J. 

Goombe, J. N. 

GoQiens,MisBF. M. 

Dudley, L. G. 

EUot, Sir C. 

Ellis, Mis. 

Escott, Miss. A. B. 

Forster, E. 8. 

Gibbons, W. tf . 

Green, Ptof . J. A. 

Johnson, Bobeat^ 

Marsh, E. A. J. 

Musson, Miss a J. 

Newman, Miss M. L. 

Quirk, Bt. Bev. J. N. 
(Bishop of Sheffield). 
'Summers, Prof. 

Shawyer, J. A« 

Abel, H. G. 

Eden, Bt Bev. G. B. 
(Lord Bishop of 
Wakefield). 

Houghton, A. V. 

McNeU, Miss. 

Peacock, M.H. 
. Heathoote, W. K 

Miles, Miss. 

Neild, Miss H. T. 

Squire, 8. G. 



CHANNEL ISLANDS 
Ouemseg . . . Jones, G. G. Lloyd. 

ISLE OF MAN 
OattleUnoH . . Wicksey, J. T. W. 



SkipUm . 
WakefiM 



York 



Bbkook— 

CrichkovoeU. 



WALES 
Doyle, J. A. 
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Cabdioan— 
Aheryitwifth 



. Anwyl, Prof. B. 

Brighonse, T. K. 

Jenkins, Q. D. T. 
•MarshaU, Prof. J. W. 

Boberts, Principal. 

Thomas, N. H. 



Cabmabthhn— 

Carmarthen . . Cartwright, Miss M. 



CARKABVOH— 
Bangor . . 



Dbnbioh— 
Cohoyn Bay 
BenMgh , . 
Wrewham 



. Arnold, Prof. E. T. 
♦Williams, Prot 
Hudson. 
Williams, W. G. 



Osbom, T. G. 
Newman, Miss M. L. 
Bidgood, Miss C. A. 
Leckenby, A. E. 



iRiBLAXtiy—eantmited 



GULMOBOANBHIBS— 



Cardiff 



Cowbridge 
Swansea , 



Bnrrell, P. S. 
Davies, G. A. T. 
Howell, Miss L. 
Hubbock, F. W. 
Bobertson, Bev. W. L. 
•Slater, Prot D. 
Wangb, J. 
Evans, W. F. 
Benger, Miss L. M. 
Sowels, Miss G. B. 



MONTOOMBBYBHIBB— 

Nmtoum . . . Forrester, B. 8. 

Pbmbbokbbhibe— 

Hwserfordvoett. Henson, Bev. J. 
Pem^oke . . Perman, Miss I. A. 



IBELAND 

BeifoMt . . . 'Dill, Prof. 8. 
Henry, B. M. 
Willis, Miss M. 
CUmgowe* Wood Daly, Bev. J. A. 

Nolan, Bev. T. 
Bervoek . . . Allen, 8. 
Bownpairiek . Pooler, Bev. Dr. 
Bublin . . .♦Beaie, Prot J. 1. 
(Trinity Coll.). 
♦Browne, Bev. Prof. 
(University). 
Cruise, Sir F. B. 
Delany, Bev. W. 
Finlay, Bev. T. A. 



Bublin 
(continiied) 



Bundalk. . 
Bundrum . 
IkmitkiUen, 
Oalioay . 

Tullamors , 



Keen, Miss E. A. 

MahafEy, Bev. Prof. 

Plunkett, Count. 

Purser, Prof. L. 0, 

Semple, P. 

Thompson, John. 
. Bowen, E. G. 
. Ferrall, C. N. 
. Allen, J. E. B. 
.•Bxon, Prof. C. 

McElderry, Prof. B. K. 
. Keene, Bev. J. 



SCOTLAND 



Aberdeen 
BaUater . . 
Blairgowrie 
Coupar Angtu 
Mihburgh . 



Cflatgofo . . 
Olenalmond, 
8t. Andreufs. 



Tarradale 



Harrover, Prof. J. 
. Taylor, Bev. A. F. 
. Bamsay, Prof. G. G. 
. Ferguson, Miss J. S. 
. Dunn, G. 

Green, G. Buckland. 

Hardie, Prof. W. B. 

Heard, Bev. W. A. 
. Davies, Prof. G. A. 
. Hyslop, Bev. A. B. F. 
. Abemethy, Miss A. S. 

Grant, Miss J. M. 

McCutoheon, Miss K. 
H. 

Pearson, Miss E. B. 
. Yule, Miss A. F. 



EUBOPE 



BBLOIUM-— 
Loueaifn . . . Camoy, Prol A. J. 

Gbbmant^ 
HiUle-an-der- 
8aUe . . . Bobert, Prof. Dr. 0. 

Italy— 

Ahuaia . . . Campbell, lirs. L. 
Harper, Miss E. B. 
Florence . , . Bonn, A. W. 
Steele, J. P. 
Berne .... Ashby, T. 

Mbditbbbanban— 

Cgprui . . . Cobham, C. D. 
Jasonidy, O. J. 



SWITZKBLAND— 

Bavoi PlaU . . Huggard, W. B. 
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AMBBIGA 
Cahada— 

HMfam . . . Mnximj, Prof . Howard 
KtngMUm . . . Andenon, Ptof. W. B. 

Cappon, Prof. J. 
Montreal. . . Peterson, Principal W. 
Toronto . . . •Anden, Prof. H. W. 

Bobertson, Prof. J. 0. 

Smith, Prof. G. O. 

Taylor, Mi« A. M. 

U.&A. COHKBOTIODT— 

Nemha/vm . . Beymoor, Prol T. D. 

XJSJl. Illinois— 

Ckica^c . . . Hale, Prof. W. Q. 

U.8.A. MiOHIOAN— 
Aim Arbor . . Kelaey. Prof. P. W. 
Wcnley, Prof. R. M. 

n.8.A. UnrNBSoTA— 
8L Paml . . . (yBricn. Bev. P. 

U.6.A. MUBOUBI— 
Warremihurg . Teater, Miss L. J. 

U.8.A. Nkw Hampsbibk— 
JBxeter . . . Kirtiand, Prof. J. C. 

U.B.A. New Yobk— 
yew York . . *Hirat, Miss G. M. 

Lawson, L. M. 

MacVay, Mias A. P. 
PaugkhmHe ♦Leaoh, Prof. Abby. 

Macordy, Miss G. H. 
8eh0neetady . . Ashxnore, Prof. 8. G. 

U.SA. ViBOIHIA— 

CharlatteiviUe . Fitshogh, Prof. T. 



IHDUL— 



Burma 



ASIA 

. Haigh, P. B. 

Haigh, Mrs. P. B. 

Hotson, W. F. 

Jukes, J. B. C. 

Monteath, G. 
•Lee, F. B. 



AsiAr-'ContiiiMdd 
India — continued 
DarjeeUmg . . Newton, C. W. 
Ihtrhhufngak . Wataon, Mrs. F. 
Myderahad . . Graham, L. 
Rangoon . . Wedderapoon, W. G. 

AUSTRALASIA 

New Zealand— 

Chrietehurek . Bowen, C. C. 

Greenwood, L. H. G. 
JDunedin . . . Adams, T. D. 

Morrell, W. J. 

Sale, Pro! G. & 
Wellington . . Brown, Prol J. B. 

New South Waub— 
Broken BUI . Gilling, Miss M. E. C. 
Sjfdneg . . . Gamsey, B. B 

Queensland— 
Briibame . . . Boasdeld, F. 8. N. 

S. AUBTBALLL— 

Adelaide, . . Ben8ley,ProLB.TQnB. 
HoUidge, D. H. 
Naylor, Prof. H. 

TASMANIA— 

HohaH . . . Williams, Prof. W. H. 

VlCTOEIA— 

Soutk Yarra . WUliams, Miss 8. J. 

W. Australia— 
Pertk .... Hutchinson, C. 8. 



BOYPT— 

Cairo . 



NORTH AFRICA 
. . . Fnrness, J. M. 
SOUTH AFRICA 



Cape Colony— 

Cape Toum . . Lewis, G. 

WEST INDIES 

Barbadoee . . Dalton, Bev. H. A. 
Jamaica . . . Barrows, Miss M. M. 



CLASSICAIi ASSOCIATION 

MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT BRANCH 

FreMerU: 
Bxv. Cakon Hicks, M.A. 

Chairman of Committee : 
Pbofbssob R. S. Cohwat, Litt.D. 

Hon, Treaaurer : 
H. J. Dakbbs, Esq., M.A., Manchester Grammar School. 

Hon. Seoretariee : 

Miss M. S. Lillet, B.A., Manchester High School for Girls. 

J. MagInkbs, Esq., M.A., The University. 

Hon, Secretary of the Excavation Committee : 
J. H. HoPKiNsoN, Esq., M.A., The University. 

The first meeting for 1908 was held at the University of 
Manchester on January 24th, when Professor Boyd Dawkins, 
D.Sc., F.RS., lectured on " The Influence of the iEgean People 
in Greece and Italy." 

On January 31st the annual Social and Business Meeting 
took place in the Manchester Grammar School. It opened with 
a lecture by Professor G. G. A. Murray on "Some Questions 
about Ancient Greek Acting." 

On February 28th, Professor Hope Hogg, B.Iitt., lectured 
on " Some Suggested Cases of Oriental Influence in Greece and 
Rome." 

On Saturday, May 9th, an excursion was made to the 
village of Ribchester, where excavations have been proceeding 
under the auspices of the Branch (see below). 

A fresh period of activity began in November. On November 
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6th a Social Meeting was held in the Whitworth Institate, 
Manchester. Mr. J. H. Hopkinson lectured on Greek Yases. 
The Branch again met in the University on November 27th. 
Professor R. M. Burrows lectured on '< Recent Excavations 
at Mycalessus." 

In addition, the Branch has continued to support the 
excavation work on the site of the Roman fort at Ribchester. 
Mr. G. Cheesman, B.A., and Mr. Thomas May, F.aA. (Soot.), 
conducted the excavations on behalf of the Branch, and succeeded 
in discovering : 

(1) The position of the north wall, its gate, and two gate 
towers; (2) the granary, and a later building of a similar 
nature; (3) what is most important — an inscription containing 
parts of the names of the Emperor Severus and his two sons, 
which must have been set up some time between 198 and 211 
▲.D., and from which the name of Geta was erased after his 
murder in 212. See Professor Conway's article in the Clagneal 
Review for September 1908. 

The Branch will shortly publish a full Report of these 
excavations and their results, edited by Mr. J. H. Hopkinson. 
The Report for 1907 (" Mehindra, Toot Hill, and Mancunium'*) 
is nearly ready. It will contain the account of (1) the discovery 
of a Roman altar at Melandra since the 1906 Report was 
issued; (2) the enquiry into a supposed Roman site at Toot 
Hill, which was found to contain no Roman remains whatever ; 
(3) the extensive remains of a Roman camp, dating probably 
from the first century a.d., uncovered in Duke Place in 1907. It 
will contain also articles on all the Roman Inscriptions and 
Coins known to have been found in Manchester at any period, 
and one by Canon E. L. Hicks on the monuments of Mithras- 
worship in the District. The volume is edited by Mr. F. A. 
Bruton, M.A, of the Manchester Grammar School, the first 
Secretary of the Excavation Committee of the Branch. 

The ordinary Members number 93; the associate Members 
102 ; the funds raised for and spent on the excavation in 1908 
were X75 14^. 6d.; those for excavating Mancunium in 1907 
amounted to X450. 



BIRMINGHAM AND MIDLANDS BRANCH 

President : 
Thx Riqht Rby. thb Lord Bishop of Bibmingham. 

Viee-Freaidenta : 

G. Balfour, M.A.; The Vbn. Arohdsaoon Burrows, M.A. 
The Rev. L. G. B. J. Ford, M.A. ; R. 0. Gilson, M.A. 
F. J. R. Hendt, M.A. ; The Right Rev. Bishop Iuslst 
The Rev. 8. R James, M.A. ; J. T. Middlemore, J.P. 
The Rev. W. H. Moss, M.A.; The Rev. J. Hunter 
Shith, M.A. ; Professor Sohhenschein, D.Litt. ; The 
Rev. R. Waterfield, M.A. ; C. A. Vinoe, M.A. 

Hon. TreoKwrtr : 
C. D. Chambers, M.A. 

Hon, Secretary : 
R. W. Reynolds, M.A. 

ffon, Seoretartf of the Beading Circle : 
Miss H. M. Barrbit, M.A. 

The chief work of the Branch during the year has consisted 
of the organisation of a series of lectures upon classical subjects. 
The list of lecturers has included Dr. Grundy ('' The Battlefields 
of the F^raian Wars"), Dr. Grenfell ("Recent Finds of Papyri 
in Egypt"), Canon Hobhouse ("The Worship of the Roman 
Emperors "), Mr. Arthur Sidgwick {" Homer "), Miss Janet 
Case ("The Religious Idea in Aeschylus"), and Miss Spinney, 
who gave a recitation of Professor Gilbert Murray's translation 
of Euripides' " Trojan Women." Further lectures by Mr. A. T. 
Martin (" The Excavation of the Roman City of Caerwent ") 
and Mr. G. Lowes Dickinson have been arranged for February 
and March of the coming year. 

The Reading Circle instituted last year has been holding 
meetings every fortnight, and has read selections from the EpistuUe 
Moralee of Seneca ; it is now engaged on the OcUmnua of Minudus 
Felix. 

The most notable event of our year has been the viat of 
the Central Association to Birmingham in October. A committee 
was appointed by the Branch to make the local arrangements, 
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and a full aooount of the several meetmgs will be found in 
the Proceedings of the Aflsociation. The privilege accorded to 
members of the Branch, of attending the Presidential Address, 
the performance of the ffippoh^ttu, and the Lord Mayor's 
reception, was much appreciated. 

Mr. M. O. B. Caspari, having left Birmingham for London 
to take up the duties of his appointment as Reader in Ancient 
History in London University, has resigned his Hon. Secretary- 
ship of the Branch, and Mr. R. W. Reynolds has been appointed 
Hon. Secretary in his stead. 

The Branch now numbers nearly a hundred members, and 
is increasing. 



FORMATION OP A BRANCH FOR LIVERPOOL AND 
DISTRICT 

On December 4th, 1907, a letter, dated from the University 
of Liverpool, and bearing the signatures of Vice-Chanoellor Dale, 
and Professors Bosanquet, MacCunn, Mackay, Myres and 
Strong, was sent out inviting membership of a Classical Association 
for the promotion of Classical Studies in Liverpool and its 
neighbourhood, not only among teachers but among all those 
interested in such studies. 

A meeting was held at the University on December 13th, 
1907, at which the Classical Association of Liverpool was founded 
An organising Committee was appointed, consisting of Professors 
Strong, Bosanquet and Myres, the Rev. J. B. Lancelot (Principal 
of Liverpool College), H. Cradock- Watson, Esq. (Head Master 
of Merchant Taylors' School, Crosby), the Rev. M. Lenton Smith, 
Messrs. Kenneth Forbes and J. M. MacGregor, and Misses 
Beaumont, Silcox, and Mason. 

This Committee subsequently secured the consent of Dr. 
Richard Caton, then Lord Mayor of Liverpool, to become the 
first President of the Assodation. Mr. A V. Paton undertook 
the duties of Treasurer, and Messrs. K. Forbes and J. M. Mac- 
Gregor were appointed Secretaries. A representative Committee 
was formed, including the Bishop of Liverpool, the head masters 
and head mistresses of the chief local schools, and other ladies 
and gentlemen interested in the subject. 
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As a result of subseqaent discussion and correspondence, 
it was resolved to constitute the Liverpool Association a Branch 
of the Classical Association of England and Wales. 

The first Annual Meeting was held on February 25th, 1908, 
when a discussion was held on *' The Place of Classical Studies in 
a Modem City." 

On March 12th, 1908, Professor Myres exhibited and explained 
the collection which has been formed at the Institute of 
ArchsBology with the object of assisting and illustrating Classical 
Studies. 

On March 23rd Professor Strong delivered a lecture on 
** The Poetry of Catullus." 

On May 22nd a lecture was delivered by Professor H. C. 
Wyld on '' Phonetics, with special reference to Tone, Stress and 
Pitch." 

On Saturday, June 13th, the Society visited Chester to 
examine the Roman Antiquities under the direction of Dr. 
Robert Newstead. 

At the end of the summer term the Branch, to its great 
regret, lost the services of Mr. MacGregor as Secretary, on his 
appointment to a post at Bedford College, London. His place was 
subsequently taken by Mr. A. Y. Campbell, Lecturer in Classics 
at Liverpool University. 
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